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Hominem pagina noſtra ſapit. | | MaRTIA L. 
We ſtrive to paint the manners and the mind. 


ETTERS written from the heart and on real 
occaſions, though not always decorated with 
| the flowers of amok, mutt be far more uſe- 

ful and intereſting than the ſtudied paragraphs of Pri- 
Ny, or the pompous declamations of BAUs AC; as they 
contain juſt pictures of life and manners, and are the ge- 
| nuine emanations of nature. Of this kind J ſhall ſelect 
a few from the heap I have received from my corceſ; pon- 
dents, each of which exhibits a different character, not 
exaggerated and heightened by citcumſtances that paſs 
the bounds of reality. | 


To the ApvenTuURER. 


SIR, | Sobre Hall, June 18. 
AM arrived with Sir Nicholas at this melancholy 
moated manſion. Would I could be annihilated 
during the inſupportable tediouſneſs of ſunumer! We 
are to ſup this evening, after having filled the whole 
afternoon, by day light, (think of that) in the new 
arbour: My uncle, poor man, imagines he has a finer 
and richer proſpect from thence, than the illuminated. 
viſtas at Vaux-hall afford, only becauſe he ſees a parcel 
of woods, and meadows, and blue hills, and corn fields. 
We have been viſited by our only neighbour Mrs. Thrif- 
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ty, who entertained us with a dull hiſtory of the chil- 
dren ſhe has educated at a little ſchool of her own found- 
ing, and who values herſelf for not having been in town 
theſe ten years, and for not knowing what a Drum 
means. My father and I have laid a me to plague 
her, for we have ſent her a card, entreating her to make 
one at Brag next Sunday. For heaven's fake ſend us 
your paper weekly, but do not give us ſo many grave 
ones, for we want to be diverted after ſtudying Hoyle, 
which we do for three hours every afternoon with great 
attention, that the time may not paſs away totally uſe- 
leſs, and that we may be a match for lady SyurrLe 
next winter. Let us know what is done at the next 
Jubilee Maſquerade. How thall have patience to ſup- 
port my abſence from it! And if Madam de Pompadour 
comes over, as was reported when I left town, impart to 
us a minute account of the complexion ſhe now wears, and 
of every article of her dreſs: any milliner will explain the 
terms to you. I don't ſee that you have yet publiſhed the 
little novel I ſent you: I aſſure you it was written by a 
right honourable. But you, I ſuppoſe, think the Style 
colloquial as you call it, and the moral trite or trifling. 
Colonel Caper's pindaric ode on the E. O. table muſt ab- 
ſolutely be inſerted in your very next paper, or elſe ne- 
ver expect to hear again from LETITIA. 
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To the AovenTURER. 
S IR, 
FF Apply to you, as a perſon of prudence and know- 
ledge of the world, for directions how to extricate 
myſelf out of a great and uncommon difficulty. 'To en- 
able myſelf to breed up a numerous family on a ſmall 
preferment, I have been adviſed to indulge my natural 
propenſity for poetry, and to write a tragedy : my de- 


ſign is to apprentice my eldeſt ſon to a reputable tradeſ- 


man, with the profits I ſhall acquire by the repreſenta- 
tion of my play, being deterred by the inordinate ex- 
pences of an Univerſity education from making him a 
ſcholar. An old gentlewoman in my pariſh, a great 
reader of religious controverſy, whom celibacy and 
the reduction of intereſt have made moroſely devout, 


accidentally hearing of my performance, undeitook 
to 
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The ADVENTURE R. 2 
to cenſure me in all companies with acrimony and zeal, 
as acting inconſiſtently with the dignity of my public 
character, and as a promoter of debauchery and lewd- 
neſs. She has informed my church-wardens, that the 
play-houſe is the temple of Satan, and that the firſt 
chriſtians were ſtrictly forbidden to enter the theatres as 
places impure and contagious. My congregations grow 
thin; my Clerk ſhakes his head, and fears his Maſter is 
not ſo ſound as he ought to be. I was lately diſcourſing 
on the beautiful parable of the prodigal ſon, and moſt 
unfortunately quoted ExasMus's obſervation on it, ex 
« quo quidem argumento poſſet non inelegans texi co- 
„ media, an which ſubjeft a moſt elegant comedy might 
« be compoſed ;”” which has ruined me for ever, and de- 
ſtroyed all the little reſpe& remaining for me in the 
minds of my pariſhioners. What, cried they, would 
the parſon put the bible into verſe? would he'make 
ſtage plays out of the Scriptures ? How, Sir, am I to 
act? aſſiſt we with your advice. Am I for ever to bear 
unreaſonable obloquy, and undeſerved reproach ; or 
muſt I, to regain the good opinion of my people, relin- 
quiſh all hopes of the five hundred pounds | was to gain 
by my piece, and generouſly burn my tragedy in my 
church yard, in the face of my whole congregation ? 

| Yours, &c. mo” 

| JACOB THOMSON. 

To the ApvenTtures. 

SIR, 
Had almoſt fniſhed a view of the infide of St. Peter's 
1 at Rome in butterfly-work, when my cruel perroquet 
accidentally trod upon the purple emperor, of which the 
high altar was to have been made. This is the firſt letter 
I have written after my dreadful loſs; and it is to deſire 
you to put an advertiſement at the end of your next pa- 
per, ſignifying, that whoever has any purple emperors or 


| ſwallow tails to diſpoſe of, may hear of a purchaſer at 


lady 'Wnin's in New Bond-ſtreet. Yours, &c. 


To the ApvenTure. 
SIR, » 
I you will pay off my milk-ſcore and lodgings, 
ſtop my taylor from arreſting me, and put twenty 
B z pieces 
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pieces in my pocket, I will immediately ſet out for Ly- 
ons on foot, and ſtay there till I have tranſlated into 
Engliſh the manuſcript of Lonc6invus which you talk 
of in your fifty firſt paper. Favour me with a ſpeedy 
anſwer directed to Mr. QuiLLET, at the cork-cutter' 
in Wych-ftreet, Drury-lane. 1 
P. S. Seven bookſellers have already applied to me, 
and offer to pay me very generouſly for my tranſlation, 
eſpecially as there is no French one for me to conſult. 


To the ADvenTURER. 
8 IR, : 

Vyo affect great tenderneſs and ſenſibility when 
ever you ſpeak of the ladies. I have always de- 
ſpiſed them as trifling and expenſive animals; and have, 
therefore, enjoyed the delicious liberty of, what they 
idly and opprobriouſly call, an old batchelor. I conſider 
love in no other light than as the parent of miſery and 
folly, and the ſon of idleneſs and eaſe Jam, therefore, 
inexpreſſibly delighted with a paſſage of uncommon ſenſe 
and penetration, which I lately met with in the works 
of the celebrated Hur, and which, becauſe no En- 
liſh writer has taken notice of it, I beg you would pub- 
liſh for the uſe of my countrymen, as it will impart to 
them a method of eſcaping the deſpicable lot of living 

under female tyranny. | 
« Love,” fays this judicious prelate, “ is not only a 
<« paſſion of the ſoul like hatred and envy, but is alſo 
« 2 malady of the body like a fever. It is fituated in 
« the blood and the animal ſpirits, which are extraor- 
« dinarily inflamed and agitated ; and it ought to be 
« treated methodically by the rules of medicine, in 


« order to effect a cure. I am of opinion, that this 
«« diſorder may eaſily be ſubdued by plentiful ſweats and 


« copious bleedings, which would carry off the pec- 
« cant humours and theſe violent inflammations, would 
„ purge the blood, calm its emotion, and re-eſtabliſh it 
in 1ts former natural ſtate, This is not merely 
„ groundleſs conjecture, it is an opinion founded on 
« experience. A great prince with whom I was in- 
« timately acquainted, having conceived a violent 
„ paſſion tor a young lady of exalted merit, was oblig- 
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«© ed to leave her, and to take the field with the army. 
© During this abſence, his love was cheriſhed and kept 
alive by a very frequent and regular intercourſe of 
letters, to the end of the campaign, when a dangerous 
e ſickneſs reduced him to extremity. By applying to 
© the moſt powerful and efficacious drugs phyſic could 
* boaſt of, he recovered his health, but loſt his paſſion, _ 
„ which the great evacuations he had uſed had entire- 
ly carried off unknown to him. For imagining that 
* he was as much in love as ever, he found himſelf un- 
* expectedly cold and indifferent, the firſt time he be- 
1 held again the lady of whom he had been fo paſſion- 
„ ately fond. The like accident befel one of my moſt 
intimate friends, who recovering from a long and 
** ſtubborn fever by falling into copious ſweats, per- 
* ceived at the ſame time that he was cured of a paſ- 
* ſion, that for ſome time before had continually teized 
and grievouſly tormented him. He had no longer 
« any taſte for the object he formerly adored, attempt- 
„ed in vain to renew his gallantries, and found that 
« inſenſibility and diſlike had. baniſhed tenderneſs and 
„ reſpect.” . OO 
2 I am yours, 

AKALOS. 


To the ApvenTuRER. 
SIR, ; | 

Fe one of your late ſermons I am informed, for I 
never read myſelf, that you have preſumed to ſpeak 
with ridicule and contempt of the noble order of Bucks. 
Seven of us agreed laſt night at the King's-Arms, that if 
| you dared to be guilty of the like impudence a ſecond 
time, we would come in a body, and untile your gar- 
ret, burn your pocket book of hints, throw your papers 
ready written for the preſs into a jakes, and drive you 
out into the Strand in your tattered night-gown and 
ſlippers ; and you may gueſs what a fine ſpectacle the 
mob will think an animal thar fo ſeldom ſees the ſun as 
you do. I aſſure you, that next to a day at Broughton's 
or the damnation of a new play, the trueſt joy of our 
fraternity is, To hunt an Author. Yours, | 
Bo. ROB. WHIPCLEAN. 
B. 3 1 No. 72. 
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nia fila N oma ra aides anp3. 5 . 
| f Prov. Gr, 
Many things happen between the cup and the lip. 


1 5 following narrative is by an eaſtern tradi- 
tion attributed to one HzL1 Ben HAuE N a mo- 
raliſt of Arabia, who is ſaid to have delivered his pre- 
cepts in public and periodical orations. This tradition 
correſponds with the manner in which the narrative is 
introduced; and, indeed, it may poſſibly have no other 
foundation : but the tradition itfelf, however founded, 
is ſufficient authority to confider Her1 as the literary 
ADVvENTURER Of a remote age and nation; and as 


only one number of his work is extant, I ſhall not ſcru- | 


ple to incorporate it with my own. 


Dos thou aſk a torch to diſcover the brightneſs 


of the morning ? Doſt thou appeal to argument for 
proofs of Divine Pexeection? Look down to the 
earth on which thou ſtandeſt, and lift up thine eye to the 
worlds that roll above thee : Thou beholdeſt ſplendor, 
2bundance and beauty; is not He who produced them, 
mighty? Thou conſidereſt; is not He who formed thy 
underſtanding, wiſe ? Thou enjoyeſt ; is not he who 
eratifies thy ſenſe, good? Can aught have limited his 
bounty but his wiſdom ? or ean defects in his ſagacity 
be diicovered by thine? To HLI, the preacher of hu- 
mi'ity and refignation, let thine ear be again attentive, 
thou whoſe heart has rebelled in fecret, and whoſe with 

has ſilently accuſed thy Max ER. | 
Ros early in the morning to meditate, that I might 
without preſumption hope to be heard. I left my ha- 
bitation, and, turning from the beaten path, I wander- 
ed without remarking my way, or regarding any object 
that J paſlſcd, till the extreme heat of the ſun, which 
now approached the meridian, compelled my attention : 
the wearineſs which I had inſenſibly contracted by the 
length of my walk, became in a moment inſupportable; 
and looking round for ſhelter, I ſuddenly 1 that 
was 
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No. 72. The ADV©INTURER. 7 
] was not far from the wood, in which Rx EDI the her- 
mit inveſtigates the ſecrets of nature, and aſcribes glory 
to GOD. The hope of improving my meditation by 
his wiſdom, gave me new vigour ; I ſoon reached the 
wood, I was refreſhed by the ſhade, and I walked for- 
ward till J reached the cell. I entered, but RREDI 
was abſent. I had not, however, waited long, before 
] diſcovered him through the trees at ſome diſtance, ad- 
vancing towards me with a perſon whoſe appearance 
was, if poſſivle, yet more venerable, and whom before 
J had never ſeen. | | 

Wren they came near I rofe up, and laying my hand 
upon my lips I bowed myſelf with reverence before 
them. Ryeovi falnted me by my name, and preſented 
me to his companion, before whom I again bowed my- 
ſelf to the ground. Having looked ſtedfaſtly in my 
countenance, he laid his hand upon my head, and bleſ- 
ſed me: Herr,“ faid he, © thoſe who defire know- 
© ledge that they may teach virtue, ſhall not be diſap- 
„pointed: fit down, I will relate events which yet 
„ thou knoweft but in part, and diſclofe ſecrets of 
« PRoviDENCE from which thou may'ſt derive in- 
« ftruction.” We fat down, and I liſtened as to the 
counſel of an angel, or the muſic of Paradiſe. 

Amana the daughter of SanBap the ſhepherd was 
drawing water at the wells of Adail, when a caravan 
which had paſſed the deſart arrived, and the driver of 
the camels alighted to give them drink : thoſe which 
came ficft to the wells, belonged to Nouranpin the 
merchant, who had brought fine linen and other mer- 
chandize of great value from Egypt. Amana, when 
the caravan drew near, had covered herſelf with her 
vet], which the ſervant of NoukraDpin, to gratify a 
brutal curioſity, attempted to withdraw. 

AMANA, provoked by the indignity, and encouraged 
by the preſence of others, ſtruck him with the ſtaff of 
the bucket ; and he was about to retaliate the violence, 
when NourapDiNn, who was himſelf with the caravan, 
called out to him to forbear, and immediately haſted to 
the well. The veil of Amana had fallen off in the 
ſtruggle, and NouRADDIN was captivated with her 
beauty: the lovely confuſion of offended modeſty that 
| B 4 glowed 
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glowed upon her cheek, the diſdain that ſwelled her bo- 
ſom. and the reſentment that ſparkled in her eyes, ex- 


preſſed a conſciouſneſs of her ſex, which warmed and 


a1'mated her beauty: they were graces which Nourap- 
Din had never ſeen, and produced a tumult in his breaſt 
which he had never felt; for NouraDDpin, though he 
had now great poſſeſſions, was yet a youth, and a ſtran- 

er to woman: the merchardize which he was tran- 
ſporting had been purchaſed by his father, whom the an- 


gel of death had intercepted in the journey, and the ſud- 


den acceſſion of independence and wealth did not diſpoſe 
him to reſtrain the impetuoſity of defire : he, therefore, 


demanded Amana of her parents; his meſſage was re- 


ceived with gratitude and joy; and NouRADDñIN after 
a ſhort time carried her back to Egypt, having firſt pu- 
niſhed the ſervant, by whom ſhe had been inſulted at 
the well, with his own band. | ION 
Bur he delayed the ſolemnities of marriage, till the 
time of mourning for his father ſhould expire; and the 
gratification of a paſſion which he could not ſuppreſs, 
was without much difficulty ſuſpended now its object was 


in his power. He anticipated the happineſs which he 


believed to be ſecured, and ſuppoſed that it would en- 
creaſe by expectation, like a treaſure by uſury, of which 
more is till poſſeſſed, as poſſeſſion is longer delayed. 
DuzincG this interval AMana recovered from the 
tumultuous joy of ſudden elevation; her ambition was 
at an end, and ſhe became ſuſceptible of love. No u- 
ADDIN, Who regretted the obſcurity of her birth only 
becauſe it had prevented the cultivation of her mind, 


laboured inceffantly to ſupply the defect: the received 


his inſtruction not only with gratitude but delight; 
while he ipoke ſhe gazed upon him with eſteem 434 re- 
verence, and had no wiſh but to return the happineſs 
which he was impatient to beſtow. 
Ar this time Os Mix the Caliph was upon the throne 
of Egypt. The paſſions of Os uix, thou knoweſt, 
were impetuous as the torrents of Alared, and fatal as 
the whirlwind of the defart : to excite and to gratify, 
was the whole purpoſe of his mind ; but his with was 
ſtill unſatisfied, and his life was wretched. His ſeraglio 
was filled with beauty, but the power of beauty hy <4 

| | exhauſted : 
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exhauſted: he became outrageous to revive deſire by a 
new object, which he demanded of Nardic the eunuch, 
whom he had not only ſet over his women but his king- 
dom, with menaces and execration. Nardic, therefore, 
cauſed a proclamation to be made, that whoever ſhould 
produce the moſt beautiful virgin within two days, 
ſhould ſtand in the preſence of the CaLien, and be 
deemed the third in his kingdom. | 
CE the ſervant who had been beaten by No ux- 
ADDIN,-Teturned with him to Egypt: the ſullen ferocity 
of his temper was increaſed by the defire of revenge, 
and the gloom of diſcontent: was deepened by deſpair ; 
but when he heard the proclamation of Nardic, joy kin- 
dled in his aſpect like lightning in the darkneſs of a ſtorm: 
the offence which he had committed againſt Au AN A, en- 
abled him to revenge the puniſhment which it produced; 
he knew that ſhe was yet a virgin, and that her marriage 
was near. He, Gs hes to the palace, and de- 
manded to be brought before Nardic, who in the midſt 
of magnificence and ſervility, the flattery of dependant 
ambition and the zeal of unlimited obedience, was fitting: 
ale and ſilent, his brow contraQed;with anxiety, aud 
fi breaſt throbbing with apprehenſibn. 988 
Wren Caled was brought into 15 preſence, he fell 
proſtrate before him: ** By the ſmile of my Lord,” ſaid 


he, let another be diſtinguiſhed from the ſla ves who 


© mingle in obſcurity, and let his favour elevate another 
« from the duſt; but let my ſervice be accepted, and 
„let the deſire of OsMiwn be fatisfied with beauty, 
« AMANA will ſhortly be eſpouſed by NouRADDIN ; 
“% but of Amana the ſovereign of Egypt only is wor- 
„ thy. Haſte, therefore, to demand her; ſhe is now 
% with him in the houſe, to which I will conduct the 

« meſſenger of thy will.” | 
 Naxpic received this intelligence with tranſports of 
joy; a mandate was initantly written to NouraDpin ;. 
it was fealed with the royal ſignet, and delivered to Caled, 
who returned with a force ſufficient to compel obedience. 
On this day the mourning of NouRADDIx expired; 
he had changed his apparel, and perfumed his perſon ; 
his features were brightened with the gladneſs of his 
heart; he had invited his friends to the feſtival of his 
B 5 | marriage, 
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marriage, and the evening was to accompliſh his wiſhes : 
the evening alſo was expected by Amana, with a joy 
which ſhe did not labour to ſuppreſs; and ſhe was hidin 
her bluſhes in the breaſt of Nou RA DDIN, when Caled 
arrived with the mandate and the guard. | 
Tart domeſtics were alarmed and terrified; and No u- 
RADDIN, being inſtantly acquainted with the event, 
ruſted out of the apartment of Amana with diſorder 
and trepidation. When he ſaw Caled, he was moved 
with anger and diſdain; but he was intimidated by the 
appearance of the guard. Caled immediately advanced, 
and with looks of inſolence and triumph preſented the 
mandate: NouRaDDin ſeeing the royal fignet, kneeled 
to receive it; and having gazed a moment at the ſuper- 
ieription, preſſed it upon his forehead in an agony of 
ſuſpenſe and terror. The wretch who had betrayed him 
enjoyed the anguiſh which he ſuffered; and perceiving 
that he was fainting, and had not fortitude to read the 
paper, acquainted him with the contents: at the name 
of AMana he ſtarted, as if he had felt the ſting of a 
ſcorpion, and immediately fell to the ground. 
remorſe: he was not to be moved by ſwooning, expoſtu- 
la tion, entreaty, or tears; but having conducted Amana 
to the ſeiaglio, preſented her to Nardic with exultation 
and hope. Nardic, whoſe wiſh was flattered by her 
ſtature and her ſhape, lifted up her veil with impatience, 
tim dity, and ſolicitude ; but the moment he beheld her 
face, his doubts were at an end: he proſtrated himſelf 
before her, as a perfon on whoſe pleaſure his life would 
from that moment depend : ſhe was conducted to the 
Chamber of the women, and Caled was the ſame hour 
inveſted with his new dignity ; an apartment was aſſign- 
ed him in the palace, and he was made captain of the 
guard that kept the gates. | 
NovuraDpin, when he recovered his ſenſibility, and 
ſound that AMana had been conducted to the ſeraglio, 
was ſeized by turns with diſtraction and ſtupidity: he 
paſſed the night in agitations by which the powers of na- 


CaLED proceeded to execute his commiſſion without 


tore were exhauſted, and in the morning he locked him 


ſelf into the chamber of Amana, and threw himſelf on a 
ain, determined to admit no comforter and to receive no 
ſuaſtenance. No. 73. 
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—— Numinibus vota exaudita malignis. Jov. 
Pray'rs made and granted in a luckleſs hour. Daypen, 


HILE Novxappin was thus abandoned to 
| deſpair, Naidic's defcription of Awana had 
rouzed O-Mmin from his apathy. He commanded that. 
ſhe ſhould be prepared to receive him, and ſoon after 
went alone into her apartment. Familiar as he was 


with beauty, and ſatiated with enjoyment, he could not 


behold Amana without emotion : he perceived, indeed, 
that the was in tears, and that bis preſence covered her 
with confuſion; yet he believed that her terrors would 
de eaſily removed, that by kindneſs ſhe might be ſoothed 
to familiarity, and by careſſes excited to dalliance. But 


the moment he approached her, ſhe threw herſelf at his 


fect, and entreated to be heard, with an importunity 
which he choſe rather to indulge than refift ; he, there- 
fore, raiſed her from the ground, and ſupporting her in 
his arms encouraged her to proceed. © Let my lord,” 


ſaid ſhe, © diſmiſs a wretch who is not worthy of his 


«+ prefence, and eompaſſionate the diſtreſs which is not 
„ ſufceptible of delight. I am the daughter of a ſhep- 
„ herd, betrothed to the merchant NouRADDI&, from 


„ whom my body has been forced by the perfidy of a 


« ſhave, and to whom my ſoul is united by indiffoluble 


bonds. O! Tet not the terrors of thy frown be upon 


„ me! Shall the ſovereign of Egypt ſtoop to a reptile 
of the duſt ? ſhall the judge of nations retain the 
« worthlefs theft of treachery and revenge ? or ſhall he 
*« for whom ten thouſand languiſſ with deſire, rejoice in 


„ the ſufferance of one alienated mind?“ Os ux, whole 


breaſt had by turns been inflamed with defire and indig- 

nation, while he gazed upon the beauties of Amana and 

liſtened to her voice, now ſuddenly threw her from him 
and departed without reply. 

WE he was alone, he remained a few moments in 

1 | ſuipenſe: 
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luſpenſe: but the paſſions which eloquence had repreſſed, 
loon became again predominant : and he commanded 
AMana to be told, that if within three hours ſhe did not 
come prepared to gratity. his wiſhes, he would caſt the 
bead of the flave ior whom he was rejected at her feet. 

Tur eunuch by whom this meffage was delivered, 
and the women who had returned-to AMANA when the 
Calin retired, were touched with pity at her diſtreſs, 
and trembled at her danger : the evils which they could 
ſcarce hope to prevent, they were yet ſolicitous to delay; 
and therelore, adviſed her to requelt three days of pre- 
paration, that ſhe might ſufficiently recover the tranquil- 


lity of her mind, to make a juſt eſtimate of her own hap- | 


pineſs; and with this requeſt to ſend, as a pledge of her 
obedience, a bow] of ſherber, in which a pearl had been 
diſſolved, and of which ſhe had firſt drank herſelf. _ 

To this advice, after ſome throws of deſperation, ſhe 
at length conſented, and prepared to put it in execution. 


AT the time when this reſolution was taken, Nou- 


Di ſuddenly ſtarted from a reſtleſs ſlumber ; he 


was again ſtung by an inſtantaneous reflection upon his 


own miſery, and indulged the diſcontent of his mind in 


this exclamation: If wiſdom. and goodneſs do indeed 
<< prefide over the works of OMnieoTENCE, whence is 
« oppreſſion, injuſtice and cruelty ? As Noukappin 
alone has a right to Amana, why is AMana in the 
„ power of Osmin? O that now the juſtice of He a- 
** VER would appear in my behalf! O that from this 
* hour I was Os MIN, and Osmin Novukrappin !” 
The moment he had uttered this wiſh his chamber was 
darkened as with a thick cloud, which was at length 


diſſipated by a burſt of thunder; and a being, whoſe 


„ earth. Thou haſt wiſhed to be Os ui; and as far 


appesrance was more than human, ſtood before him. 
* Novurappis,” faid the viſion, © 1 am of the region 
above thee: but my buſineſs is with the children of the 


\ 


« as this wiſh is poſſible, it ſhall be accompliſhed : thou 


ſbalt be enabled to aſſume his appearance, and to ex- 


« ercife his power. ] know not yet whether I am per- 
„ mitted to conceal Osuix under the appearance of 
« NovRaDpin, but till to-morrow he ſhall not inter- 
rupt thee,” | | | FER. 
Noux- 
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NouRADDIN, who had been held motionleſs by aſto- 
niſhment and terror, now recovered his fortitude as in the 
preſence of a friend, and was about to expreſs his gra- 
titude and joy, when the genius bound a talisman on his 
left aiin, and acquainted him with its power: As often 


bas this bracelet,” ſaid he, „ ſhall be applied to the 


« region of thy heart, thou ſhalt be alternately changed 
« in appearance from NouURaDDIN to Os Mix, and from 
© O:min to NoURADDIX.“ The genius then ſuddenly 


9 diſappeared, and Nou RAD DIN, impatient to recover the 


poſſeſſion of Amana, inſtantly applied the ſtud of the 
bracelet to his breaſt, and the next moinent found him- 
ſelf alone in an apartment of the ſeraglic. PN 

DukzinG this interval, the CaLien, who was expect- 
ing the iſſue of his meſſage to Amana, became reſtleſs 
and impatient: he quitted his apartment, and went into 
the gardens, where be walked backward and forward 
with a violent but interrupted pace; and at length ſtood 
ſtill frowning and penſive, with his eyes fixed on the 
clear ſurface of a fountain in the middle of the walk. 
Theagitation of his mind continued, and at length broke 
out into this ſoliloquy: What is my felicity, and what 
„js my power? Jam wretched, by the want of that 
« which the caprice of woman has beſtowed upon my 
« ſlave; I can gratify revenge, but not deſire ; I can 
c withhold felicity from him, but cannot procure it to 
„% myſelf. Why have I not power to aſſume the form 
« in which I might enjoy my wiſhes? I will at leaſt en- 
« joy them in thought. If I was Novurappin, I 
„ ſhould be claſped with tranſport to the boſom of 
% AMana.” He then reſigned himſelf to the power of 
imagination, and was age in ſilent: but the moment his 
wiſh was uttered, he became ſubject to the genius who 


had juſt tranſported Nouranpin to his palace. This 


wiſh, therefore, was inſtantly fulfilled ; and his eyes 
being fixed ſtill upon the water, he perceived with ſud- 
den wonder and delight, that his figure had been changed 
in a moment, and that the mirror reflected another image. 
His fancy had been warmed with the ideal careſſes of 
AuANA; the tumult of his mind was increaſed by the 
prodigy ; and the gratification of his appetite being the 
only object of his attention, he haſted inſtantly to the 

1 555 | palace 
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Jace, without reflecting that as he would not be known, 
be would be refuſed adinittance. At the door to which 
he advanced with eagerneſs and precipitation, he was 
Ropped by a party of the guard that was now com- 
manded by Caled: a tumult enſued, and Caled being 
haftily called, believed that No uRAADDIx in the phrenzy 
of deſperation had fcaled the walls of the garden to 
recover Au Ax A; and rejoicing in an opportunity of 


revenge that exceeded his hope, inſtantly ſtabbed him 2 


with his poignard, but at the ſame time received that of 
the CALirH in his heart. Thus fell at once the tyrant 
and the traytor; the tyrant by the hand which had been 
armed to ſupport him in oppreſſion, and the traytor by 
the fury of the appetite which his perfidy had excited. 
In the mean time the man who was believed to be 
flain repoſed in fecurity upon a fopha ; and Amana by 
the direction of her women had prepared the meſſage 
and the bowl. They were now difpatched to the CA- 
LI H, and received by NouRADDIN. He underſtood by 
the meſſage that Amana was yet inviolate: in the joy 
of his heart, therefore, he took the bowl, which having 
emptied he returned by the eunuch, and eee 
that Amana ſhould be brought into his preſence. 
In obedience to his command ſhe was conducted by 
her women to the door, but ſhe enterell alone pale and 
trembling ; and though her lips were forced into a ſinile, 
the characters which grief, dread and averfion had writ- 
ten in her countenance were not effaced. No RA Dv DIN 


who beheld her diſorder, exulted in the fidelity of her 


tove, and ſpringing forward threw his arms about her 
in an extacy of tenderneſs and joy; which was till 
heightened when he perceived, that in the character of 
Os uv thoſe embraces were ſuffered with reluctance, 
which in his own were returned with ardor : he there- 
fore, retreating back a few paces, applied the taliſ- 
man again to his breaſt, and having recovered his own 
form would have ruſhed again into her arms; but ſhe 
ſtarted from him in ca and terror. He ſmiled at 
the effect of the prodigy; and ſuſtaining her on his bo- 
ſom, repeated ſome tender incidents which were known 
to no other; told her by what means he had intercepted 
her meſſage; and urged her immediately to eſcape, that 
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they might poſſeſs all their deſires in each other, and 


| Jeave the incumbrance of royalty to the wretch whoſe 


likeneſs he had been enabled to aſſume, and was now 
impatient to renounce. Aux gazed at him with a 
fixed attention, till her ſuſpicion and doubts were re- 
moved; then ſuddenly turned from him, tore her gar- 
ment, and looking up to heaven imprecated curſes upon 
her head, till her voice faultered and ſhe burſt into tears. 

Or this agony, which NovuraDpin beheld with un- 
utterable difireſs the broken exclamationsof Amana at 
length acquainted him with the cauſe. In the bowl,” 
ſaid the, ** which thou haſt intercepted, there was death. 
« ] withed when I took it from my lips, that the draught 
« which remained might be poiton : a powder was im- 
« mediately ſhaken into it by an inviſible hand, and a 
« yoice whiſpered me that him who drank the potion 
« jt would inevitably deſtroy.” | 

NovuraDDIN, to whoſe heart the fatal malignity had 
now ſpread, perceived that his diſfolution would be ſud- 
den: his legs already trembled, and his eyes became 
dim; he ſtretched out his arms towards Amana, and 
his countenance was diftorted by an effectual effort to 
ſpeak ; impenetrable darkneſs came upon him, he groan- 
ed and fell backwards. In his fall the talifman again 
ſmote his breaſt ; his form was again changed, and the 
horrors of death were impreſſed upon the features of 
Osuix. -AMAana, Who 1an to ſupport him, when ſhe 
perceived the laſt transformation, ruſhed out of the a- 
partment with the wild impetuoſity of diſtraction and de- 
ſpair. The ſeraglio was alarmed in a moment; the bo- 
dy which was miſtaken for that of Osuix, was examin- 
ed by the phyſicians; the effects of poiſon were evident; 


 Avana was immediately ſuſpected, and by the command 


of SHOMAR, who ſucceeded his father, ſhe was put to 
death. 8 5 

Such, faid the companion of Rurpi, was the end 
of NouRaDDIN, and AuANA, of Os MIN and CalE D, 
from whaſe deſtiny I have withdrawn the veil. Let the 
world conſider it and be wiſe ; be thou ſtill the meſſen- 


ger of inſtruction, and let increaſe of knowledge cloath 


thee with humility. 
Wile mine eye was fixed upon the hoary fage who 
” _ 
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had thus vouchſafed me counſel and knowledge, his 7 


countenance became bright as the morning, and his robe 
fleecy like a cloud ; he roſe like a vapour from the 
ground, and the next moment I ſaw him no more. 
1 TrHen: turned towards RuEDI the hermit, chilled 
with reverence, and dumb with aſtoniſhment, : but in 
the countenance of Rxepi was the calm cheerfulnel 
of ſuperior virtue; and I perceived that the ſanctity of 
his lite had acquainted him with divine intelligence. 
« Hamer,” faid he, © the voice which thou haſt heard 
« js the voice of Zacnts the genius; by whoſe power 
« the wonders which he has related are produced. It 
« js the province of Zacnis to puniſh impatience and 
« preſumption, by fulfilling the deſires of thoſe who 
0 wiſh to interrupt the order of nature, and preſume to 
« direct the hand of Providence. Relate what thou 
% haſt heard, to preſerve others from his power. 
Now, therefore, let virtue ſuffer adverſity with pa- 
tience, and vice dread to incur the miſery ſhe would in- 
flict: for by him who repines at the ſcale of Heaven, 


his own portion of good is diminiſhed ; and he who 


preſumptuouſly aſſumes the ſword,. will turn the point 
upon his own boſom. 5 


FCC 
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Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ 5 
Conſultus erro. HoR. 
I miſs'd my end, and loſt my way, | 

By crack-brain'd wifdom led aſtray, 


| To the ADveENTURER. 
S IR, 
T has long been charged by one part of mankind 
upon the other, that they will not take advice, that 
counſel and inſtruction are generally thrown away, and 
that, in defiance both of admonition and example, all 
claim the right to chooſe their own meaſures and to re- 


gulate their own lives. | 
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Tuar there is ſomething in advice very uſeful and 
falutary, ſeems to be equally confelloi on all hands; 
fince even thoſe that rejeC it, allow for the moft part 
that rejection to be wrong, but charge the fault upon 


the unſkilful manner in which it is given; they admit 
the efficacy of the medicine, but abhor the nauſeouſneſs 


of the vehicle. | | ; 

Tu us mankind have gone on from century to centu- 
ry; ſome have been adviſing others how to act, and 
ſome have been. teaching the adviſers how to adviſe ; 


+ yet very little alteration has been made in the world. 


As we mulſt all by the law of nature enter life. in igno- 
rance, we mult all make our way through it by the light 
of our own experience, and, for any ſecurity that advice 
has been yet able to afford, muſt endeavour after Tuc- 
ceſs at the hazard of miſcarriage, and learn to do right 
by venturing to do wrong. | | 3 

By advice I would not be underſtood to mean, the 
everlaſting and unvariable principles of moral and reli- 


85 e truth, from which no change of external circum- 


ances can juſtify any deviation; but ſuch directions as 
reſpect merely the prudential part of conduct, and which 
may be followed or neglected without any violation of 
eſſential duties. | | | 
Ir is, indeed, not ſo frequently to make us good, as 
to make us wiſe, that our friends employ the officiouſ- 
neſs of counſel; and among the rejectors of advice, 
who are mentioned by the grave and ſententious with fo 
much acrimony, you will not ſo often find the vicious 
and abandoned, as the pert and the petulant, the viva- 


| cious and the giddy. 


As the great end of female education is to get a huſ- 
band, this likewiſe is the general ſubje& of female ad- 
vice; and the dreadful denunciation againſt thoſe vola- 
tile girls, who will not liſten patiently to the lectures of 
wrinkled wiſdom, is, that they will die unmarried, or 
throw themſelves away upon ſome worthleſs fellow, 
who will never be able to keep them a coach. 1 

I, BEING naturally of a ductile and eaſy temper, 
without ſtrong defires or quick reſentments, was always 
a favourite amongſt the elder ladies, becauſe I never 
rebelled againſt ſeniority, nor could be charged with 

Rs. Ys. tdttkinking 
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thinking myſelf wiſe before my time; but heard every 
opinion with ſubmiſſive ſilence, pro'efied myſelf ready 
to learn from all who ſeemed inclined to teach me, paid | 


the fame grateful acknowledgments for precepts con- cba 
tradictory to each other, and if any —— aroſe, \ 
was careful to fide with her who preſided in the company. hay 

Or this compliance I very eaſily found the advantage; ¶ lity 
for my aunt MaT1Lpa left me a very large addition to inſt 
my fortune, for this reaſon chiefly, as ſhe herſelf de- Id 
clared, becauſe I was not above hearing good counſel, nun 
but would fit from morning till night to be inſtructed, et 
while my ſiſter Suk EY, who was a year younger than pr 
myſelf, and was, therefore, in greater want of infor- 0 8 
ma*:>n, was ſo much conceited of her own knowledge, this 
that whenever the good lady in the ardour of her bene- | vp 


volence reproved or inſtructed her, ſhe would pout or 

titter, interrupt her with queſtions, or embarraſs her of © 

with objections. . | | | 
I 84D no deſign to ſupplant my fifter by this complai- ©! * 


fant attention; nor, when the conſequence of my ob- me 
ſequioufneſs came to be known, did Sox EY ſo much bert 
envy as deſpiſe me: I was, however, very well pleaſed rute 
with my ſucceſs; and having received, from the con- be p 
current opinion of all mankind, a notion that to be rich don 


was to be great and happy, I thought I had obtained my war 
advantages at an eaſy rate, and reſolved to continue the ſtart 


ſame paſhve attention, fince I found myſelf ſo powerfully * 
recommended by it to kindneſs and eſteem. Ln 

Tas deſire of adviſing has a very extenſive preva- told 
lence ; and, fince advice cannot be given but te thoſe he \ 
that will hear it, a patient liſtener is neceſſary to the ac- bis 


commodation of all thoſe who defire to be confirmed in his 
the opinion of their own wiſdom : a patient liſtener, ] Man 
however, is not always to be had; the preſent age, that 
whatever age is preſent, is ſo vitiated and difordered, and 
that young people are readier to talk than to attend, and they 
=_ counſel is only thrown away upon thoſe who are * 32 
ull of their own perfections. 1 


I was, therefore, in this ſcarcity of good ſenſe a ge- with 
neral favourite ; and ſeldom faw a day in which ſome | with 
fober matron did not invite me to her houſe, or take me P21 


out in her chariot, for the fake of inſttucting me how | n 
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to keep my character in this cenſorious age, how to con- 
=X duct myſelf in the time of courtſhip, how to ſtipulate 
for a ſettlement, how to manage a huſband of every 
character, regulate my family, and educate my children. 
Wes are all naturally credulous in our own fayour : 


having been ſo often careſſed and applauded for my doci- 
lity, I was willing to believe myſelf really enlightened by 
inſtruction, and completely qualified for the taſk of life: 
I did not doubt but I was entering the world with a 
mind furniſhed againſt all exigencies, with expedients to 
extricate myſelf from every difficulty, and fagacity to 
provide againſt every danger ; I was, therefore, in haſte 
to give ſome ſpecimen of my prudence, and to ſhew that 
this liberality of inſtruction had not been idly laviſhed 
upon a mind incapable of improvement. 

My purpoſe, for why ſhould I deny it, was like that 


of other women, to obtain a huſband of rank and for- 
tune ſuperior to my own; in this I had the concurrence 
of all thoſe that had afſumed the- province of directing 


me : that the woman was undone that married below 
herſelf, was univerſally agreed; and though ſome ven- 
tured to aſſert, that the richer man —_ invariably to 
be preferred, and that money was a ſufhcient compenſa- 
tion for a defective anceſtry ; yet the majority declared 
warmly for a gentleman, and were of opinion that up- 
ſtarts ſhould be degraded., 

Wirn regard to. other qualifications I had an irre- 
concileable variety of inſtructions: I was ſometimes 
told, that deformity was no defect in a man; and that 
he who was not encouraged to intrigue by an opinion of 
his perſon, was more likely to value the tenderneſs of 
his wife: but a grave widow directed me to chuſe a 
man who might imagine himſelf agreeable to me, for 
that the deformed were always inſupportably vigilant, 
and apt to (ink into Abet or burſt into rage, if 
they found their wife's eye wandering for a moment to 
2 good face or a handſome ſhape. "BT 

Trey were, however, all unanimous in warning me, 
with repeated cautions, againſt all thoughts of union 
with a wit, as a being with whom no happineſs could 
poſſibly be enjoyed: men of every other kind I was 
taught to govern, but a wit was an animal of whom no 

arts 
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arts of taming had been yet diſcovered : the woman 
whom he could once get within his power, was conſi- 
dered as loſt to all hope of dominion or of quiet; for 
he would detect artifice and defeat allurement, and if 
once he diſcovered any failure of conduct, would be- 


lieve his own eyes, in defiance of tears, careſſes, and 
proteſtations. . 5 
In purſuance of theſe ſage principles I proceeded to 


form my ſchemes; and while I was yet in the firſt bloom 1 


of youth, was taken out at an aſſembly by Mr. FRISK. 
I am afraid my cheeks glowed, and my eyes ſparkled ; 


for I obſerved the looks of all my fuperintendants fixed | 
. anxiouſly upon me; and I was next day cautioned a- 


gainſt him from all hands, as a man of the moſt danger- 


ous and formidable kind, who had writ verſes to one 
lady, and then forſaken her only becauſe ſhe could not | 


read them, and had lampooned another for no other 
fault than defaming his ſiſter. 5 
Ha vix o been hitherto accuſtomed to obey, I ven- 
tured to diſmiſs Mr. FRIsk, who happily did not think 
me worth the labour of a lampoon ; I was then ad- 
dreſſed by Mr. STuxpy, and congratulated by all my 
friends on the manors of which I was ſhortly to be a la- 
dy: but STuxDY's converſation was fo groſs, that after 
the third viſit I could endure him no longer, and incur- 
red by diſmiſſing him the cenſure of all my friends, who 
declared that my nicety was greater than my prudence, 
and that they feared it would be my fate at laſt to be 
wretched with a wit. = £ ; 
By a wit, however, I was never afterwards attacked, 
but lovers of every other claſs, or pretended lovers, [ 
have often had ; and, notwithſtanding the advice con- 
ſtantly given me, to have no regard in my choice to my 
own inclinations, I could not forbear to diſcard ſome for 
vice, and ſome for rudeneſs. I was once loudly cen- 


ſured for refuſing an old gentleman who offered an enor- 


mous jointure, and died of a phthiſie a year after 
and was ſo bated with inceſſant opportunities, that J 
ſhould have given my hand to Do the ſtock-jobber, 
had not the fall of intereſt made him afraid of the ex- 
pences of matrimony. | 


| Sow, indeed, I was permitted to encourage; but 


miſcarried 
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miſcarried of the main end by treating them according 
Oman to the rules of art which had been preſcribed me. Al- 
donſi- WT 1115, an old maid, infuſed into me ſo much haughti- 
; for neſs and reſerve, that ſome of my lovers withdrew-thems 
nd if ſelves from my frown and returned no more ; others 
1 be- WW ...cc driven away by the demands of ſettlement, which 
and the widow TxarLand directed me to make; and I have 

learned by many experiments, that to aſk advice is to 
jed to loſe opportunity. Jam, SIR, 
loom WI FT Your humble Servant, 
wo 1 PER DIT A. 

cU; Mm 

ede, OOO MMC 
inger- | | 


d not | 


o one | No. 15. Tueſday, July 24, 1753. 


other - 

| — Quid virtus & quid ſapientia poſſit, | | 
I ven- Utile propoſuit nobis exemplar Ulyſſem. Hos, 
think BY To ſhew what pious wiſdom's power can do, 
en ad- The poet ſets Ulyſſes in our view. Francis. 
all m | | | | 
e a Ja HAVE frequently wondered at the common prac- 
t after tice of our inſtructors of youth, in making their pu- 
incur- pils far more intimately acquainted with the IL1ap than 


3, who WW with the Ooyssety of HoMER. This abſurd cuſtom 
dence, WW which ſeems to ariſe from the ſuppoſed ſuperiority of 
to be the former poem, has inclined me to make ſome reflec- 
tions on the excellency of the latter; a taſk I am the 
acked, more readily induced to undertake, as fo little is per- 
vers, [ formed in the diſſertation prefixed by Broome to Pope's 
e con- tranſlation of this work, which one may venture to pro- 
to my nounce is confuſed, defective and dull. Thoſe who re- 
me for if ceive all their opinions in criticiſm trom cuſtom and au- 
y cen- WW thority, and never dare to conſult the deciſions of rea- 
n eNOT-" WY ſon, and the voice of nature and truth, muſt not accuſe 
after; me of being affectedly paradoxical, if I endeavour to 
that I maintain that the OprssEy excels the ILiap in many 
jobber, reſpeQs ; and that for ſeveral reaſons, young ſcholais 
the ex- ſhould peruſe it early and attentively. 8 
Tu E moral of this poem is more extenſiyely uſeful 


> 3 but chan that of the ILIAD; which indeed by diſplaying 
carried | the 
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the dite effects of diſcord among rulers, may rectify the 

conduct of princes, and may be called the MANUAL oT 
MONARCHS : Whereas the patience, the prudence, the 


wiſdom, the temperance, and fortitude of UIvss ES, 


afford a pattern, the utility of which is not confined 
within the compaſs of courts and palaces, but deſcends 
and diffuſes its influence over common life and daily 
laced 
prone to imitation, if patriotiſm be 
preferable to implacability, if an eager deſire to return 
to ones country and family, be more manly and noble 
than an eager deſire to be revenged of an enemy, then 

ſhould our eyes rather be fixed on ULysses than 
AcniLLEs. Unexperienced minds, too eaſily capti- | 
vated with the fire and fury of a gallant general, are 
apt to prefer courage to conſtancy, and firmneſs to hu- || 
and 
the murderers of mankind, with the deteſtation due to 
their crimes ; becauſe we have been inured almoſt from 


8 If the faireſt examples ought to be 


efore us in an a 


manity. We do not behold the deſtroyers of peace 


our infancy to liſten to the praiſes that have been wan- 


tonly laviſhed on them by the moſt exquiſite poetry: 
« The muſes,“ to apply the words of an ancient Lyric, 
& have concealed and decorated the bloody ſword with 


« wreaths of myrtle.” Let the ILtap be ever ranked 
at the head of human compoſitions for its ſpirit and ſub- 
limity ; but let not the milder, and, perhaps, more 
infinuating and attractive beauties of the Op rss Ex be 
deſpiſed and overlooked. In the one we are placed 
amidſt the rage of ſtorms and tempeſt ; 


"Nc ' uno AuiAnmy ace Kihainyg e xh 
Har enwewau, drt AufgoraTor xtes Vowp 
Zeus, dre In g avrdpeaos KoTiOTdpreye; Nankmuy 


Iliad XVI. 384 


As when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhowers : 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 
And opens all the flood-gates of the ſkies. Pops. 

In the other, all is tranquil and ſedate, and calmly 
delightful. | 


— — — 


fora ? 
delicic 
muſic, 
to Ith 
in the 
proacl 


He 


To re 


3 x 
. by 
[ : e 
* * « 8 
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AL Of AMA airs LePuper? AyuTVEOVIcs A ,, er 
ce, the "Naxrards avinow avarLvxer atpure;, Odyſſ. IV. 566. 
YSSES, Bi Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime z 
onfned 


The fields are florid with unfading prime: 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or ſhake the fleecy ſnow : 

1 But from the breezy deep, the bleſt inhale 
1 U The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale, Porr. 


d noble Accordingly to diſtinguiſh the very different natures of 
y, then Ws theſe poems, it was antiently the practice of thoſe who 
s than publicly recited them, to repreſent the IL IA p, in allu- 
capti-¶ ſion to the bloodſhed it deſcribed, in a robe of ſcarlet; 
ral, are and the Op vss E v, on account of the voyages it relates, 
to hu- in an azure veſtment. 5 
ace and Tur predominant pafiion of ULxss s being the 
due to love of his country, for the ſake of which he even re- 
> from fuſes immortality, the poet has taken every occaſion ta 
en wan diſplay it in the livelieſt and moſt ſtriking colours. The 
poetry: ¶ ficit time we behold the hero, we find him diſconſolate- 
t Lyric, h fitting on the ſolitary ſhore, ſighing to return to Itha- 
rd with ca, Noror 0vgcuiras, weeping inceſſantly, and ſtill caſt- 
ranked ing his eyes upon the ſea. 
and ſub- 3 : ; * 
3, more Il ovlov er alpuyilar Frgrionero, Jaxpua xe. 
SSEY be e While a goddeſs,” ſays Minerva, at the very begin= 
placed ning of the poem, by her power and her allure- 
ment detains him from Ithaca, he is dying with de- 
« fire to ſee even ſo much as the ſmoke ariſe from his 
% much-loved iſland.” Tarda fluunt, ingrataque tem- 
fora ! While the luxurious Phæacians were enjoying a 
delicious banquet, he attended not to their mirth and 
VI. 384 E muſic, for the time approached when he was to return 
to Ithaca; they had prepared a ſhip for him to ſet fail 
in the very next morning: and the thoughts of his ap- 
proaching happineſs having engroſſed all his ſoul, 


5 | 
Poer.W He ſate, and ey d the ſun, and wiſh'd the night 
4 calmly 1 m=_ - Ay yap H ret hat. 


To repreſeat his impatience more ſtrongly, the poet 
adds 


e ſcends 
d daily 
laced 1 


ws | 
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adds a moſt expreſſive ſimile, ſuited to the ſimplicity of 

ancient times: The ſetting of the ſun,” ſays he, 
% was as welcome and grateful to ULysses, as it is 
« to a well-laboured plowman, who earneſtly waits for 
its decline, that he may return to his ſupper, Aeru M 

« ire, , while his weary knees are painful to him 
« as he walks along,” | ie: = 


/ 
——— — ſc N YT WT. 


Jinforn 
nove © 


« Notwithſtanding all the pleaſures and endearments 
ſorrov 


] received from Calypſo, yet,” ſays our hero, 1 


4 perpetually bedewed with my tears the garments 
« which this immortal beauty gave to me.“ SN 
EAT & ai | 
Adxguoi devioxor Y h apferra dure Kava. 


We are preſented in every page with freſh inftances of | 


this love of his country, and his whole behaviour con- 


6 nature 


counte 


And t 
che ſix 


clamat 


vinces us, | 1 
*N; Sd ATi I5 rallpl dog, 89k Tot of hoſ 
f ; are Pel 
This generous ſentiment runs like a golden vein 3 
throughout the whole poem. e 5 could 1 
Ir this animating example were duly and deeply in- MWwith a 
culcated, how ſtrong an impreſſion would it. neceſſarily MW which 
make upon the yielding minds of youth, when melted I cations 
and mollified by the warmth of ſuch exalted poetry! derer. 
Nos is the Op ss EV leſs excellent and uſeful, in the MEume: 
amiable pictures it affords of private affections and do- Writy. + 
meſtic tenderneſſes, | | « dat 
| | «a if 
— And all the charities. 4 : * 
Of father ſon, and brother. MI LTO. . 8 5 
Warn ULxvss Es deſcends into the infernal regions, I thy 
it is fnely contrived that he ſhould meet his res mo- the « 
ther Ax TIcLEA. After his firſt ſorrow and ſurprize, he ¶ ſuperfic 
eagerly inquires into the cauſes of her death, and adds, all that 
„ Doth my father yet live? does my fon poſſeſs my do- Þ indelica 
« minions, or does he groan under the tyranny of ſome let ther 
« uſurper who thicks I ſhall never return? Is my wife Þ greateit 
& ſtill conſtant to my bed? or hath ſome noble Grecian FE lays Fe 
% married her? Theſe queſtions are the very voice of VoL, 
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Agra 


o him i i : gee 
_MEfrkt interview with his father, whom he finds diverting 


ments 


is cc ti 


ments 


ces of 


Con- 


vein 


ly in- 
ſſarily 
nelted 
7 
in the 
d do- 


TON. 

ions, 
7 mo- 
ze, he 
adds, 
iy do- 
ſome 
wife 
recian 
ice of 
1ature 


ity. of + nature and affeRion. Ax rIcHEA anſwers, that © ſhe 
s he, 
8 it is 
its for 
„ ſolably bewails his abſence, and ſighs for 


« herſelf died with grief for the loſs of ULysses ; that 


is return.“ 


Wk the hero, diſguiſed like a ſtranger, has the 


his cares with rural amuſements in his little garden, he 
iaforms him that he had ſeen his ſon in his travels, but 
now deſpairs of beholding him again. Upon this the 
ſorrow of LaERTES is inexpreſſible: ULysszs can 
counterfeit no longer, but exclaims ardently, | 


T, Jam he! O father riſe ! behold 
Thy ſon ! — 


And the diſcovery of himſelf to Teremacnus, in 
the ſixteenth book, in a ſpeech of ſhort and broken ex- 
clamations, 1s equally tender and pathetic. 


Tu E duties of univerſal benevolence, of charity, and 
of hoſpitality, that unknown and unpractiſed virtue, 


could not add than in any modern. ULysses meets 
with a friendly reception in all the various nations to 
which he is driven; who declare their inviolable obli- 


gations to protect and cheriſh the ſtranger and the wan- 


derer. Above all, how amiable is the behaviour of 
EUMEUS to his unknown maſter, who aſks for his cha- 
rity. © It is not lawful for me, ſays the Se *YPoef, 
dare not deſpiſe any ſtranger or indigent man, even 
if he were much meaner than thou appeareſt to be; 
« for the poor and ſtrangers are ſent to us by Jue1- 
« TER!” «© Keep,” ſays EpicTETUsS, © continually in 


© thy memory, what Eumevus ſpeaks in Homer to 


„the diſguiſed ULysSsEs.” I am ſenſible, that many 
ſuperficial French critics have endeavoured to ridicule 
all that paſſes at the lodge of Eumevus, as coarſe and 
indelicate, and below the diznicy of Epic poetry: but 
let them attend to the following obſervation of the 
greateit genius of their nation; Since it is delightful,” 
lays FENELON, in one of T1Tian's landſcapes to ſee 


Vo. II, C « the 


© LagRTES languiſhes away life in ſolitude and forrow 
. for him; and that PexeLoPE print and incon- 


are perpetually inculcated with more emphaſis and ele- 
gance than in any ancient philoſopher, and I wiſh I 
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„with the polite heroes of Clelia or Cleopatra.” 
TE moral precepts with which every page of the 


OdrssExr is pregnant, are equally noble: PLaTo's with 
is here accompliſhed; for we behold VirTve 1 


-2ppearing to the ſons of men, in her moſt awful and mot 
alluting charms.  , | 
Taz remaining reaſons, why the OpyssEtr is equal 


if not ſuperior to the ILIA D, and why it is a poem moſt 


peculiarly proper for the peruſal of youth; are, becauſe 


the great variety of events and ſcenes it contains, inte- 
reſt and engage the attention more than the ILIA PD, be- 


cauſe characters and images drawn from familiar life, aref 


more uſeful to the generality of readers, and are alſo 
more difficult to be drawn; and becaule the conduct of 
this poem, conſidered as the moſt perfect of Epopzas, 
is more artful and judicious than that of the other, 
The diſcuſſion of theſe beauties will make the ſubjeR 
of ſome enſuing paper. 27 * 

” fe, Wl GSH 
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No. 76, 
the goats climbing up a hanging rock, or to behold nM 
one of TE NIE RS“'s pieces a country feaſt and ruſtic 
% dances; it is no wonder, that we are pleaſed with 
* ſuch natural deſcriptions as we find in the Opvss EY. 
This ſimplicity of manners ſeems to recal the golden 
„age. I am more pleaſed with honeſt Eume vs, tha 
tende. 
with i 


* 7 
WITS 
* ö 0 
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Bo: 
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himſel 


beard, 
offerec 
ſtrels 
ſcream 
throug 
the Py 
cry'd, - 
« wit! 


Duc me, PaxENSs, celſigue dominator poll, 
Quocunque placuit ; nulla parendi mora eft ; 
Adſum impiger. Fac nolle ; comitabor geme ns, 
Maluſque patiar, quod bona licuit pati. 

SEN ECA ex CLEANTHE, 
Condud me, thou of beings cauſe divine, 
Where'er Pm deſtin'd in thy great deſign! 
Active, I follow on: for ſhould my wil 
Reſiſt, Pm impious; but muſt follow Kill. 

HaRRI3õ. 


B OZ AL DAB 


DESPAI! 
his boſe 
ſhot th 
human 


- 


x 5 
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old in 2 | 
ruſtic 
| with 


Oz ALD AB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſe- | 


Joſeaſure, and had every morning anointed his head 


gold ; with the oil of gladneſs, when his only fon ABoran, 
than for whom he had crouded his treaſuries with gold, ex- 


7 


tended his dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured them 


of the with iwpregnable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly wounded, as 
's wifi he was hunting, with an arrow from an unknown hand, 
ſonally and expired in the feld. 11 poles 
d moſt BOZALDAB in the diftraQtion of grief and deſpair re- 


fuſed to return to his palace, and retired to the gloomieſt 


equal rotto in the neighbouring mountain : he there rolled 
n moll himſelf on the duſt, tore away the hairs of his hoary 
ecauſlt beard, and daſhed the cup of conſolation that PatTriewcr 
„inte- offered him to the ground. He ſuffered not his min- 
D, be- ſtrels to approach his preſence; but liſtened to the 
fe, ar ſcreams of the melancholy birds of midnight, that flit 
're alſol through the ſolitary vaults. and echoing chambers of 
duc ofthe Pyramids. Can that GO be henevolent,” he 
opzay Ml <'7'd, © who thus wounds the ſoul, as from an ambuſh, 
other with unexpected ſorrows, and cruſhes his creatures, 
ſabjeall © in a moment with irremediable calamity? Ye lying 


« Imans, prate to us no more of the juſtice and the king- 
« neſs of an all-direQing and „ OE v E! 
„% He, whom ye pretend reigns in Heaven, is ſo far 
« from e the miſerable ſons of men, that he 
{© perpetually delights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowers in 
« the garden of Hoy ; and like a malignant giant, to 
« beat down the ſtrongeſt towers of Haeeiness with 
the iron mace of his anger. If this Being poſſeſſed 
« the goodneſs and the power with which flattering 
« prieſts have inveſted him, he would doubtleſs be in- 
« clined: and enabled, to baniſh thoſe evils which ren- 
« der the world a dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale of vani- 
e ty and woe.—[ will continue in it no longer !” 

Ar that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, which 
D:sra1R had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep into 
his boſom ; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes of lightning 
ſhot through *the cavern, and a being of more than 
human beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, 


! 2 crowned 


DAB 


D curely for many years in the filken pavilions ß 
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anqwaed with amaranth, and waving a branch of palm No. 
in his right hand, arreſted the arm of the crembling and . to 


aſtoniſhed CaLien, and ſaid with a majeſtic ſmile, MF « dif 


< Follow me to the top of this mountain.” * 00% 

Loox from hence, ſaid the awful conductor, I am . me 
4% CaLoc, the Angel of Pzace, look from hence into by 
« the valley.” | | | 

Bo AL DAR opened his eyes and beheld a barren, aH like 
ſultry, and ſolitary ifland, in the midſt of which fat a and 
pale, meagre and gaſtly figure: It was a merchant juſt I tau: 
periſhing with famine, and lamenting that he could find jew 
neither wild berries nor a ſingle ſpring in this forlorn(M@«- LA 
uninhabited defart ; and begging the protection of hea- . pere 
ven againſt the tigers that would now certainly deſtroy 


. 


Him, ſince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he had colled- . only 
ed to make nightly fires to affright them. He then cat . Hap 
a caſket of jewels on the ſand, as trifles of no uſe ; and. tuen 
crept feeble and trembling on an eminence, -where he Tus 
was accuſtomed to fit every evening to watch the ſetting M.gorne, 
ſun, and to give a ſignal to any ſhip that might haply ap- per ; th 
proach the iſland. | ; , gold of 
IIxNHABITANT of heaven,” cried BoZzALDAB, ſurroun 
« ſuffer not this wretch to periſh by the fury of will Ma; 
* heafts.” „Peace,“ faid the angel, © and cbſerve.” jons; © 
HF looked again, and beheld a veſſel arrived at the BOz AL 
deſolate iſle. What words can paint the rapture of the Hour 
ſtarving merchant, when the captain offered to tranſport « G 
him to his native country, if he would reward him with Calier 
half the jewels of his caſket, No ſooner had this pity- . canft 
leſs commander received the ſtipulated ſum, than he Ax a x3 
held a conſultation with his crew, and they agreed to been 
| ſeize the remaining jewels, and leave the unhappy exile on th 
in the ſame helpleſs and lamentable condition in which. way 4 
they diſcovered him. He wept and trembled, intreatedMW«« ſuffer 
and implored in vain: ; . & Confi 
« WILL Heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be prae- heaven. 
« tifed, exclaimed BoZaLDas ?—* Look again” ſaid, N renate 
„the Ax GEL. and behold the very ſhip in which, I the plac 
e ſhort-ſighted as thou art, thou withedſt the merchant N healch, 1 
might embark, daſhed in pieces on a rock: doſt thou ſenſibilit) 
„not hear the cries of ſinking ſailors? Preſume not Cain, it h 
a . „to be withe 
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« to direct the Governor of the UxIvERSE in his 
« diſpoſal of events. The man whom thou haſt pitied 
„ ſhall be taken from this dreaty ſolitude, but not by the 
method thou wouldſt preſcribe. His vice was avarice. 
by which he became not only abominable, but wretch- 
ed: he fancied ſome mighty charm in wealth, which, 
„like the wand of ABDIEL, would gratify every with + 
* and obviate every fear. This wealth he has now been 
„taught not only to deſpiſe but abhor: he caſt his 
„ jewels upon the ſand, and confeſſed them to be uſe- 
leſs; he offered part of them to the matiners, and 
perceived them to be pernicious: he has now learnt, 
that they are rendered uſeful or vain, good or evil, 
„only by the fituation and temper: of the poſſeſſor. 
„Happy is he whom diſtreſs has taught wiſdom ! But 
turn thine eyes to another and more intereſting ſcene.” 
Tue CaLren inſtantly beheld a magnificent palace, 
adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors wrought in jaſ- 
per; the ivory doors of which, turning on hioges of the 
gold of GoT.coNDx, diſcovered a throne of diamonds, 
{1rrounded with the RaJas of fifty nations, and with 
ambaſſadors in various habits and of different complex- 
ions ; on which ſar ABgoxam'the much lamented ſon of 
BozaLDAB, and by his fide a princeſs fairer than a 
HouRTt. 5 | : . 
« Gzaciovs ALL Al it is my ſon,” cried the 

Carin — © O let me hold him to my heart,“ Thou 
canſt not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion,” replied the 
ANGEE: [ am now ſhewing thee what would have 
been the deſtiny of thy ſon, had he continued longer 
* on the earth.” © And why,” returned BoOZZAL DAR, 
was he not permitted to continue? Why was I not 
« ſuffered to be a witneſs of ſo muchsfelicity and power? 
© Confider the ſequel,” replied he that dwells in the fifth 
heaven. BoZaLDas' looked earneſtly and ſaw the coun- 
tenai:ce of his ſon, on which he had been uſed to behold. 
the placid ſmile of ſimplicity and the vivid bluſhes of 
health, now diftorted with rage, and now fixed in the in- 
ſenſibility of drunkenneſs : it was again animated with diſ- 
Gain, it became pale with apprehenſion, and appeared to 
be withered by intemperance; his hands were ſtained 
with blood, he trembled by turns with fury and terror: 
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the palace ſo lately ſhining with oriental pomp, changed 
ſuddenly into the cell of a dungeon, where his ſon la 

ſtretched out on the cold pavement, gagged and bent 
with his eyes put out. Soon aſter he perceived the fa- 


vourite Sultana, who before was ſeated by his fide, enter 
with a bowl of poifon, which ſhe. compelled Anoram to 
drink, andafterwards married the ſucceſſor to his throne. 


Harry, ſaid CaLoc, © is he whom PRoyIDENCE 
„ has by the angel of death ſnatched from gilt! from 


+« whom that power is with-held, which, if he had poſ- | 


*© ſeſſed, would have accumulated upon himſelf yet 
„greater miſery than it could bring upon others.“ 
I is enough,” cried BozaLDAB ; I adore the 
« inſcrutable ſchemes of QunisciEnce !—From what 
« dreadful evil, has my ſon been reſcued, by a death 
«© which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate. and prema- 
* ture! a death of innocence and peace, which has 
„ bleſſæd his memory upon earth, and tranſmitted his 
„ ſpirit to the ſkies.” | | 1 
sr away the dagger,“ replicd the heavenly meſ- 
ſenger, which thou wait preparing to plunge into 
„ thine own heart. Exchange complaint for ſilence, 


* and doubt for adoration. Can a mortal look down 
© without giddineſs and ſtupefaction, into the vaſt abyſs 
« of ETERKHAL WisDom? Can a mind that ſees not. 


4, jnfinitely, perfectly comprehend any thing among an 
„ infinity of objects mutually relative? Can the chan- 
* nejs, which thou commandeſt to be cut to receive 
„the annual inundations of the NILE, contain the wa- 
« ters of the Ockg Ax? Remember that perfect happi- 
% neſs cannot be conferred on a creature? for perfect 
„ happineſs is an attribute as incommunicable as perfect 
„ power and eternity.” C + 
Tae ANGEL, while he was ſpeaking thus, ſtretched 
out his pinions to fly back to the Empyreum ; and the 
flutter of his wings was like the ruſhing of a cataract, 
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AM tO . wo : 

tone. Peccare dicentes 

ENCE Fallax hiſtorias monet, 


To taint th' attentive mind ſhe cries 


! poſ- | With tales of exemplary vice. 

f yet | Se 

* To the ApvenTURER. 
e the S IR. | 
what 


SHALL make no apology for the trouble I am 

] about to give you, ſince I am ſure the motives that 
induce me to give it, will have as much weight with 
you as they have with me: I ſhall, therefore, without 
further preface, relate to you the events of a life, 
which, however inſignificant and unentertaining, af- 


meſ⸗ fords a leſſon of the higheſt importance; a leſſon the 
into value of which J have experienced, and may, there- 
ence, fore, recommend. TIS = 3 
down T am the daughter of a gentleman of good family, 
abyſs who, as he was a younger brother, purchaſed with the 
'$ not. portion that was allotted him a genteel poſt under the 
Pg an government. My mother died when I was but twelve 
chan- | years old; and my father who was exceſſively fond of 
CELVe BW me, determined to be himſelf my preceptor, and to 
Si WAY take care that my natural genius, which his partiality 
Appl. made him think above the common rank, ſhould not 
erfect want the improvements of a liberal education. He 
erfect was a man of ſenſe with a tolerable ſhare of learning. 

5 In his youth he had been a free- liver, and perhaps for 
8 that reaſon took ſome pains to become what is called a 


to know, that it was neceſſary his daughter ſhould be 
reftrained from thoſe liberties, which he had looked up- 
on as trifling errors in his own conduct. He, therefore, 


laboured with great application to inculcate in me the 
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free-thinker. But whatever faſhionable frailties he 
rack, might formerly have allowed in himſelf, he was now in 
advanced life, and had at leaft worldly wiſdom enough 
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love of order, the beauty of moral rectitude, and the 


Happineſs and felf reward of virtue; but at the ſame 


time profeſſed it his deſign to free my mind from vulgar 


> rae ſuperſtition, for ſo he called Reveared 


EL1G610Nn. As JI was urged to chuſe virtue, and reject 
vice, from motives which had no neceſſary connexion 
with immortality, I was not led to conſider a future 
Nate either with hope or fear: my father, indeed, 
when I urged him vpon that ſubjeR, a'ways intimated 
that the doctrine of 11mortality, whether true or falſe, 
ought not at all to influence my conduct or interrupt 
my peace; becauſe the virtue which ſecured happineſs 
in the preſent ſtate, would alſo ſecure it in a future: a 
future ſtate, therefore, I wholly diſregarded, and, to 
confeſs a truth, diſbelieved ; for I thought I could 
plainly diſcover that it was difbelieved by my father, 


though he bad not thought fit explicitly to declare his 
ſentiments. As J had no very turbulent paſſions, a duc- 


tile and good diſpoſition, and the higheſt reverence ſor 
his underſtanding as well as the tendereſt affeRion for 
him, he found it an eaſy taſk to make me adopt every 


tentiment and opinion which he propoſed to me as his 
own; eſpecially, as he took care to ſupport his prin- 


ciples by the authority and arguments of the beſt writers 
againſt CHRISTIANITY. At the age of twenty I was 
called upon to make uſe of all the philoſophy I had been 
taught, by his death; which not only deprived me of 
a parent I moſt ardently loved, but with him all the 
eaſe and affluence to which J had been accuſtomed. 
His income was only for life, and he had rather lived 
beyond than within it; conſequently there was no- 
thing left for me but the pride and helpleſſneſs of gen- 
tee! lite, a taſte for every thing elegant, and a delicac 

and ſenſibility that has doubled all my ſufferings. In 
this diſtreſs a brother of my mother's, who was grown 
rich in trade, received me into his houſe, and declar- 
ed he would take the fame care of me as if I had been 
his own child. When the firſt tranſports of my grief 
were abated, I found myſelf in an eaty ſituation, and 
from the natural chearſulneſs of my temper J was be- 
ginning once more to taſte of happineſs. My uncle, 
who was a man of narrow underſtanding and illibe- 

| 1a 
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ral education, was a little diſguſted with me for em- 
ploying ſo much of my time in reading; but ſtill more 


ſo, when, happening to examine my books, he found 


by the titles that ſome of them were what he called 
blaſphemy, and tended as he imagined to make me an 
Atheiſt. T endeavoured to explain my principles, 
which I thought it beneath the dignity of virtue to diſ- 
guiſe or diſavow: but as I never could make him con- 
ceive any difference between a Deiſt and Atheiſt, my 
arguments only ſerved to confirm him in the opinion 
that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his own phraſe, 
believed neither God nor Devil. As he was really a 
good man, and heartily zealous for the eſtabliſhed 
faith, though more from habit and prejudice than rea- 
ſon, my errors gave him great affliction :' I perceived 
it with the utmoſt concern; I perceived too, that he 
looked upon me with a degree of abhorrence mixed” 
with pity, and that I was wholly indebted to his good- 
nature for that protection which I bad flattered myſelf 
J ſhould owe to his love. I comforted myſelf, how-: 
ever, with my own integrity, and even felt a conſci- 
ous pride in ſuffering this perſecution from ignorance 
and folly, only becauſe I was ſuperior to vulgar errors 
and popular ſuperſtition ; and that CHRISTIANIT v 
dcferved theſe appellations, I was not more convinced 
by my father's arguments than by my uncle's conduct, 
who, as his zeal was not according to knowledge, was: 
hy no means qualified to adorn ihe deQiine which.he: 
«+ profeffed to believe.” | 5 
Jnap lived a few months under the painful ſenſi- 
bility of receiving continual benefits from a perſon whoſe 
eſteem and affection I had loft, when my uncle one day 
come into my chamber, and after preparing me for 
ſome unexpected good fortune, told me, he had juſt had 
propoſal of marriage for me from a man to whom I 
could not poſſibly have any objection. He then named 
a merchant, with whom I had often been in company 
at his table. As the man was neither old nor ugly, 
had a large fortune and a fair character, my uncle; 
thought himſelf ſufficiently authorized to pronounce as 
he did, that I could not poſſibly have any objection to 
him. An objection, however, I had, Which I told my 
Ge” uncle 
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uncle was to me inſuperable; it was, that the perſon 


whom he propoſed to me as the companion, the guide 
and director of my whole life, to whom I was to vow 
not only obedience but love, had nothing in him that 
could ever engage my affection: his underſtanding was 
low, his ſentiments mean and indelicate, and his man- 
rer unpolite and unpleaſin g. What ſtuff is 
* all clas,” interrupted my uncle, * ſentiments indeli- 
„% cate! unpolite! his underftanding,* forſooth, not 
4 equal to your o-, n! Ah child, if you had leſs ro- 


„ mance, conceit, and arrogance; and more true. diſ- 


ce cretion and prudence, it would do you more good 
than all the fine books you have confounded your poor 


4% head with, and what is worſe, perhaps, ruin'd your 


% poor ſoul. J own, it went a little againſt my con- 
« ſcience. to accept my honeſt friend's kind offer, and 
give him ſuch a pagan for his wife. But how know 1 
« whether the believing huſband may not convert the 
„ unbelieving wife? As to your flighty ob- 
jections, they are ſuch nonſenſe, that T wonder you 
can ſuppoſe me fool enough to be deceived by them. 
„No, child; wiſe as you are, you cannot impoſe up- 
„ ona man who has lived as many years in the world 
„ as | have: I fee your motive; you have ſome infi- 
«© del libertine rake in your eye, with whom you would 
„% go headlong to perdition. But I ſhall take care not 
.<6 to have your ſoul to anſwer for as well as your per- 
« fon. Either I ſhall diſpoſe of you to an honeſt man 
«© that may convert you, or you ſhall diſpoſe of your- 
e ſelf how you pleaſe for me; for 1 diſclaim all fur- 
«© ther care or trouble about you: fo I leave you to 
« conſider, whether or no the kindneſs I have ſhewn 
« you, entitles me to ſome little influence over you, 
and whether you chuſe to ſeek protection where you 
« can find it, or accept of the happy lot Providence 
« has cut out for you.” | 15 
He left me at the cloſe of this fine harangue, and I 
ſet myſelf ſeriouſly to conſider as he bade me, which 
of the two ſtates he had ſet before me I ought to chuſe; 
to ſubmit to a legal ſort of proſtitution, with the ad- 
ditional weight of perjury on my conſcience, or to ex- 
poſe myſelf to all the diſtreſſes of friendleſs poverty 
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and unprotected youth. After ſome hours of delibera- 
tion I determined on the latter, and that more from 
principle than inclination: for though my delicacy would 
have ſuffered extremely in accepting a huſband, at leaſt 
indifferent to me; yet as my heart was perfectly diſen- 
gaged, and my temper naturally eaſy, I thought I could 
have been leſs unhappy in following my uncle's advice, 
than I might probably be in rejecting it: but then I 
muſt have ſubmitted to an action I could not think juſti- 
fable, in order to avoid mere external diſtreſſes. This 
would not have been philoſophical. I had always been 
taught that virtue was of itſelf ſufficient to happineſs ; 
and that thoſe things which are generally eſteemed e- 
vils, could have no power to diſturb: the felicity of a 
mind governed by the eternal rule of right, and truly 


enamour'd of the charms of moral beauty. I reſolved, 


therefore, to run all riſques, rather than depart from 
this glorious principle; I felt myſelf raiſed by the tri- 
al, and exulted in the opportunity of ſhewing my con- 
tempt of the fmiles and frowns of fortune, and of proy- 
ing the power of virtue to ſuſtain the ſoul under all ac- 
cidental circumſtances of diſtreſs. 7 

I coOMMUNICATED:my reſolution to my uncle, aſſur- 
ing him at the ſame time of my everlaſting gratitudg 


and reſpec, and that nothing ſhould have induced me: 


to offend or diſobey him, but his requiring me to do 
what my reaſon and conſcience diſapproved ; that ſup- 
bee the advantages of riches to be really as great as 


e believed, yet ſtill thoſe of virtue were greater, and 


could not reſolve to purchaſe the one by a violation of 


the other; that a falſe vow was certainly criminal; and 
| that it would be doing an act of the higheſt injuſtice, to 


enter into ſo ſobemn an engagement without the pow- 


er of fulfilling it; that my affections did not depend 
on my own will; and that no man ſhould poſſeſs my 


perſon, who could. not obtain the fiſt place in my 


heart. BY N 27g 2 94 5 
| was ſurpriſed that my uncle's impatience had per- 


mitted me to go on thus far; but looking in his face, 
perceived that paſſion had kept him ſilent. At length 
| the gathering itorm burſt over my head in a torrent of 


repioaches. My reaſons were condemned as romantic 


abſurd ties, 
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abſurdities, which I could not myſelf believe: I was 
accuſed of deſigning to deceive, and to throw myſelf 
away on ſome worthleſs fellow, whoſe principles were 
as bad as my own. It was in vain for me to aſſert that I 
had no ſuch deſign, nor any inclination to marry at all 
my uncle could ſooner have believed the groſſeſt con- 
tradition, than that a young woman could fo ftrenuouſly 
refuſe one man without being-prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
another. As I thought myſelf injured by his accuſations 
and tyranny, I gave over the attempt to mitigate his 
anger. He appealed to heaven for the juſtice of his re- 
ſentment, and againſt my ingratitude and rebellion ; and 
then giving me a note of fifty pounds which he faid 
would keep me from immediate indigence, he bade me 
leave his houſe, and fee his face no more. I bowed in 
ſign of obedience ; and collecting all my dignity and re- 
ſolution, I aroſe, thanked him for his paſt benefits, and 
with a low curt'ſy left the room. | 
In leſs than an hour I departed with my little ward- 
robe to the houſe of a perſon who had formerly been my 
father's ſervant, who now kept a ſhop and let lodgings. 
From whence I went the next day to viſit my father's 
nephew, who was in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate, 
and had lately married a lady of great fortune. He was 
a young gentleman of good parts, his principles the fame 
as my father's, tho' his practice had not been quite agree- 
able to the ſtrict rules of morality: however ſetting aſide 
2 few of thoſe vices which are looked upon as genteel 
accompliſhments in young fellows of fortune, I thought 
him a good ſort of man; and as we had always lived in 
great kindneſs, I doubted not that I ſhould find him wy 
friend, and meet with approbation and encouragement 
at leaſt, if not aſſiſtance from him. I told him my ſtory, 
and the reaſons that had determined me to the refuſal 
that had incurred my uncle's diſpleaſure. But how was 
I diſappointed, when, inſtead of the applauſe I expected 
tor my heroic virtue and unmerited perſecutions, I per- 
ceived a ſmile of contempt in his face, when he inter- 


rupted me in the following manner. And what in 


«© the devil's name, my dear couſin, could make a wo- 
% man of your ſenſe behave ſo like an ideot! What! 
« forfeit all your hopes fiom your uncle, refuſe an ex- 
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37 
cellent match, and reduce yourſelf to beggary, be- 
cauſe truly you were not in love? Surely one might 
have expected better from you even at fifteen. Who 
is it pray that marries the pei ſon of their choice ? 
For my own part,. who have rather a better title to 
pleaſe myſelf with a good fifteen hundred a year, than 
you who have not a ſhilling, I found it would not do, 
and that there was ſomething more to be ſought after 
ina wife than a pretty face or a genius? Do you think 
I cared three farthings for the woman I married. No, 
faith. But her thirty thouſand pounds was worth 
having; with thatI can purchaſe a ſeraglio of beauties, 
and indulge my taſte in every kind of pleaſure. And 
pray what 1s 1t to me whether my wite has beauty, 
or wit, or elegance, when her money will ſupply me 
with all that in others? You, coufin, had an oppor- 
tunity of being as happy as Jam: the men, believe 
me, would not like you a bit the worſe for being 


married; on the contrary, you would find that for 


one who took notice of you as a ſingle woman, twenty 


would be your admirers and humble ſervants when 


there was no danger of being taken in. Thus you 
might have gratified all your paſſions, made an elegant 


figure ln life, and have choſen out ſome gentle ſwain 
as romantic and poetical as you pleaſed for your 


Cecifbee. The good John Trot hufband would 
have been eaſily managed, and Here my indig- 


nation could be contained no longer, and I was leaving 
the room in diſdain, when he caught me by the hand— 
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Nay prithee my dear couſin, none of theſe violent 


airs. I thought you and I had known one another 


better. Let the poor ſouls who are taught by the 
prieſts and their nurſes to be afraid of hell fie, and to 
think they ſhall go to the devil for following nature 
and making life agreeable, be as outrageouſly virtuous 
as they pleaſe: you have too much good ſenſe to be 
frighted at bugbears; you know that the term of 
your exiſtence is but ſhort, and it is highly reaſonable 
to make it as pleaſant as poſſible.” I was too 


angry to attempt confuting his arguments; but burſting 


from his hold, told him J would take care not to give 


him a ſecond opportunity of inſulting my diſtreſs, and 
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affronting my underſtanding and fo left his houſe with 


a reſolution never to enter it again. 


EXEELEELEL/N ELELELLLER 
No. 78. Saturday, Auguſt 4, 1733. 


Propter vitam wvivendi perdere cauſas. Juv, 
Nor quit for life, what gives to life its worth. 


WENT home mortified and diſappointed. My 
I ſpirits ſunk into a dejection, which took from me for 
many days all inclination to ſtir out of my lodging, or 
to ſee a human face. At length I reſolved to try, whe- 
ther indigence and friendſhip were really incompatible, 
and whether I ſhould meet with the ſame treatment from 
a female friend, whoſe affection had been the principal 
pleaſure of my youth. Surely, thought I, the gentle 
AMaNnDa, whoſe heart ſeems. capable of every tender 
and generous ſentiment, will do juſtice to the innocence 


and integrity of her unfortunate friend; her tenderneſs 
will encourage my virtue and animate my fortitude, her 


praiſes and endearments will compenſate al! my hardſhips. 
AMANDA was a ſingle woman of a moderate independent 
fortune, which 1 heard ſhe was going to beſtow on a 
young officer, who had little or nothing beſides his 
commiſſion. I had no doubt of ber approbation of my 


refuſing a mercenary match, fince ſhe herſelf had choſen 


from motives ſo oppoſite to thoſe which are called pru- 


dent. She had been in the country ſome months, fo that 


my misfortunes had not reached her car till I myſelf re- 
lated them to her. She heard me with great attention, 
and anſwered me with politeneſs enough, but with a 
coldneſs that chilled my very heart. e ſenſible, 
« my dear FivzLia,” ſaid ſhe, © that I never pretend- 
« ed to ſet my underſtanding in competition with yours, 
« knew my own inferiority ; and though many of 
your notions and opinions appeared to me very ſtrange 
* and particular, never attempted to diſpute them with 


* you, To be ſure you know beſt ; but it ſeems to 
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« me a very odd conduct for one in your ſituation, to 


« give offence to fo good an uncle; firſt by maintaining 
« doctrines which may be very true for aught I know. 
i but which are very contrary to the received opinions 


« we are brought i in, and therefore are apt to ſhock. 
« 2 common underſtanding ; and fecondly to renounce 
« his protection, and throw yourſelf into the wide world, 
« rather than matry thè man he choſe for you; to whom, 
« after all, I do not find you had any real objection, nor 
« any antipathy for his perſon.” —Antipathy, my dear! 
ſaid |; are there not many degrees between loving and 
honouring a man preferably to all others, and behojding 
him with abhorrence and averſion? The firſt is, in my 


opinion, the duty of a wife; a duty voluntarily taken 
upon herſelf, and engaged in under the moſt ſolemn 


contract. As to the difficulties that may attend my 
fiiendleſs unprovided ftate, ſince they are the conſe- 
quences of a virtuous action, they cannot be really evils, 
nor can they diſturb that happineſs which is the gift of 
virtue.“ 1 am heartily glad,” anſwered ſhe, © that 
« you have found the art of making yourſelf happy by 
«© the force of imagination! I wiſh your enthuſiaſm may 
continue; and that you may be (tif further convinced, 
« by your own experience, of the folly of mankind in 
« ſuppoſing poverty and diſgrace to be evils.” 

I was cut to the foul by the unkind manner which 
accompanied this ſarcaſm, and was going to remonſtrate 


againſt her unfriendly treatment, when her lover came 
in with another gentleman, who in ſpite of my full heart 


engaged my attention, and for a while made me forget 
the ſtings of unkindneſs. The beauty and gracefulneſs 
of his perſon caught my eye, and the politeneſs of his 
addreſs and the elegance of his compliments ſoon pre- 
judiced me in favour of his underſtanding. He was in- 
troduced by the Cayrain to AManpa as his moſt in- 
timate friend, and feemed defirous to give credit to his 
friend's judgment by making himfelf as agreeable as poſ- 
fible. He ſucceeded fo well, that AmanDa was wholly 
engroſſed by the pleaſure of his converſation, and the 
care of entertaining her lover and her new gueſt; her 
face brightened, and her good humour returned. When 
I roſe to leave her, ſhe preſſed me fo earneſtly to ſtay 
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dinner, that I could not, without diſcovering how much 
'] reſented her behaviour, refuſe. 
ſhould probably have done, as Þ was naturally diſpoſed 
to ſhow every ſentiment of my heart, had not a ſecret 
with aroſe there to know a little more of this agreeable 
ſtranger. This inclined me to think it prudent. to con- 
ceal my reſentment, and to accept the civilitiesof AAN 
Da. The converſation grew more and more pleaſing; 
F took my ſhare in it, and had more than my ſhare of the 
charming ſtranger's notice and attention. As we all grew 
more and more unreſerved, Au AN DA dropt hints in the 
courſe of the converſation relating to my ſtory, my ſen- 
timents and unhappy ſituation. 
Love, for that was the young gentleman's name liſtened 
greedily to all that was ſaid of me, and ſeemed to eye 
me with earneſt curioſity as well as admiration. 
did not part till it was late, and Sir Gzoree inſiſted on 
attending me to my lodgings: I ftrongly refuſed it, not 
without a ſenſation which more properly belonged to the 
female than the philoſopher, and which I condemned 
in myſelf as ariſing from diſhoneſt pride. 
without pain ſuffer the polite Sir Georce, upon ſo 
ſhort an acquaintance, to diſcover the meanneſs of my 
To avoid this I ſent for a chair; but was con- 
fuſed to find, that Sir GzorcE and his ſervants prepar- 
ed to attend it on foot by way of guard; it was in vain 
to diſpute ; he himſelf walked. before, and his ſervants: 
I was covered with bluſhes, when after all 
this parade, he handed me in at the little ſhop door, 
and took leave with as profound reipect as if he had 
guarded me to a palace. A thouſand different thoughts 
kept me from cloſing my ey es that night. The behavi- 
our of Au AN DA wounded me to the foul: I found that 
FE muſt look on her as no more than a common acquain- 
tance; and that the world did not contain one perſon 
whom I could call my friend. My heart felt deſolate 
and forlorn; I knew not what courſe to take for my 
future ſubſiſtence : the pain which my pride had juſt 
given me, convinced me that I was far from having 
conquered the paſſions of humanity, and that I ſhould 
feel too ſenſibly all the mortifications which attend on 
poverty. I determined, however, to ſubdue this pr 
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and call to my aſſiſtance the examples of ancient ſages 
and philoſophers, who deſpiſed riches and honours, and 
felt no inconveniencies from the malice of fortune. I 
had almoſt reaſoned myſelfinto a contempt for the world, 
and fancied myſelf ſuperior to its ſmiles or frowns; when 


the idea of Sir GeorRGe.FREELOvE ruſhed upon my 


mind, and deſtroyed at once the whole force of my rea- 
ſoning. I found that however I might diſtegard the reſt 
of the world, I could not be indifferent to his opinion ; 


and the thought of being deſpiſed by him was inſup- 


portable. I recollected that my condition was extremely 
different from that of an old philoſopher, whoſe rags 
perhaps were the means of gratifying his pride, by at- 
tracting the notice and reſpect of mankind: at leaft, the 
philoſophers ſchemes and wiſhes were very different from 
thoſe which at that time were taking poſſeſſion of my 
heart. The looks and behaviour of Sir Gzorce left 
nie no doubt that I had made as deep an impreſſion in 
his ſavour, as he had done in mine. I could not bear 
to loſe the ground I had gained, and to throw myſelf 
into a ſtate below his notice. I ſcorned the thought of 
impoſing on him with regard to my circumſtances, in caſe 
he ſhould really have had favourable intentions for me; 
vet to diſgrace myſelf for ever in his eye, by ſubmitting 
to ſervitude, or any low way of ſupporting myſelf, was 
what I could not bring myſelf to reſolve on. | 

Iv the midſt of theſe reflections | was ſurpized the 
next morning by a viſit from Sir Geo f. He made 
feſpectful apologies for the liberty he took; told me he 
bad learnt from my friend, that the unkindneſs and ty- 
ranny of an uncle had caſt me mto uneaſy circumſtances 


and that he could not know, that fo much beauty and 


merit were ſo unworthily treated by fortune, without 
earneſtly wiſhing to be the inſtrument of doing me 
more juſtice. He entreated me to add dignity and va- 
lue to his life, by making it conducive to the happineſs 
of inine ; and was going on with the moſt fervent offers 
of ſervice, when | interrupted him by ſaying, that there 
was nothing in his power that I could with honour ac- 
cept, by which my life could be made happier, but that 
reſpe& which was due to me as a woman and a gentle- 


woman, 
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woman, and which ought to have prevented fuch offers 


of ſervice from a ſtrasger, as could only be juſtified by 
a Jong experienced friendſhip ; that I was not in a ſitu- 


ation to receive viſits, and muſt decline his acquaintance, | 


which nevertheleſs in a happier part of my life would 
have given me pleaſure. . 1 
He now had recourſe to all the arts of his ſex, im- 
puting his too great ſreedom to the force of his paſſion, 
pfroteſting the moſt inviolable reſpect, and imploring on 
his knees, and even with tears, that I would not puniſh 
him ſo ſeverely as to deny him the liberty of ſeeing me, 
and making himſelf more and more worthy of my eſteem. 
My weak heart was but too much touched by his arti- 
fices, and I had only juſt fortitude enough to perſevere 
in refuſing his viſits, and to inſiſt on his leaving me, 
which at laſt he did; but it was after ſuch a R 
of tenderneſs, prayers, and proteſtations, that it was 
ſome time before I could recall my reaſon enough to re- 
flect on the whole of his behaviour, and on my own ſitu- 
ation, which compared left me but little doubt of his 
diſhonourable views. | 1 
_ I DETERMINED never more to admit him to my pre- 
ſence, and accordingly gave orders to he denied if he 
came again. My reaſon applauded, but my heart re- 
proached me, and heavily repined at the rigid determi- 
nation of prudence. I knew that Iacted rightly, and I 
expected that that conſciouſneſs would make ine happy: 
but I found it otherwiſe; I was wretched beyond what 
] had ever felt or formed any idea of; I diſcovered that 
my heart was ehtangled in a paſſion which muſt for ever 
be combated, or indulged at the expence of virtue. [I 
now conſidered riches as truly defirable, ſince they 
would have placed me above diſgraceful attempts, and 
given me reaſonable hopes of becoming the wife of Sir 
GeoRGE FREELOVE. I was difcontented and unhappy, 
but furprized and diſappointed to find myſelf fo, ſince 


hitherto I had no one criminal action to reproach myſelf 


with ; on the contrary, my difficulties were all owing to 
my regard for virtue. = = | 
I xeSOLVED, however, to try ſtill farther the power 
of virtue to confer happinels, to go on in my obedience 
to her laws, and patiently wait for the good effects of it. 
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But I had ſtronger difficulties to go through, than any I 
had yet experienced. Sir GzoxGE was too much 
practiſed in the arts of ſeduCtion, to be diſcouraged by a 
firſt repulſe: every. day produced either ſome new at- 
tempt to ſee me, or a letter full of the moſt paſſionate: - 
proteſtations and entreaties for pardon and favour. It 
was in vain I gave orders that no more letters ſhould be 
taken in from him; he had ſo many different contri- 
yances to convey them, and directed them in hands fo 
unlike, that I was ſurprized into reading them contrary 
to my real intentions. Every time I ſtirred out he was 
ſure to be in my way, and to employ the moſt artful 
tongue that ever enſnared the heart of woman, in blind- 
ing wy reaſon and awakening my paſſions. | 

Mx virtue, however, did not yet give way, but my 
peace of mind was utterly deſtroyed: Whenever I was 
with him, I ſummoned all my fortitude, and conſtantly 
repeated my commands that he fhould avoid me. His 
diſobedience called for my reſentment, and in ſpite of my 
melting heart I armed niy eyes with anger, and treated 
him with as much difdain as I thought his unwerthy 
deſigns deſerved. But the moment he left me, all my 
reſolution forſook me. | I repined at my fate: I even 
murmured againſt the SovEREIGN:/RuieR of all things, 


| for making me ſubje& to paſſions Which I. could not 


ſubdue, yet muſt not indulge : compared my own ſitu- 
ation with' that of my libertine couſin, whoſe pernicious 


| arguments J had heard with horror and deteſtation, who 


gave the reins to every deſire, whoſe houſe was the ſeat. 
of plenty, mirth and delight, whole. face was ever co- 
vered with ſmiles, and whole heart ſeemed free from ſor- 
row and care. Is not this man, ſaid I, happier than I 
am? And if ſo, where is the worth of victue? Havel not 
facrificed to her my fortune and my friends? Do I not 
daily ſacrifice to her my Carling inclination ? Yet what 

is the compenſation ſhe offers me ? What are my pro- 
ſpects in this world but poverty, mortification, difap- 
pointment and grief? every wiſh of my heart denied, 
every paſſion of humanity combated and hurt, though 
never conquered! Are theſe the bleſſings with which 
Heaven diſtinguiſhes its favourites? Can the Kine 
or Heaven want power or will to diſtinguiſh _— ? 
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Or does he leave his wretched creatures to be the 


ſport of chance, the prey of wickedneſs and malice ? | 


_ Surely, no. Vet is not the condition of the virtuous 
often more miſerable than that of the vicious? I myſelf 


have experienced that it is. I am very unhappy, and | 


ſce no likelihood of my being otherwiſe in this world 
and all beyond the grave is eternal darkneſs. Yet 
why do I fay, that I have no proſpeck of happineſs ? 
Does not the moſt engaging of men offer me all the 
joys that love and fortune can beſtow ? Will not he 
protect me from every inſult of the proud world that 


ſcoffs at indigence ? Will not his liberal hand pour forth 


the means of every pleaſure, even of that higheſt and 
trueſt of all pleaſures, the power of relieving the ſuffer- 
ings of my ee of changing the tears of 
ciitreſs into tears of joy and gratitude, of communicating 
my own happineſs to all around me? Is not this a ſtate 
jar preferable to that in which virtue has placed me ? 
But what is virtue? Is not happineſs the laudable purſuit 
of reaſon? Is it not then Iaudable to purſue it by the moſt 


probable means? Have Fnot been accuſing Provipence 


of unkindneſs, whilſt J myſelf only am in fault for re- 
jecting its offered favours !- Surely, E have miſtaken the 
path of virtue; it muſt be that which leads to happineſs. 
The path which I am in, is full of thorns and briars, and 
terminates in,impenetrable darkneſs ;-but I ſee another 
that is ftrowed with flowers, and bright with the ſun- 
ſhine of proſperity : this, ſurely, is the path of virtue, 


and the road to happineſs. Hither then let me turn my 


weary ſteps, nor let vain and idle prejudices fright me 
from felicity. It is ſurely impoſſible that I ſhould offend 
GOD, by yielding to a temptation which he has given 
me no motive to refift. He has allotted me a ſhort and 
precarious exiftence, and has placed before me good and 
evil. What is good but pleaſure | What is evil but 
pain? Reaſon and nature direct me to chuſe the fift, and 
avoid the laſt. I fought for happineſs in what is-called' 


virtue, but J found it not: ſhall I not try the other ex- 
periment, ſince I think I can hardly be more unhappy 
by following inclination, than I am by- denying it? 
Tuus had my frail thoughts wandered into a wilder- 
neſs of error, and thus had I almoſt reaſoned myſelf 
| cut 
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out of every principle of morality, by purſuing throu 

all their conſequences the doctrines which had been 
taught me as rules of life and preſcriptions for felicity, 
the taliſmans of 'TrRuTH, by which I ſhould be ſecured. 


in the ſtorms of adverſity, and liſten without danger to 
the ſy rens of temptation ; when in the fatal hour of my 


preſumption, ſitting alone in my chamber, collecting ar- 
guments on the fide of paſſion, almoſt diſtracted with 


| doubts, and plunging deeper and deeper into falſehood, 


] ſaw Sir GEORCE FREELOVE at my feet, who had 

ained admittance, contrary to my orders, by corrupting 
my landlady. It is not neceſſary to deſcribe to you his 
arts, or the weak efforts of that virtue which had been 
graciouſly implanted in my heart, but which I had taken 
impious pains to undermine by falſe reafoning, and which 
now tottered' from the foundation. Suffice it that I 
ſubmit to the humiliation J have ſo well deſerved, and 
tell you, that, in all the pride of human reaſon, I dared 
to condemn, as the effect of weakneſs and prejudice, 
the ſtill voice of conſcience which would yethave warned 
me from ruin; that my innocence, my honour, was the 
ſacrifice to paſſion and ſophiſtry; that my boaſted phi- 
loſophy, and too much flattered underſtanding, pre- 
ſerved me not from the loweſt depth of infamy, which 


| the weakeſt of my ſex with humility and religion would 


* 


have avoidec. | | 

| now experienced a new kind of wretchedneſs. My 
vile ſeducer tried in vain to reconcile me to the ſhameful 
life to which he had reduced me, by loading me with 
finery, and laviſhing his fortune in procuring me plea Cares 
which J could not taſte, and pomp which ſeemed an 
inſult on my diſgrace. In vain did [ recolle& the argu- 
ments which had convinced me of the Jawfuineſs o. 
accepting offered pleaſures, and following the dictates of 
inclination: the light of my underſtanding was darkened, 
but the ſenſe of guilt was not loſt. My pride and my 
delicacy, if, criminal as I was, I may dare to call it fo, 


ſuffered the moſt intolerable mortification and diſguſt, 


every time I reflected on my infamous ſituation. Every 
eye ſeemed to upbraid me, even that of my triumphant 
ſeducer. O depth of miſery ! to be conſcious of deferv- 


Ing 
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ing the contempt of him I loved, and for whoſe ſake I 

was become contemptible to myſelf. 3 WOT 2Y 
aire "” 
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Quiſnam igitur liber? Sapiens : ſibi qui imperioſus; 
Suem neque pauperies, negue mors, neque vincula terrent: 
Reſponſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores | 
Fortis, et in ſeipjo torus e teres atque rotundus | 
Externi ne quid valeat per læve morari. Hor. 


Who then is free? — The Wiſe, who well maintains 

An empire o'er himſelf : whom neither chains, 

Nor want, nor death, with ſlaviſh fear'inſpire'; 

Who boldly anſwers to his warm defire ; 

Who can ambition's vaineſt gifts deſpiſe; 

Firm in himſelf who on himſelf relies; | 

Poliſh'd and round who runs his proper courſe, 

And breaks misfortune with ſuperior force. 

. Francis, 

1 © HIS was the ſtate of my mind during a year 
1 - which I paſſed in Sir Gzorce's houſe. His fond- 

neſs was unabated for eight months of the time; and as! 

had no other object to ſhare my attention, neither friend 

nor relation to call off any part of my tenderneſs, all the 

love of a heart naturally affectionate centered in him. 

The firſt dawnings of unkindneſs were but too viſible 


to my watchſul eyes. I had now all the torments of 


jealouſy to endure, till a cruel certainty put an end to 
them. Llearnt atlength, that my falſe lover:was on the 
brink of marriage with a lady of great fortune. I im- 
mediately reſolved to leave him; but could not do it 
without firſt venting my full heart in complaints and 


eee This provoked his rage, and drew on me 


infolence which though I had deſerved IJ had not learnt 
to bear. I returned with ſcorn, which no longer became 
me, all the wages of my ſin and the trappings of my 
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dame, and left his houſe in the bittereſt anguiſh of re- 
ſentment and deſpair, 1 


| RETURNED to my old lodgings: but unable to bear 


Ja ſcene which recalled every circumſtance of my undo- 


ing, aſhamed to look in the face of any creature who 


had ſeen me innocent, wretched in myſelf, and _ 


from change of place ſome abatement of my miſery, 

put myſelf into a poſt chaiſe at two in the morning, 
with orders to the driver to carry me as far from town 
as he could before the return of night, leaving it to him 
to chuſe the road. | ” 

My reafon and my ſenſes ſeemed benumbed and ſtupi- 
I made no refleQtions on what 
] was about, not formed any deſign for my future life. 
When night came, my conductor would have ſtopt at 
a large town, but I bid him go on to the next village. 
There I alighted at a paultry inn, and diſmiſſed my ve- 
hicle, without once conſidering what I was to do with 
myſelf,” or why I choſe that place for my abode. To 
ſay truth, I can give no account of my thoughts at 
this period of time: they were all confuſed and diſtracted. 
A ſhort frenzy muſt have filled up thoſe hours, of which 
my memory retains ſuch imperfect traces. I remember 
only, that without having pulled off my cloaths, I left 
the inn as ſoon as I ſaw the day, and wandered out of 
the village. 

My unguided feet carried me to a range of willows 
by a river's ſide, where after having walked ſome time, 
the freſhneſs of the air revived my ſenſes, and awakened 
my reaſon. My reaſon, my memory, my anguiſh-and 
deſpair returned together ! Every circumſtance of my 
paſt life was preſent to my mind ; but moſt the idea of 
my faithleſs lover and my criminal love tortured my ima- 
gination, and rent my bleeding heart, which, in ſpite of 
all its guilt and all its wrongs, retained the tendereſt and 
moſt ardent affection for its undoer. This unguarded 
affection, which was the effect of a gentle and kind na- 
ture, heightened the anguiſh of reſentment, and com- 
pleted my miſery. In vain did I call off my thoughts 
from this gloomy retroſpect, and hope to find a gleam 
of comfort in my. future proſpe&s, They were ſtill 
more dreadful : poverty attended by infamy and want, 

f | groaning 
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groaning under the-cruel hand of oppreſſion and the WF © 
taunts of inſolence, was before my eyes. I, who had once Mt © and 
been the darling and the pride of indulgent. parents, MW mae 
who had once been beloved, reſpected, and admired, “ pur 
was now the outcait of human nature, deſpiſed and whi 
avoided by all who had ever loved me, by all whom“ of 4 
had moſt loved ! hateful to myſelf, belonging to no-one, “ ſeen 
expoſed to wrongs and inſults from all! « writ 
_ I TRIED to find out the cauſe of this diſmal change, and 
and how far I was myſelf the occaſion of it. My con. the 
duct with reſpect to Sir GzorGE, though ] ſpontane- “ not 
duſly condemned, yet upon recollection I thought the“ and 
arguments which produced it would juſtiſy. But as my have 
principles could not preſerye me from vice, neither could with 
they ſuſtain me in adverſity : conſcience was not to be and 
perverted by the ſophiſtry which had beclouded my rea-“ poſe 
ſon. And if any, by imputing my conduct to error, 1 GOI 
ſhould acquit me of guilt ; let them remember, it is yet “ ing | 
true, that in this uttei moſt diſtreſs, I was neither ſuſtain- on. 
ed by the conſciouſneſs of innocence, the exultation of TRE 
virtue, nor the hope of reward: whether I looked back- he talk 
ward or forward, all was confuſion and anguith, diſtrac-· Nable to 
tion and deſpair. I accuſed the SurrEme BIN of the goo 
cruelty and injuſtice, who though he gave me not ſuf. ¶ had knc 
ficient encouragement to reſiſt defice, yet puniſhed mefſpleaſure 
with, the conſequences of indulgence. If there is a telling n 
GOD, cried I, he muſt be either tyrannical and cruel, ſry and « 
or regardleſs of his creatures. I will no longer endute ¶ dered to 
a being which is undeſervedly miſerable. either from Wang ſtoj 
chance or defign, but fly to that annihilation in which None whe 
all my proſpects terminate. Take back, faid I, lifting me the e 
my eyes to Heaven, the hateful gift of exiſtence, and Ag _ 
let my duſt no more be animated to ſuffering, and exalted Iintrodue 
to miſery. | „ COIN ind ema 
So ſaying, I ran to the brink of the river, and was Nvho rec; 
going to plunge in, when the cry of ſome perſon very nity. St 
near me made me turn my eyes to ſee whence it camè. before h: 
I was accoſted by an elderly clergyman, who with looks, Ret 
of terror, pity and benevolence; aſked what I was about the 1; 3, 
to do? Al fuſt I was ſullen and refuſed to anſwer hini; Nfiate 5 
but by degrees the compaſſion he ſhewed, and the ten- Ihe effed 
derneſs with which he treated me, ſoftened my heart Hb I: N 
and gave vent to my tears. 5 1 Ve. F 
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« O! Mapa,” ſaid he, „ theſe are gracious figns, 
and unlike thoſe which fiſt drew my attention, and 
« made me watch you unobſerved, fearing ſome fatal 
« purpoſe in your mind. What muſt be the thoughts 
« which could make a face like yours appear the picture 
« of horror | I was taking my morning walk, and have 
« ſeen you a conſiderable time; ſometimes ſtopping and 
« wringing your hands, ſometimes quickning your pace, 
« and ſometimes walking flow with your eyes fixed on 
the ground, till you raiſed them to heaven, with looks 


Ln 


— 


* 


* 


« not of ſupplication and piety, but rather of accuſation 


« and dehance. 
. 


For pity tell me how is it that you 
have quarrelled with yourſelf, with life, nay even 
« with Heaven! Recall your reaſon and your hope, 
« and let this ſeaſonable prevention of your fatal pur- 
« poſe be an earneſt to you of good things to come, of 
Ob's mercy not yet alienated from you, and ſtoop- 
ing from his throne to ſave your ſoul from perditi- 


* 


„ on.” 


TE tears which flowed in rivers from my eyes while 
he talked, gave me ſo much relief that I found myſelf 
able to 3 and deſirous to expreſs my gratitu le for 
the good man's concern for me. It was fo Jong ſince 1 
had known the joys of confidence, that I felt ſurprizing 
pleaſure and comfort from unburthening my heart, and 
telling my kind deliverer every circumſtance of my ſto- 
ry and every thought of my diſtracted mind. He ſhud- 
dered to hear me upbraid the Divine Provioence; 
and ſtopping me ſhort, told me, he would lead me to 
one who ſhould preach patience to me, whilſt ſhe gave 
me the example of it. | | ; 

As we talked he led me to his own houſe, and there 
introduced me to his wife, a middle aged woman, pale 
ind emaciated, but of a chearful, placid countenance, 
who received me with the greateſt tenderneſs and huma- 
nity. She ſaw I was diſtreſſed, and her compaſſion was 
before hand with my complaints Her tears ſtood ready 
to accompany mine ; her looks and her voice expreſſed 
the kindeſt concern; and her aſſiduous cares demon- 
ſrated that true politeneſs and hoſpitality, which is not 
the effect of art but of inward benevolence. While the 
obliged me to take ſome Ls her buſband gave 

D her 
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4 watched the fatal progreſs of diſeaſe, and ſaw hin 
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her a ſhort account of my ſtory, and of the ſtate ini 
which he had found me. This poor lady,” ſaid he 
« from the ſault of her education and principles, ſea 


every thing through a gloomy medium: ſhe accuſe 


„% PROVIDENCE, and hates her exiſtence for thoſe evil; 


« 'which are the common lot of mankind in this ſhor 
« ſtate of trial. Vou, my dear, who are one of th: 
% greateſt ſufferers I have known, are beſt qualified t 


cure her of her faulty impatience ; and to convince 
6 her, by your own example, that this world is not the 


« place in which virtue is to find its reward. She think 
* no one ſo unhappy as herſelf; but if ſhe knew all tha 
you have gone through, ſhe would ſurely be ſenſible 


* that if you are happier than ſhe, it is only becau 


« your principles are better.” 


« TnpgeD, my dear madam,” ſaid ſhe, <* that is the 
« only advantage I have over you; but that, indeed, 


« outweighs every thing elſe:' It is now but ten day 


« ſince I followed to the grave my only ſon, the ſurvi- 
« vor of eight children, who were all equally the ob- 
« jeQs of my fondeft love. My heart is not leſs tende 
«© than your own, nor my affections leſs warm. For: 
„ whole year before the death of my laſt darling! 


« ſuffer the moſt amazing pains. Nor was poverty, 
t that dreadful evil to which you could not ſubmit, 
« wanting to my trials. Though my huſband is by hi 
« profeſſion a gentleman, his income is To ſmall, that! 
« and my children have often wanted neceſſaries. and 


„ though I had always a weakly conſtitution, I have 


« helped to ſupport my family by the labour of m 
« own hands. At this time I am conſuming by dail 
« tortures, with a cancer which muſt ſhortly be m 


 « death. My pains, perhaps, might be. mitigated b) 
„ proper aſſiſtance, though nothing could Are fave 
« ſjfe; but I have not the means to obtain that aſſiſt 


4% ance.” ——O hold, interrupted I, my ſoul is ſhocke 
at the enumeration of ſuch intolerable - ſufferings 
How is it that you ſupport them? Why do I not fc 


you in deſpair like mine, renounce your exiſtencę, an 
- put yourſelf out of the reach of torment? 'But above all 


tell me how it is poſſible for you to preſerve, amidfi ſu 
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complicated miſery, that appearance of chearfulneſs and 


ſerene complacency which ſhines ſo remarkably in your 
countenance, and animates every look and motion? 
« Taar chearfulneſs and complacency,” anſwered 


the good woman, I feel in my heart, My mind is 


« not only ſerene, but often experiences the higheſt 
« emotions of joy and exultation, that the brighteit 
« hopes can give.“ And whence, faid J, do you de- 
rive this aſtoniſhing art of extracting joy from miſery, 
and of ſmiling amidft all the terrors of pain, forrow, 
poverty and death? She was filent a moment; then 


| ſtepping to her cloſet reached a BIBEL, which ſhe put 


into my hands. See there,” ſaid ſne, the volume in 


„ which I learn this art. Here T am taught, that ever- 


« laſting glory is in ſtore for all who will accept it up- 
« on the terms which IV TI VITE PERTECTION has pre- 


4 ſcribed ; here I am promiſed conſolation, aſſiſtance 


„and ſupport from the LoRDU OFT LIFE; and here I 
« am aſſured that my tranſient affl tions are only meant 
© to fit me for eternal and unſpeakable happineſs. This 
<«- happineſs is at hand. The ſhort remamder of my 
« life feems but a point, beyond which opens the glo- 
« rious proſpect of immortality. Thus encouraged, 
© how ſhould I be dejected? Thus ſupported, how 
« ſhould Iſi ak? With fuch proſpeQs, ſuch aſſured hopes, 
© how can I be otherwiſe than happy?“ M 
Wulle ſhe ſpoke, her eyes ſparkled, and her whole 
face ſeemed animated with joy. I was ſtruck with her 
manner, as well as her words. Every ſyllable ſhe ut:- 
tered ſeemed to fink into my ſoul, ſo that I never can 
forget it. I refolved to examine a religion, which was 
capable of producing ſuch effects as1 could not attribute 
either to chance or error. The good couple preſſed ine 


with fo much unaffected kindneſs, to make their little 
parſonage my aſylum till I could better diſpoſe. of my- 


ſelf, that I accepted their offer. Here. with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the clergyman, whois a plain, ſenſible, and truly 


pious man, I have ſtudied the HoLy SRI TURES, and 


the evidences of their authority. But after reading:them 
with .candour and attention, I found all the exttinſie ar- 
guments of their truth ſuperfluous. The excel/ency of 
their precepts, the as "Is of their doctiincs, and 
: | 2 the 


- 
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the glorious motives and encouragements to virtue 
' which they propoſe, together with the ſtriking example 
ces o 
power 


T had before my eyes of their ſalutary effects left me no 
doubt of their divine authority. e 


4 


DuxinG the time of my abode here, I have been 
witneſs to the more than heroic, the joyful, the triumph. 
With as much! 
ſoftneſs and tenderneſs as ever I ſaw in a female character, 
ſhe ſhewed more dauntleſs intrepidity than the ſterneſt 
No torment could | 


ant death of the dear good woman, 


philoſopher or the proudeſt hero. 
ſhake the conftancy of her ſoul, or length of pain Wear 
out the ſtrength of her patience. Death was to her an 
object not of horror but of hope. When J heard her 


pour forth her laſt breath in thankſgiving, and ſaw.theÞ 


ſnile of extaſy remain on her pale face when life was 
fed, I could not help crying out in the beautiful lan- 


guage I had 3 learned from the Sa cRERDWRITINxGS, 


„ O Death ! where is thy ſting? O Grave! where is 
« thy victory?” ve 3 5 

I Au now preparing to leave my excellent benefactor, 
and get my bread in a ſervice, to which he has recom- 
mended me in a neighbouring family. A ſtate of ſervi- 
tude, to which once I could not reſolye to yield, appears 
no longer dreadful to me; that pride which would have 
made 1t galling, CHRIS TIA NI Ty has ſubdued, though 


are x attempted it in vain, As a penitent, I ſhould 


ratefully ſubmit to mortification ; but as a CHRISTIAN, 

find myſelf ſuperior to every mortification, except the 
ſenſe of guilt. This has humbled me to the duſt : but 
the full aſſurances that are given me by the Saviour or 
IRR WoRLD, of the Divine pardon and favour upon 
ſincere repentance, have calmed my troubled ſpirit, and 
filled my mind with peace. and joy, which the world 
can neither give nor take away. Thus, without any 
change for the better in my outward circumſtances, 1 
find myſelf changed from a diſtracted, poor, deſpairin 
wretch, to a contented, happy, grateful being; thankfi 7 
for, and pleaſed with my preſent ſtate of exiſtence, yet 
exulting in the hope of quitting it for endleſs glory and 
happineſs 928 ee qo 3 
I Sin, tell the unthinking mortals, who will not 
take the pains of inquiring into thoſe truths which moſt 
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concern them, and who are led by faſhion, and the Fate 
of human reaſon, into a contempt for the Sa RR ORA“ 


cESs of GOD; tell them theſe amazing effects of the 
power of CHRIS TIANIT Y: tell them this truth which 


experience has taught me, that, Though Vice is con- 


« ſtantly attended by miſery, Vix ru itlelf cannot con- 
« fer happineſs in this world; except it is animated with 


+ the hopes of eternal blifs in the world to come.” | 


Y 1 am, &c. 


No. 80. Saturday, Auguſt 1 5 1753. 


* ——— 


— — —— — — 


Von deſunt craſſ quidam, qui fludioſys ab hujuſmadi 


libris deterreant, ceu poelicis, ut vocant, & ad morum in- 


tegritatem officientibus., Ego vero dig nos cenſeo quos & 
omnibus in ludis prelegant adolecentie literatores, & ſibi 


There are not wanting perſons ſo dull and inſenſible, 


as to deter ſtudents from reading books of this kind, 
{ which, they ſay. are poetical, and pernicious to the pu- 
rity of morals: but F am of opinion, that they are not 


only worthy to be cead by the inſtructors of youth in 


their ſchools, but that the old and experienced ſhould” 


again and again peruſe them. 


S EAT NE 88, novelty, and beauty, are uſually 


and juſtly reckoned the three principal ſources of 


the pleaſures that ſtrike the imagination. If the ILIA 
be allowed to abound in objects that may be referred to 


the firſt ſpecies, yet the Opyss EY may boaſt a greater 
number of images that are beautiful and uncommon. 
The vaſt variety of ſcenes perpetually ſhifting before us, 
the train of unexpected events, and the many ſudden 


turns of fortune in this diverſified. poem, muſt more. 


deeply engage the reader, and keep his attention more a- 
ive and active, than the martial uniformity of the ILtaD. 
The continual glare of aſmgle colour that unchangeably 
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the glorious motives and encouragements to virtue! 
which they propoſe, together with the ſtriking example 
J had before my eyes of their ſalutary effects left me no 


doubt of their divine authority. 


4 


DuzinG the time of my abode here, I have been! experic 
witneſs to the more than heroic, the joyful, the triumphs. 4 


With as much | 


ant death of the dear good woman, 
ſoftneſs and tenderneſs as ever I ſaw in a female charaQer, 


ſhe ſhewed more dauntleſs intrepidity than the ſterneſt! 
No torment could! 
ake the conſtancy of her ſoul, or length of pain wear 
out the ſtrength of her patience. Death was to her an 
object not of horror but of hope. When J heard her] 


1805 her or the proudeſt hero. 


pour forth her laſt breath in thankſgiving, and ſaw the 
ſnile of extaſy remain on her pale face when life was 


„ O Death! where is thy ſting? O Grave! where is 
« thy victory?” pen 3 3 

IAM now preparing to leave my excellent benefactor, 
and get my bread in a ſervice, to which he has recom- 
mended me in a neighbouring family. A ſtate of ſervi- 
tude, to which once I could not reſolve to yield, appears 
no longer dreadful to me; that pride which would have 
made 1t galling, CHRIS TIANIT xy has ſubdued, though 


philoſophy attempted it in vain, As a penitent, I ſhould 


ratefully ſubmit to mortification ; but as a CRRISTIAM, 

find myſelf ſuperior. to every mortification, except the 
ſenſe of guilt. This has humbled me to the duſt : but 
the full aſſurances that are given me by the Saviour or 
THE WORLD, of the Divine pardon and favour upon 
ſincere repentance, have calmed my troubled ſpirit, and 
filled my mind with peace and joy, which the world 
can neither give nor take away. Thus, without any 
change for the better in my outward circumſtances, 1 
find myſelf changed from a diſtracted, poor, deſpairin 
wretch, to a contented, happy, grateful being; Ls 
for, and pleaſed with my preſent ſtate of exiftence, yet 
exulting in the hope of quitting it for endleſs glory and 
es een, nad nel br 
SI S18, tell the unthinking mortals, Who will not 
take the pains of inquiring into thoſe truths which moſt 
. concern 
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concern them; and who are led by faſhion, and the pride 
of human reaſon, into a contempt for the Sa RED ORA“ 


eres of GOD; tell them theſe amazing effects of the 


power of CHRIS TIANIT Y: tell them this truth which 


experience has taught me, that, Though Vicꝶ is con- 
i ſtantly attended by miſery, VIx rut itſelf cannot con- 


« fer happineſs in this world; except it is animated with: 
„the hopes of eternal blifs in the world to come.” | 
3 "Fam, &c; 1 HY 
FINRUIN 


ty et th ute eee tr tt 
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Non deſunt craſſi quidam, qui ſtudioſos ab hujuſmodi 
libris deterreant, ceu poelicis, ut vocant, & ad morum in- 
tegritatem. officientibus., Ego vero dignos cenſeo quos £f 


omnibus in ludis prælegant adolecentie literatores, & ſibi 
| legant relegantque ſenes. 


There are not wanting perſons ſo dull and inſenſible, 


as to deter ſtudents from reading books of this kind, 


which, they ſay. are poetical, and pernicious to the pu- 


| rity of morals: but Fam of opinion, that they are not 


only worthy to be cead by the inſtructors of youth in 


their ſchools, but that the old and experienced ſhould 
again and again peruſe them. 4 „ 


2 * EATNES 8. novelty, and beauty, are uſually 
and juſtly reckoned the three principal ſources of 


the pleaſures that ſtrike the imagination. If the IL1aD 


be allowed to abound in objects that may be referred to 


the firſt ſpecies, yet the Onyssey may boaſt a greater 
number of images that are beautiful and uncommon. 


The vaſt variety of ſcenes perpetually ſhifting before us, 
the train of unexpected events, and the many ſudden 


turns of fortune in this diverſified poem, muſt more 


deeply engage the reader, and keep his attention more a- 


live and active, than the martial uniformity of the ILIA o. 


The continual glare of a.ſmgle colour that unchangeably 
| D-3 piedo- 
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54. The ADVENTURER, 
redominates throughout a whole piece, is apt to dazzle 


and diſguſt the eye of the beholder. I will not, indeed, 
preſume to ſay with VoLTA1rRE, that among the greateſt | 
admirers of antiquity, there is ſcarce one tp be found, who 
able, | 
his kin 
are dit 


eould ever read the 1t.1aD, with that eagerneſs and rap- 
ture, which a woman feels when the peruſes the novel 
of ZAYDE; but will, however, venture to affirm, that 


the spECIOSZ MIRACULA of the OpvssEx, are better 


calculated to excite our curioſity and wonder, and to al- 
ture us forward with unextinguiſhed impatience to the 
cataſtrophe, than the perpetual tumult and terror that 
reign through the IL IAD. | 

The boundleſs exuberance of his imagination, his un- 
wearied ſpirit and fire, axopaTeoy v, has enabled Ho- 
ME to divetſify the deſcriptions of his battles with many 
circumſtances of great variety : ſometimes, by ſpecifying 
the different characters, ages, profeſſions, or nations, of 
his dying heroes: ſometimes by deſcribing different kinds 
of wounds and deaths; and ſometimes by tender and 
pathetic ſtrokes, which remind the reader, of the aged 
parent who is fondly expecting the return of his ſon juſt 
murdered, of the defolate condition of the widows who 
will now be enflaved, and of the children that will be 
daſhed againſt the ſtones. But notwithſtanding this de- 
licate art and addreſs in the poet, the ſubject remains the 
ſame; and from this ſameneſs, it will I fear grow tedi- 
ous and inſipid to impart'al readers: theſe ſmall] modifi- 
cations and adjunQs, are not ſufficiently efficacious, to 
give the grace of novelty to repetition, and to make 
tautology delightful : the battles are, indeed, nobly and 
variouſly painted, yet ſtill they are only battles. But 
when we accompany U1.yssEes through the manifo'd 
peiils he underwent by ſea and land, and viſit with him 
the ſtrange nations to which the anger of Neptune has 
driven him, all whoſe manners and cuſtoms are deſcribed 
in the mott lively and pictuteſque terms; when we ſurvey 
the wondrous monſters he encountered and eſcaped, 
Antipbaten, Scyllamque, & cum Cyclope Charybdin; 
Antiphates his hideous feaſt devour, _ . 


Cuharybdis bark and Polyphemus roar. F RANCIS, 


| when we fee him reſuſe the charms of Calypſo, and the 
cup 
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cupof Circe: when we deſcend with him into hell, and 


4 » 7 * ; ſſiſt- 
hear him converſe with all the glorious heroes that aſſiſt- 
| = the Trojan war; when after ſtruggling with ten 


ſand difficulties unforeſeen and almoſt unſurmount- 
able, he is at laſt reſtored to the peaceable poſſeſſion * 
his kingdom and his queen; when ſuch objects as theſe 


| 7 ing; W | the 
| diſplayed, ſo new and fo intereſting ; when all the 
| PW Hi incidents, ſcenes and perſons, differ ſo wide- 


from each other ; then it is that poetry, becomes ct 2 
7 one feaſt of nectared ſweets,” anda feaſt of ſuch 


an exal ted nature as to produce neither ſatiety or diſguſt. 


Bur beſides its variety, the Op vss Ex is the moſt po 
ſing and entertaining of all other poems, on account 0 
the pictures it preſeryes to us of ancient manners, . = 
toms, laws and politics, and of the domeſtic life 5 ; wn 
heroic ages. Ihe more any nation become path , t : 
more the genuine feelings of nature-are diſguiſed, and 


their manners are conſequently leſs adapted to bear a 


faithful deſcription. , Good breeding is founded on the 
diſiulation or ſuppreſſion of ſuch ſentiments, as may 


a G4 vw «4 


bpymp has. 5 3 ede e 
Pi & a'pryvuty πνο, Rakes N rl mach, 

Tho! all are fair, ſhe ſhines above the reſt. 

is a far more graceful figure, than the moſt glittering ſad y 
in the drawing-room, with a complexion plaiſtered to 
repair the vil of cards, and a ſhape. violated by a ſtiff 
brocade-and an immeaſurable hoop. The compliment 
alſo which ULyssEs pays to this innocent unadorned 
beauty, eſpecially when he compares her to a young 
palm-tree of Delos, contains more gallantry and elegance, 
| D 4 than 
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than the moſt applauded ſonnet of the politeſt French | 
marquis that ever rhymed. However indelicate I may 
be eſteemed, I freely confefs I had rather fit in the 


grotto of CaryPyso, than in the moſt pompous ſaloon 
of Lovis XV. The tea and the card tables can be In- 
troduced with propriety and ſucceſs only m the mock- 


heroic, as they have been very happily in the Rape of 


the Lock; but the preſent modes of life muſt be for- 
otten when we attempt any thing in the ferious or ſub- 
Itme poetry; for heroiſm diſdains the luxurious refine- 
ments, the falſe delicacy and ſtate of modern ages. 
The primeval, T was abont to ſay, patriarchal ſimplicity 
of manners diſplaped in the Opyssey, is a perpetual 
fource of true poetry, is ine xpreſſibly pleaſing to all who 
re uncorrupted by the buſineſs and the vanities of life, 
and may therefore prove equally inſtructive and capti- 
vating to young readers. 3 
Ir ſeems to be a tenet univerſally received among 
eommon critics, as certain and indiſputable, that images 
and characters of peaceful and domeſtic life are not ſo 
difficult to be drawn, as pictures of war and fury. I 
own myſelf of a quite contrary opinion; and think the 
gefcription of Andromache parting with Hector in the 
IL1ap, and the tender circumſtance of the child Aſtya- 
pax ſtarting back from his father's helmet and clinging 
to the boſom of his nurſe, are as great efforts of the ima- 
gi ation of Howe, as the dreadful picture of Achilles 
f.chiung with the rivers, or dragging the carcaſs of Hec- 
tur at his chariot-wheels: the behaviour of Hecvusa, 
when ſhe points to the breaſt that had ſuckled her dear 


H cro, is as finely conceived as the moſt gallant ex- 


ploits of Diouz DE and AJaz: the NATURAL is as 
ſtrong an evidence of true genius as the SUBLIME. It 

is in ſuch images the OpyssET abounds : the ſupe- 
Tior utility of which, as they more nearly concern and 
more ſtrongly affect us, need not be pointed out. Let 
LonGinvus-admire the majeſty of Neptune whirling his 
chariot over the deep, ſurrounded by fea monſters that 

gambolled before their king; the deſcription of the dog 


Argus creeping to the feet of his maſter, whom he a- 


lone knew in his diſguiſe, and expiring with joy for his 
return, is ſo inexpreinibly pathetic, that it equals if not 
| 9 exceeds 
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execeds any of the magnificent and bolder images, which : 
that excellent critic hath produced in his treatiſe on the : 
ſublime. He juſtly commends the prayer of Ajax, who i 
| when he was ſurrounded with a thick darkneſs that pre- $ 
{ vented the diſplay of his proweſs, begs of Jupiter only a 
to remove the clouds that involve him; “and then” 1 
ſays he, deſtroy me if thou wilt in the day-light;“ j 
i» de pde x) DAzoo0r, But ſurely the reflections which 1 
ſub. ME ULYSSES. makes to Amphinomus, the molt virtuous 1 
fine. of the ſuitors, concerning the miſery and vanity of man, | 
apes. will be found to deſerve equal commendations, if we i 
licity conſider their propriety, ſolemnity and truth. Our he- q 
etuak I 70, in the diſguiſe of a beggar, had juſt been ſpurned : 
who at and ridiculed by the reſt of the riotous lovers, but is b 
life, kindly relieved by Amphinomus, whoſe behaviour is L 
apti- finely contraſted: to the brutality of his brethren. Upon 4 
r- MW which ULysszs ſays, © Hear me, O Amphinomus ! 3 
nong and ponder the words I ſhall. ſpeak unto thee. Of all I 
ages © creatures that breathe or creep upon the earth, the 1 
51 os „ moſt weak and impotent is man. For he never thinks 1 
„ I © that evil ſhall befall him at another ſeaſon, while the i 
the Gods beſtow on him ſtrength and happineſs. But . 
"the « when the immortal Gods afflict him with adverſity, 1 
ſtya- he bears it with unwillingneſs and repining. Such is 1 
ging the mind of the inhabitants of earth, that it changes 8 
has * 2s Jupiter. ſends happineſs or miſery. LI once num- } 
Hes bered myſelf among the happy, and elated with pro- 4 
"PR « f perity.and pride, and relying on my family and friends, z 
IBA, committed many acts of injuſtice. But let no man I 
FW « be prove or unjuſt, but 1eceive whatever gifts the 7 
ee, „Gods beftow on him with humility and filence.” I þ 
8 choſe to tranſlate this ſententious paſſage as literally as 1 
i} poſſible, to preſerye the air of its venerable ſimplicity 1 
1pe- and ſtriking ſolemnity. If we recollect the ſpeaker, and 1 
and the occafion of the ſpeech, we cannot fail of being 1 
Let deeply affected. Can we, therefore, forbear giving our 1 
„Biv aſſent to the truth of the title Which Ar cipaMs, 1 
that according, to ARISTOTLE. in his rhetoric, beſtows on 1 
dog the OpxssEY; who calls it © a beautiful mitror of hu- 
5 „ man life,“ x arbpuruvy fre x4TorTpor, w 
1 EM HowER, in the ILIAD, retembles:the river Nit, 
not when it deſce:.d: in a catatact thai deafens and aſtoniſhes 


eds : Ds the 
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the neighbouring inhabitants. In the Opvss E, he is 
ſtil] like the ſame NILE, when its genial inundations 
gently diffuſe fertility and fatneſs over the peaceful 
plains = Egypt. | F 
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Nil deſperandum. . Hon. it 
Avaunt, deſpair. Fg 417 1209 


J HAVE ſometimes heard it diſputed in converſation, 
| whether it be more laudable or deſirable, that a man, 
ſkonld think too highly or too meanly of himſelf: it is on 
all hands agreed to be beſt, that he ſhould think rightly; 
but fince a fallible being will always make ſome deviati- 
ons from exact rectitude, it is not wholly uſeleſs to en- 
quire towards which fide it is ſafer to decline. 

Tux prejudices of mankind ſeem to favour him who 
errs by under-rating his own powers; he is conſidered asa 
modeſtand harmleſs member of ſociety, not likely to break 
the peace of competition, to endeavour after ſuch ſplen- there 


dor of reputation as may dim the luſtre of others, or to IT 
interrupt any in the enjoyment of themſelves ; he is no ſome 
man's rival, and, therefore, may be every man's friend. haue 
Tux opinion which a man entertains of himſelf ought lame 

to be diſtinguiſhed, in order to an accurate diſcuſſion of thoſe. 
this queſtion, as it relates to perſons or to things, To An | 
think highly of ourſelves in compariſon with others, to philo 
aſſume by our own authority that precedence which of th 
none is willing to grant, muſt be always invidious and kept 
- offenfive ; but to rate our powers high in proportion to . A, 
things, and imagine ourſelves equal to great undertak- LM] 
- ings, while we leave others in poſſeſſion of the ſame abi- MW Leus 
lities, cannot with equal juſtice provoke cenſure. ſeem: 
Ir muſt be confeſſed, that ſelf-love may diſpoſe us to MW 7**© * 
decide too haſtily in our own favour ; but who is hurt warde 


by the miſtake? If we are incited by this vain opinion to Cx 
goes = attempt . 


5. 87 7 
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attempt more than we can perform, ours is the labour 
and ours is the diſgrace. | "oma! 301 98 bs 
Bur he that dares to think well of himſelf, will not 


great performances: if he ſhould not fully complete his 
deſign, he will at leaſt advance it fo far as to leave an 


he ſhould wholly fail, he will fail with honour. o _ 
Bur from the oppoſite error, from torpid deſponden- 


cy can come no advantage; it is the froſt of the foul 


which binds up all its powers, and congeals life in per- 
petual ſterility, He that has no hopes of ſucceſs, will 
make no attempts; and where nothing is attempted, 


| nothing can be done. 


Every man ſhould, therefore, endeayour to maintain 
in himſelf a fayourable opinion of the powers of the 


| human mind; which are, perhaps, in every man greater 


than they appear, and might, by diligent cultivation, be 
exalted to a degree beyond what their poſſeſſor preſumes 
to believe. There is ſcarce any man but has found him- 
ſelf able at the inſtigation of neceſſity, to do what in a 
ſtate of leiſure and deliberation he would have con- 
cluded impoſſible; and ſome of our ſpecies have ſigna- 
lized themſelves by ſuch atchievements, as prove that 
there are few things above human hope. 
IT has been the policy of all nations to preſerve, by 
ſome public monuments, the memory of thoſe who 
have ſerved their country by great exploits ; there is the 
ſame reaſon for continuing or reviving the names of 
thoſe, whoſe extenſive abilities have dignified humanity - 
An honeſt emulation may. be alike excited; and the 


philoſopher's curioſity may be inflamed by a catalogue 


of the works of Boyle or Bacon, as Themiſtocles was 
kept awake by the trophies of Miltiades. : | 


Amon the favourites of nature that have. from 


time to time appeared in the world, enriched with va- 
Iious endowments and contrarieties of excellence, none 
ſeems to have been more exalted above the common 
Tate of humaaity, than the man known about two cen- 


turies ago by the appellation of the ApIRABL 
Cricutow ; of whole hiſtory, whatever we may ſup- 
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60 The ADVENTURE R. 
comes in a pleaſing form: The perſon of CRIchToN 


antagoniſt ; and he uſed the fword in either hand with 


ſuch force and dexterity, that ſcarce any one had cou- 


rage to engage him. 


Having ſtudied at St. Andrew's in Scotland, he a 


went to Paris in his twenty firſt year, and affixed on the 
gate of the college of Navarre a kind of challenge to 
the learned of that univerſity to difpute with him on a 
certain day ; offering to his opponents, whoever they 
ſhould be, the choice of ten languages and of all the 
faculties and ſciences. On the day appointed three 
t1ouſand anditors aſſembled, when four doQors of the 
church and fifty maſters appeared againſt him; and one 
of his antagoniſts confeſſes, that the doors were de- 
tcated ; that he gave proofs of knowledge above the 
teach of man; and that a hundred years, paſſed with- 
out food or ſleep, would not be ſufficient for the at- 
tainment of his learning. After a diſputation of nine 
hours, he was preſented by the preſident and profeſſors 


wich a diamond and a purſe of gold, and diſmiſſed with: 


repeated acciamations. | 


Fou Paris he went away to Rome, where he made 


the ſame challenge, and had in the preſence of the pope. 
Afterwards he con- 


and cardinals the ſame ſucceſs. 
tracted at Venice an acquaintance with Aldus Manu- 


tius, by whom he was introduced to the learned of that: 
city; then viſited Padua, where he engaged in another 


public diſputation, beginning his performance with an 
extemporal poem in praiſe of the city and the aſſembly 


then preſent, and concluding with an oration equally: 
unpremeditated in commendation of 1gnorance.- 
He afterwards publiſhed another challenge, in which 


he declared himſelf ready to detect the errors of Ariſtotle 


and all his.commentators; either in the common forms 


poſe of an hundred different kinds of verſe. he! 
FS: | Tus 


of L gic, or in any which his antagoniſts ſhould pro- 


reſs as ſurpaſſing credibility, yet we ſhall upon inconteſti- 5 E 
ble authority relate enough to rank him among prodigies. 
\Vinrue, ſays Virgil, is better accepted when it 
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TaeSE acquiſitions of learning, however ſtupen- 
dous, were not gained at the expence of any pleaſure 


X which youth generally indulges, or by the omiſſion of 


any accompliſhment'1n which it becomes a gentleman 


E to excel: he practiſed in great perfection the arts of 


drawing and painting, he was an eminent performer in 
both vocal and inſtrumental muſic, he danced with un- 
common gracefulneſs, and on the day after his diſputa- 
tion at Paris exhibited his ſkill inhorſemanſhip before the 
court of France, where at a public match of tilting he 
bore away the ring upon his lance fifteen times together. 
Ie excelled like wiſe in domeſtic games of leſs dig- 
nity and reputation; and in the interval between his 
challenge and difputation at Paris, he ſpent ſo much of 


his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a lampoon was 
| fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, directing thoſe 
| that would ſee this monſter of erudition, to look for him 


at the tavern. AVE | 
So extenſive was his acquaintance with life and man- 


ners, that in an Italian comedy compoſed by himſelf and 


exhibited before the court of Mantua, he is ſaid to 


EZ have fe ſonated fifteen different characters; in all which 


he might ſucceed without great difficulty, ſince he had 
ſuch ꝓower of retention, that once hearing an oration of 
an hour, he would repeat it exactly, and in the recital 
follow the ſpeaker through all his variety of tone and 
geſticulation. | | eee 

Nox was his ſbill in arms leſs than in learning, or 


| his courage inferior to his ſkill: there was a prize-figh- 


ter at Mantua, who travelling about the world, accord- 
ing to the barbarous cuſtom of that age, as a general 
challenger, had defeated the moſt celebrated matters in 
many parts of Europe; and in Mantua, where he then 
refided, had killed three that appeared againſt hin. 
The duke repented that he had granted him his protec- 
tion; when Cr1caTton, looking on his ſanguinary 
ſucceſs with indignation, offered to ſtake fifteen hun- 
dred piſtoles, and mount the ſtage againſt him. The 


duke with ſome reluctance conſented, and on the day 


fixed the combatants appeared: their weapons ſeems 
to have been ſingle rapier, which was then ngwly in- 


troduced in Italy. The prize-fighter advanced with 


great 
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great violence and fierceneſs, and CRich rox contented 


himſelf calmly to ward his paſſes, and ſuffered him to 


exhauſt his e by his own fury. Cricuron then 


became the aflailant ; and preſſed upon him with ſuch 


force and agility, that he thruft him thrice through the 


body, and ſaw him expire : he then divided the prize he 


had won, among the widows whoſe huſbands had been | 


killed. | 


Tus death of this. wonderful ann © ould be wit. 


ling to conceal ; did I not know that . will 
inquire curiouſly after that fatal hour, which is com- 
mon to all human beings, however diſtinguiſhed from 
each other by nature or by fortune. 0 

Tux duke of Mantua having received ſo many proof; 
of his various merit, made him tutor to his fon Vin- 


centio di Gonzaga, a prince of looſe manners and tur- 


bulent diſpoſition. On this occaſion it was, that he 
compoſed the comedy in which he exhibited ſo many 
different characters with exact propriety. But his ho- 


nour was of ſhort continuance; for as he was one night 
in the time of Carnival rambling about the ſtreets, with 
his guitar in his hand, he was attacked by Ax men 
maſked. Neither his courage nor ſkill in this exigence 
deferted him, he oppoſed them with ſuch activity and 
ſpirit, that he ſoon diſperſed them, and diſarmed their 


leader, who throwing off his maſk, diſcovered himſelf 


to be the prince his pupil. CricaTton falling on his 
knees, took his own ſword by the point, and preſented 
it to the prince: who immediately ſeized it, and inſti- 


gated as tome ſay by jealouſy, according to others on- 


y by drunken fury and brutal reſentment, thruſt him 


through the heart. 


Tuus was the ApmiraBLe Cxichrox brought 
into that ſtate, in which he could excel the. meaneſt of 
mankind only by a few empty honours paid to his me- 
mory: The court of Mantua teſtified their eſteem by a 
public mourning, the contemporary. wits were profuſe 


of their encomiums, and the palaces of Italy were a- 
dorned with pictures, repreſenting him on horſe- back, 


with a _ in one hand and a book in the other. 
No. 8 
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Nunc ſcio quid fit Au ok. Vir. 
5 | Now know I what is love. 
e wil- LED 

er will 
com- 
from 


\HOUGH the danger of diſappointment is al- 
| always in proportion to the height of expectati- 
on, yet I this day claim the attention of the ladies, and 
profeſs to teach an art by which all may obtain what 
has hitherto been deemed the prerogative of a few; 
an art by which their predominant paſſion may be gra- 
tified, and their conqueſt not only extended but ſecur- 
ed; „ The art of being PRETTV.“ | 


proofs 

1 Vin- 
d tur- 
at he 


many Bor though my ſubje& may intereſt the ladies, it 
is ho- may, perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, who 
night have long ſince determined, that Bra ur ought rather 
„ with WW to be deſpiſed than deſired ; that, like ſtrength, it is a 


X MEN 
igence 
ty and 


mere natural excellence, the effect of cauſes wholly out 
of our power, and not intended either as the pledge of 
happineſs or the diſtinction of merit. | 
; To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that beauty is 
1imſelf | among thoſe qualities, which no effort of human wit 
on his could ever bring into contempt: it is, therefore to be 
0 WE wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty was in ſome degree depen- 
inſti- gent upon SENTIMENT and MANN ERS, that fo high a 
rs on. privilege might not be poſſeſſed by the unworthy, and 
| that human reaſon might no longer ſuffer the mortifiea- 
tion of thoſe who are compelled to adore an idol, which 
rought differs from a ſtone or a log only by the ſkill of the ar- 
neſt of W tificer: and if they cannot themſelves behold beauty 
1s me- with indifference, they muſt, ſurely, approve an at- 
m by a W tempt to chew that it merits their regard. : 
I SHAL, however, principally confider that ſpecies 
of beauty which is expreſſed in the countenance ; for 
this alone is pecuhar to human beings, and is not lefs 
complicated than their nature. In the countenance 
there are but two requiſites to perfect BEAUurY, which 
are wholly produced by external cauſes, colour and 
proportion ; 
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proportion: and it will appear, that even in common II 
eſtimation theſe are not the chief; but that though there Por na 
may be beauty without them, yet there cannot be beauty W-fct 


without ſomething more. VV Cal ir 
Tux fineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact..ſym- ine et 
metry, and heightened by the moſt blooming complex 5 preſs 
jon, muſt be animated before they can ſtrike; and when aeforr 
they are animated, will generally excite the ſame paſſ. the fin 
ons which they expreſs. If they are fixed in the dead nerab 
calm of inſenſibility, they will be examined without and cl 
emotion; and if they do not expreſs kindneſs, they will ſpecie: 
be beheld without love. Looks of contempt, diſdain, he" 70 
or malevolence, will be reflected, as from a mitrour, lecive « 
by every countenance on which they are turned; and not co 
if a wanton aſpect excites defire, it is but like that of a Mont 14! 
ſavage for his prey, which cannot be gratified without relingu 
the deſtruction of its object. I he aſp 
Auo c particular graces the dimple has always been ther; 
allowed the pre-eminence, and the reaſon 1s evident; Hniſn, a 
dimples are produced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is an ex- Nconten 
preſſion of complacency : ſo the contraction of the brows Hof ſym 


into a frown, as it is an indication of a contrary temper, Fu 
has always been deemed a capital defect. NRatute 
Tu E lover is generally at a loſs to define the beauty, Npaint f 
by which his. paſſion was ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly deter- Wrrarfien 
mined to a particular object; but this could never hap- leaves 
pen, if it depended upon any known rule of proportion, the paf 
upon the ſhape or diſpoſition of the features, or the co- the fea 
lour of the ſkin: he tells you, that it is ſomething which Neterm. 
he cannot fully expreſs, ſomething not fixed in any part BRA 
but diffuſed over the whole; he calls it a ſweetne's, a mind, 
ſoftneſs, a placid ſenſibility, or gives it ſome other ap- Mhicn, |] 
pellation which connects beauty with SEN TIME NT, and fon ma 
expreſſes a charm which is not peculiar to any ſet af Nbecauſe 
features, but is perhaps poſſible to all. „ 7 
TH1s beauty, however, does not always conſiſt in totally 
ſmiles, but varies as expreſſions of meekneſs and kind- Npaſſion 
neſs vary with their objects; it is extremely forcible in Miubtil, a 
the ſilent complaint of patient ſufferance, the tender that ar, 
ſolicitude of friendſhip, and the glow of filial obedi- true of 
ence; and in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, Miye th 


it is almoſt uxeſiſtible. 


Tuis 


O. 82. . 
>mmon i 
h there 
beauty Bl 
x. ſym- : ine effect of correſponding ſentiments, or it will im- 
2 preſs upon the countenance a new and more diſguſting 
deformity, ArrEcCTATION ; it will produce the grin, 


e paſli- 


mpiex- 
d when 


le dead 
vithont 


ey will Þ 
Ji{dain, 


ürrour, 
d ; and 
at of a 


vithout 


ys been 
ident: 
an ex- 
2 brows 
emper, 


beauty, 
deter- 
er hap- 
)OTLiOn, 
the co- 
which 
ny part 
ne s, 4 
her ap- 
iT, and 


y ſet of 


>nfift in 
d kind- 
cible in 

tender 


obedi- 


f grief, 


Tunis 


Tuis is the charm which captivates without the aid 
of nature, and without which her utmoſt bounty is in- 
offectual. But it cannot be aſſumed as a maſk to con- 
gal inſenſibility or malevolence; it muſt be the genu- 


the ſimper, the ſtare, the languith, the pout, and innu- 


merable other grimaces, that render folly ridiculous, 
Wand change pity to contempt. By ſome, indeed, this 
f hypocriſy has been practiſed with ſuch ſkill 


ſpecies o ſuch ſkill 
as to deceive ſuperficial obſervers, though it can de- 


Eccive even theſe but for a moment. Looks which do 
not correſpond with the heart, cannot be aſſumed with- 
Font labour, nor continued without pain; the motive to 


relinquiſh them muſt, therefore, ſoon preponderate, and 
the aſpect and apparel of the viſage will be laid by toge- 
ther; the ſmiles and the languiſhments of art will ya- 


Iniſh, and the fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom of diſ- 
content, will either obſcure or deftroy alf the elegance 
of ſymmetry and complexion. 95 f. wt 


Tre artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched a ſub- 


titute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear of 


paint for the bluſhes of health: it is not only equally 
tranſient, and equally liable to detection; but as paint 
eaves the countenance yet more withered and ghaſtly, 
the paſſions burſt out with more violence after reftraint, 
the features become more diſtorted, and excite more 
etermined averſion. 55 1 

BrauTY, therefore, depends principally upon the 


und, and confequently may be influenced by educa- 


op. It has been remarked, that the predominant paſ- 
ion may generally be diſcovered in the countenance ; 
becauſe the muſcles by which it is expreſſed, being al- 
moſt perpetually contracted, loſe their tone, and never 
totally relax; 10 that the expreſſion remains, when the 
aſſion is ſuſpended: thus an angry, a diſdainful, a 


ſubtil, and a ſuſpicious temper, is diſplayed in characters 


that are almoſt univerſally underſtood. It 1s equally 
ive of the pleaſing and the ſofter paſſions, that they 
eve their ſignatures upon the ccuntenance when they 

| © _ccale' 
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produces a mechanical effect upon the aſpect, and give 


1. js,” to uſe an eaſtern metaphor, like the towers of 
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ceale bo act: the prevalence of theſe paſſions, therefor, 7 


Soy; 82 
Wy 3 


a turn and caſt to the features which make a more a 
vourable and forcible impreſſion upon the mind of other, 
than any charm produced by mere external cauſes. 
Neir hen does the beauty which depends upon tem 

er and ſentiment, equally endanger the poſſeſſor; ti 


« a city, not only an ornament but a defence :” if it ex 
Cites defire, it at once controuls and refines it; it repreſſ 
es with awe, it foftens with delicacy, and it wins to imi 
tation. The love of reaſon and of virtue is mingled with 
the love of beauty; becauſe this beauty is little mou 
than the emanation of intellectual excellence, which j 
not an object of corporeal appetite, As it excites a 
purer. paſſion, it alſo more forcibly engages to fidelity 

every man finds himſelf more powertully reftrainaM 


the ! 


from giving pain to goodneſs than to beauty, and FY 
ry look of a countenance in which they are blende proc 
in which beauty is the expreſſion of goodneſs, is a ſilen E ſec 
reproach of the firſt irregular wiſh 3 and the purpolill AR: 
immediately appears to er and cruel, les, t! 
which the tender hope of ineffable affection would pic po 
diſappointed, the placid confidence of unſuſpect ing iu entain 
plicity abuſed, and the peace even of vi tue endanger {Wcnour, 
ed, by the moſt ſordid infidelity and the breach of tha»: 2 
ſtrongeſt obligations. | 2 able is 
Bor the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh, - Wheel an. 
the factitious beauty has laid by her ſmiles, when Hedge of 
luſtre of her eyes 3nd the bloom of her cheeks hav fables c 
loſt their influence with their novelty ; what remaihner, be 
but a tyrant diveſted of power, who will never be ſee iſttbly x 
without a mixture of indignation and difdain ? The oent to 
ly defire which this object could gratify, will be tra. Tur 
ferred to another, not only without reluQance but wi ers the 
triumph. As reſentment will ſuceeed to diſappointment IN Tay 
a deſire to mortify will ſucceed to a deſire to pleaſe; oe 
the huſband may be urged to ſolicit a miſtreſs, mere) o the P 
by a remembrance of the beauty of his wife, which all 
laſted only till ſhe was known. SE WE 
Lsr it, therefore, be remembered that none can b. theſe d; 
diſciples of the Graces, but in the ſchool of VIxr u- beginnji 


and 
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1erefore ng that thoſe who wiſh to be LoveLy, muſt learn early 
nd give : 5 be GOOD. fy ee | l 
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ON ton Wo. 83. Tueſday, Auguſt 21, 1753. 
owers of | 9 Freer . SI FINES 


if it e, 
t repreſſ 
s to imi- 
led with 
tle more 


Illic enim debet toto animo a pbeta in diſſolutionem nodi 
gi; eaque precipua fabule pars eft que requirit pluri- 


. 1 + ” 


which in the ſolution of bis plot; which is the principal part 
excites f the fable, and requires the utmoſt diligence and care. 
Adelity: der Taps > | Lathe. x, 
e ein Sþ the three only perfect Eroyees, which in the 
and eve compaſs of ſo many ages human wit has been able 
blepdell o produce, the conduct and conſtitution of the Op s- 
is a filenf&$tr ſeem to be the moſt artificial and judicious. | 
purpolſW Arr5sTOTLE obleryes, that there are two kinds of fa- 
rue), by bles, the ſimple and the complex. A fable in tragic or 
vould epic poetry, is denominated fimple, when the events it 
ting fin: TKontains- follow each other in a continued and unbroken 
danger enour. without a Recognition or diſcovery, and with- 
h of thut a PrRIETIE or unexpected change of fortune. A 


2 able is called complex, when it contains both a diſco- 
Whei 


very and a peripetie. And this great critic, whoſe know- 
hen edge of human nature was conſummate, determines, that 
eks hau ables of the latter ſpecies far excel! thoſe of the for- 
t reminW1er, becauſe they more deeply intereſt and more irre- 
r be ſcfWiltibly move the reader, by adding ſurprize and aſtoniſh- 
The onuent to every other paſſion which they excite. 1 — 
be tram Tur philoſopher, agreeably-to this obſervation, pre- 
but will fers the Oz Dirus of Sor Hoc Es, and the IrHñIGENIA, 
dint menen Tauris and ALcesTes of Eurieings, to the Ajax 
-aſe'; anW#1LOCTETES, and Mp of the fame writers, and 
„ merelſi the PRomeETHELs of Escavylus ; becauſe theſe laſt 


are all uncomplicated fables ; that is, the evils and 


e, which | | 
risſortunes that befall the perſonages repreſented in 


e can b{tcle dramas, are unchangeably continued from the 
rue beginning to the end of each piece. For the ſame 2 
au; N | ons 


11M diligenti&. e | Se Cicero. 
The poet ought to exert his whole ſtrength and ſpirit 
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ſons the ATHaL1an of Racine, and the MyxOoEs ion of 
Marrer and VoLTaire, are beyond compariſon the Hatura 
moſt affecting ſtories that have been handled by am r the 
modern tragic writer: the diſcoveries that Joas is th Hances 
king of Ifrael, and that Eis Tus is the fon of MRO time p 
who had juſt ordered him to be murdered, are ſo une T 
pected but yet fo probable, that they may juſtly be el. Which 
teemed very great efforts of judgment and genius, and]. uuce 
contribute to place theſe two poems at the bead of drab, dri 
matic compoſitions. _ | | I) beſts; 

THe fable of the OpvssE being complex, and con- the int 
taining a diſcovery and a change in the fortune of Its he em; t. 
ro, is upon this ſingle confideration, excluſive of its . uſu: 
ther beauties, if we follow the principles of Axis ro- age: 
LE, much ſuperior to the fables of the ILtap and A plot of 
NEID, Which are both ſimple, and unadorned, with 3 cumſta 


peripetie or recognition. The naked ſtory of this poem, N voidab 


ſtripped of all its ornaments, and of the very names of the return 
characters, is exhibited by Ar1sToOTLE, in the follow - the da 
ing paſſage, which is molt literally tranſlated. the rui 


* A Man is for ſeveral years abfent from his home Tn 
Neptune continually watches and perſecutes him; hu tion of 
« retinue being deſtroyed, he remains alone: but while dients, 
bis eſtate is waſting by the ſuitors of his wife, and E plauſe. 
his ſon'slife is plotted againſt, he himſelf ſuddenly ar-WMof the 
* rives after many ſtorms at ſea, difcovers himſelf io receive 
** ſome of his friends, falls on the ſuitors, eſtabliſh bas pr 
„ himfelf in ſafety, and deſtroys his enemies: This is that tb 
„what is effential to the fable; the epiſades make up Troy. 
ie reſt.” | ng the 

P o theſe obſervations on the nature of the fableol Ms ne 
the Oprssey in general, we may proceed to conſidetHhimſel. 
it more minutely. The two chief parts of every epic is curioſit 
ble are its INT RICO UE or PLoT, and its SOLUTION able ſo 
Un RAVEILILIN G. The intrigue is formed by a compli: and w} 
cation of different intereſts, which keep the mind of the Mrroger 
reader in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe, and fill him with anxious feries 
wiſhes to ſee the obftacles that oppoſe the defigns of the Noccaſio 
hero happily removed. The ſolution conſiſts in remov- Ml Æneas 


ing theſe difficulties, in 1 the curioſity of the N judicio 
reader by the completion of the intended action, and Mattful! 


in leaving his mind in perſect repoſe, without capers Action; 
| | 0 | 
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Es off ion of any farther event. Both of theſe ſhould. ariſe 
fon the naturally and eaſily out of the very eſſence and ſubject 
f the poem itſelf, ſhould not be deduced from circum- 


by an | 
s is the gaances foreign and extrinſical, and ſhould be at the ſame 


E ROH ime probable yet wonderful. 5 wt be Sd 
o une. Tune anger of Neptune, who reſented the puniſhment 
y be el. which ULysses had inflicted upon his ſon Polypheme, 
us, ant] nauces him to prevent the return of the hero to Ithaca, 


of dra- 1 by driving him from country to country by violent tem- 


peſts; and from this indignation of Neptune is formed 


nd con ·¶ the intrigue of the Op ss E v in the firſt part of the po- 
f its he Jem; that is, in plain proſe, © what more natural and 
of its o uſual obſtacle do they encounter, who take long voy- 
RIS To-. ages, than the violence of winds and ſtorms?” The 
and A. plot of the ſecond part of the poem is founded on cir- | 
with a cumſtances equally probable and natural; on the una- 
is poem voidable effects of the long abſence of a maſter whoſe 
2s of the return was deſpaired of, ihe inſolence of his ſervants, 


 follow-Mthe dangers to which his wife and his ſon were expoſed, 
ide ruin of his eſtate, and the diſorder of his kingdom. 
s home; Taz addreſs and art of Home in the gradual ſolu- 
1m ; his tion of this plot, by the moſt probable and eaſy expe- 
ut while Wjents, are equally worthy our admiration and ap- 


rife, and Hplauſe. UL vss Es is driven by a tempeſt to the iſlind 

;enly ar- Hof the Phæacians, where he is generouſly and hoſpitably 

ales received, During a banquet which Alcinous the king 
a DHINES 


ne Whas prepared for him, the poet moſt artfully contrives 
This i that the bard Demodocus ſhould ſing the deſtruction of 
nake up Troy. At the recital of his paſt labours, and at hear- 
og the names of his old companions, from whom he 

: fable ol vas now ſeparated, our hero could no longer conta in 
 confidet Whinſelf, but burſts into tears and weeps bitterly. The 


epic fu curioſity of Alcinous being excited by this unaccount- 
TION O' Bible forrow, he intreats ULysSEs to diſcover who he is, 
z compli-W:n4 what he has ſuffered ; which requeſt furniſhes a moſt 
nd of the proper and probable occaſion to the hero to relate along 
1 ANX310V3 ſeries of adventures in the four following. books, an 
ns of the Moccafion much more natural than that which induces 


n remov- 
y of the 
tion, and 
expedia 

tion 


Aneas to communicate his hiſtory to Dido. By this 
judicious conduct, Ho uE R taught his ſucceſſors the 
artful manner of entering abruptly into the midſt of the 
tion; and of making the reader acquainted with the 

| previous 


70 
The Pheacians, a people fond of ſtrange and amufing 


tales, reſolved to fit out a ſhip for the diſtreſſed hero, 2 
a reward for the entertainment he has given them. 


When he arrives in Ithaca, his abſence, his age, and 
his travels, render him totally unknown to all but hi 
faithful dog Argus: he then puts on a diſguiſe, that he 
may be the better enabled to ſurprize and to puniſh the 
riotous ſuitors, and to re- eſtabliſn the tranquility of hi 
kingdom. The reader thinks that ULysses is frequent. 
ly on the point of being diſcovered, particularly when 
he engages in the ſhooting-match with the ſuitors, and 
when he enters into converſation with Penelope in the 
_ nineteenth bod&, and perſonates a fictitious character; 
but he is ſtill judiciouſſy diſappointed ; and the ſuſpenſe 
is kept up as long as poſſible. And at laft when his 
nurſe EURYCLEa diſcovers him by the ſcar in his thigh, 
it is a circumſtance ſo ſimple and ſo natural, that not. 
withſtanding AxISTOTLE places theſe recognitions by 
S$16Ns and Tox ENS, below thoſe that are affected by 
REASONING, as in the Oedipus and Iphigenia; yet 
.ought it ever to be remembered, that Homer was the 
original, from whom this ſtriking method of unravelliny 
a fable, by a diſcovery and a peripetie, was manifeſtly 
borrowed. The doubts and fears of Penelope leſt U- 
Iss Es was not in reality her huſband, and the tender. 
neſs and endearments that enſue upon her conviction 
that he is, render the ſurprize and ſatisfaction of tlie 
reader compleat. | ben 
Uyon the whole, the OpyssEV is a poem that ei 
hibits the fineſt leſſons of morality, the moſt entertain. 
ing variety of ſcenes and events, the moſt lively and 
natural pictures of civil and domeſtic life, the trueſt te- 
_ Preſentation of the manners and cuſtoms of antiquity, 
and the juſteſt pattern of a legitimate EPO EE; and 3, 
therefore, peculiarly uſeful to thoſe, who are animated 
by the noble ambition of adorning humanity by living 
or by 2 well. 8 
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ON NOK NON CN MARC NE NO 
No. 84. Saturday, Augufl 25, 1753. 


— 


* — 


os Tolle periclum, | 
Jam vaga profiliet frænis natura remotis. Ho R. 
But take the danger and the ſhame away, 
And vagrant nature bounds upon her prey. 
| | FRANCIS. 

Tis To the ApvenTURER. 
Fr has been obſerved, I think, by Sir WII IIA 

TeMPLE, and after him by.almoſt every other wri- 
ter, that England affords a greater variety of characters 
than the reſt of the world. This is aſccibed to the li- 
berty prevailing amongſt us, which gives every man the 
, of being wiſe or faoliſh his own way, and pre- 
ſerves him from the neceſſity of hypocriſy or the ſervi- 
lity of imitation. - et | 

THAT the poſition itſelf is true, I am not completely 
ſatisßed. To be nearly acquainted with the people of 
different countries can 3 to very few; and in life, 
as in every thing elſe beheld at a diſtance, there appears 
an even uniformity: the petty diſcriminations which 
diverſify the natural character, are not diſcoverable but 


by a cloſe inſpeQtion ; we, therefore, find them moſt at 


home, becauſe there we have moſt opportunities of re- 
making them. Much leſs am I convinced, that this pe- 
culiar diverſification, if it be real, is the conſequence of 
peculiar liberty; for where is the government to be found 
that ſuperintends individuals with ſo much vigilance, as 
not to leave their private conduct without reſtraint? Caa 
it enter into a reaſonable mind to imagine, that men of 
every other nation are not equally maſters of their own 
time or houſes with ourſelves, and equally at liberty 
to be parfimonious or profuſe, frolic or ſullen, abftinent 
or luxurious? Liberty is certainly neceſſary to the full 
play of predominant humours; but ſuch liberty is to be 
found alike under the government of the many or the 
few, in monarchies or in commonwealths. 

How 
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How readily the predominant paſſion ſnatches an in. | 5 
that in 


terval of liberty, and how faſt it expands itſelf when the 


weight of reſtraint is taken away, I had lately an oppor. a 
all o 

in a ſtage- coach; which, as every journey is a kind of myſelf 
two, o 


tunity. to diſcover, as I took a journey into the country 


adventure, may be very properly related to you, though 


] can diſplay no ſuch extraordinary aſſembly as Cx x. 
| eyes ar 
lence, 


wholly unknown to one another, and without expecta-humme 


VANTES has collected at Down QuixoTE's inn. 
In a ſtage- coach the paſſengers are for the moſt part 


tion of ever meeting again when their journey is at an 
end ; one ſhould, therefore, imagine, that it was of little 
importance to any of them, what conjectures the reſt 
ſhould form concerning him. Yet fo it is, that as all 
think themſelves ſecure from detection, all aſſume that 


character of which they are moſt defirous, and on no 


occaſion is the general ambition of ſuperiority more ap- 
parently indulged. „ 
O the day of our departure, in the twilight of the 
morning, I aſcended the vehicle, with three men and 
two women, my fellow travellers. It was eaſy to ob- 
ſerve the affected elevation of mein with which every 
one entered, and, the ſupercilious civility with which 
they paid their compliments to each other. When the 
firſt ceremony was diſpatched, we fat ſilent for a long 
time, all employed in colleQing importance into our fa- 
ces, and endeavouring to ſtrike reverence and ſubmiſſi- 

on into our companions. 
Ir is ee obſervable that ſilence propagates itſelf, 
and that the longer talk has been ſuſpended, the more 
difficult it 1s to find any thing to fay. We began now to 
with for converſation; but no one ſeemed inclined to de- 
ſcend from his dignity, or firſt to propoſe a topic of dif- 
courſe. At laſt a corpulent gentleman, who had equip- 
ped himſelf for this expedition with a ſcarlet ſurtout and 
a large hat with a broad lace, drew out his watch, 
looked on it in ſilence, and then held it dangling at his 
finger. This was, I ſuppoſe, undeſtood by all the 
company as an invitation to aſk the time of the day, but 
no body appeared to heed his overture ; and his defire 
to be talking ſo far overcame his reſentment, that he let 
Woe ® | us 
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s know of his own accord that it was paſt five, and 


that in two hours we ſhould be at breakfaſt. 


His condeſcenſion was thrown away; we continued 


all obdurate; the ladies held up their heads; T amuſed 
nyſelf with watching their behaviour; and of the other 
two, one ſeemed to employ himſelf in counting the trees 
Ws we drove by them, the other drew his hat over his 
eyes and eounterfeited a ſlumber, The man of benevo- 
lence, to ſhew that he was not depreſſed by our neglect, 
Shummed a tune and beat time upon his ſnuff- ox. 
= Thvs univerſally diſpleaſed with one another, and 
Enot much delighted with ourſelves, we came at laſt 
Ito the little inn appointed for our repaſt ; and all began 
Nat once to recompenſe themſelves for the conſtraint of 
Wilence, by innumerable queſtions and orders to the peo- 
ple that attended us. At laſt what every one had call- 
ed fox was got, or declared impoſſible to be got at that 
time, and we were perfuaded to fit round the ſame ta- 
ble; when the gentleman in the red ſurtont looked 
again upon his watch, told us that we had half an hour 


to ſpare, but he was ſorry to ſee ſo little merriment 


among us; that all fellow-travellers were for the time 


pon the level, and that it was always his way to make 


himſelf one of the company. I remeniber, ſays he, 


it was on juſt ſuch a morning as this, that I and 
' my lord Mumble and the duke of Tenterden were 


* out upon a ramble : we called at a little houſe as it 
| might be this; and my landlady, I warrant you, 


not ſuſpecting to whom ſhe was talking, was fo jocu- 


« far and facetious, and made ſo many merry anſwers - 


to our queſtions that we were all ready to burſt with 


laughter. At laſt the good woman happening to over- 


* hear me whiſper the duke and call him by his title, 
vas ſo ſurprized and confounded that we could ſcarce- 


* ly get a word from her; and the duke never met me 


« from that day to this, but he talks of rhe little houſe, | 


and quarrels with me for terrifying the landlady.“ 
He had ſcarcely had time to congratulate himſelf on 


the veneration which this narrative muſt have procured 


him from the company, when one of the jadies having 
reached out for a plate on a diftant part of the table, 
began to remark * the inconveniencies of travelling, 
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and the difficulty which they who never fat at home 1 
without a great number of attendants found in per ae 
„forming for themſelves ſuch offices as the road 0 aer 
* quired ; but that people of quality often travelled i % "4" 
< diſguiſe, and might be generally known from the v = | 
gar by their condeſcenſion to poor inn-keepers, 2nd la 
« theallowance which they made for any defect in ther 


entertainment; that for her part, while the copie; Ale 
4% were Civil and meant well, it was never her cuſtom y 8 F per: 
« find fault, for one was not to expect upon a journey e wh 
„all that one enjoyed at one's own houſe. = |} e 

A GENERAL emulation ſeemed now to be excited Pe the 
One of the men, who hitherto faid nothing, called fy Jo 
the laſt news- paper; and having peruſed it a while with Ls 
deep 3 it is impoſſible,“ ſays he, . fu LE the 
any man to gueſs how to act with regard to the 3 
« ſtocks: laſt week it was the general opinion thai the N 
„would fall; and I fold out twenty thouſand pound = FU 
« in order to a purchaſe : they have now riſen unex lady _ 
* pectedly ; and I make no doubt but at my return ty Hy» 

London I ſhall riſk thirty thouſand pounds among ks 
T m again.“ We: 

4 8 man, who had hitherto diftinguiſhed hin. 13 
ſelf only by the vivacity of his look, and a frequent di. F 1 
verſion of his eyes from one object to another, upon thy "ys. 
cloſed his ſnuff-box, and told us that, „ he had a . 
hundred times taſked with the chancellor and tht 2 
judges on the ſubject of the ſtocks; that for his pa wing a 
„he did not pretend to be well acquainted with the Pere 
«« principles on which they were eſtabliſhed, but hai ceſs of v 
% always heard them reckoned pernicious to trade, „ . 1 
certain in their produce, and unſolid in their four 1 
« dation; and that he had been adviſed by three judge 0 155 
his moſt intimate friends, never to venture his mone "he 
« in the funds, but to put it out upon land ſecurity ot - 
„till he could light upon an eſtate in his own country. 8 

Ir might be expected that upon theſe glimpſes 0 "if, ih 
latent dignity, we ſhould all have began to look roun 1 
us with veneration; and have behaved like the princ gs 
of romance, when the enchantment that diſguiſes the gs 
is diſſolved, and they diſcover the dignity of Lau eeives 15 

8 e ad 
other: yet it happened, that none of theſe hints 7 and forge 


0. 84 
it home 


in per. = arently ſuſpected of endeayouring to impoſe falſe ap- 


Pearances upon the reſt ; all continued their haughti- 
neſs, in hopes to enforce their claims; and all grew 
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uch impreſſion on the company; every one was ap- 


-yery hour more ſullen, becauſe they found their re- 


preſentations of themſelves without effect. 


Tuus we travelled on four days with male volence 
erpetually increaſing, and without any endeavour hut 
o outvie each other in ſuperciliouſneſs and neglect; 


and when any two of us could ſeparate ourſelves for 


moment, we vented our indignation at the ſaucineſs 


of the reſt. 


At length the journey was at an end; and time 


and chance, that ſtrip off all difguiſes, have diſcover- 
ed, that the intimate of lords and dukes is a noble- 
man's butler, Who has furniſhed a ſhop with the mo- 
ney he has ſaved; the man who deals fo largely in the 
funds, is the clerk of a broker in *Change-alley ; the 
lady who ſo carefully concealed her quality, keeps 2 
cook-ſhop behind the Exchange; and the young man, 

15 happy in the friendſhip of the judges, en- 


groſſes and tranſcribes for bread in a garret of the Tem- 
ple. Of one of the women only I could make no diſ- 
advantageous detection, hecauſe ſhe had aſſumed no 


character, but accommodated herſelf to the ſcene before 


her, without any ſtruggle for diſtinction or ſuperiority. 

coup not forbear to refle&t on the folly of prac- 
ting a fraud, which, as the event ſhewed, had been 
already practiſed too often to ſucceed, and by the ſuc- 
ceſs of which no advantage could have been obtained ; 
of aſſuming a character, which was to end with the 
day; and of claimingupon falſe pretences honours which 
muit periſh with the breath that paid them. 

Bur, Mr. ApvznTuRER, let not thoſe who laugh 
at me and my companions, think this folly confingd to 
a ſtage- coach. Every man in the journey of life takes 
the ſame advantage of the ignorance of his fellow-tra- 
vellers, diſguiſes himſelf in counterſeited merit, and 
hears thoſe praiſes with complaceacy which his con- 
ſcience reproaches him for accepting. Every man de- 
ceires himſelf, while he thinks he is deceiving others, 
and forgets that the time is at hand when every illuſion 
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ſhall ceaſe, when fictitious excellence ſhall be torn away, 


and ALL muſt be ſhown to ALL in their real eſtate. 
* I am, SIR, 

| Your humble Servant, 

VIA TOR 


$$$$3555$5-0$434$$444 
No. 85. Tueſday, Auguſt 28, 1753. 


Qui cupit optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer. Hos. 
The youth, who hopes th' Olympic prize to gain, 
All arts muft try, and every toil ſuſtain. Y 

| 1 | Francis, 


T is obſerved by Bacon, that © reading makes 1 

full man, converſation a ready man, and writing 
« an exact man.” 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge ſcarce- 
ly ever reached by any other man, the directions which 
he gives for ſtudy have certainly a juſt claim to out 
regard; for who can teach an art with fo great authoii- 
ty, as he that has practiſed it with undiſputed ſucceſs? 

U xp the protection of ſo great a name, I ſhall, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 
temporaries, the neceſlity of reading, the . fitneſs of 
conſulting other underſtandings than their own, and of 
conſidering the ſentiments and opinions of thoſe who, 
however neglected in the preſent age, had in their own 
times, and many of them a long time afterwards, ſuch 
reputation for knowledge and acuteneſs, as will ſcarcely 
ever be attained by thoſe who deſpiſe them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 

agated among us, that libraries are filled only with 
uſeleſs lumber ; that men of parts ſtand in need of no 
aſſiſtance; and that to ſpend life in poring upon books, 
is only to imbibe prejudices, to obſtruct and embarraſs 
the power of nature, to cultivate memory at the ex- 
ence of judzment, and to bury reaſon under a chaos 


of indigeſted learning. 
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n away sock is the talk of many who think themſelves wiſe, 
and of ſome who are thought wiſe by others; of whom 
part probably believe their own tenets, and part may 
be juſtly ſuſpected of endeavouring to ſhelter their ig- 
TOM Horance in multitudes, and of wiſhing to N that 
Wrcputation which they have no hope to flare. 

434 WW belicve, be found invariably true, that learning was 
never decried by any learned man; and what credit can 


they do not know ? 

e Ir reaſon has the power aſcribed to it by its advo- 
cates, if ſo much is to be diſcovered by attention and 
meditation, it is hard to believe, that ſo many millions, 
fequally participating of the bounties of nature with 
ourſelves, have been for ages upon ages meditating in 
rain: if the wits of the prefent time expect the regard 
of poſterity, which will then inherit the reaſon which 
is now thought ſuperior to inſtruction, ſurely, they 
may allow themſelves to be inſtructed by the reaſon of 
former generations. When, therefore, an author de- 
clares, that he has been able to learn nothing from the 


Ho g. 
gain, 
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nakes 1 
writing 


ſcarce- 


which writings of his predeceſſors, and ſuch a declaration has 
to our Bi been lately made, nothing but a degree of arrogance 
uthori- Wi unpardonable in the greateſt human underſtanding, can 
cceſs? WM hinder him from perceiving that he is raifing prejudices 
1 ſhall, againſt his own performance; for with what hopes of 
us con. ſucceſs can he attempt that in which greater abilities 


neſs of WM have hitherto miſcarried ? or with what peculiar force 


and of Wl does he ſuppoſe himſelf invigorated, that difficulties 
e who, hitherto invincible ſhould give way before him ? 
elr OWN Or thoſe whom PROVIDENCE has qualified to 
3, ſuch make any additions to human knowledge, the number 


carcely WM is extremely ſmall ; and what can be added by each 
| hngle mind, even of this ſuperior claſs, is very little: 
ts me the greateſt part of mankind mutt owe all their know- 
y wit 
| of no information of others. To underſtand the works of 


books, celebrated authors, to comprehend their ſyſtems, and 
barrals WM retain their reaſonings, is a taſk more than equal to 
he ex- common intellects; and he is by no means to be ac- 
_ chaos Bl counted uſeleſs or idle, who has ſtored his mind with 


«43. acquired 
Such 


t will, 


be given to thoſe, who venture to condema that which 


ledge, and all muſt owe far the larger part of it, to the 
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acquired knowledge, and can detail it occaſionally tg 
Others who have leſs leiſure or weaker abilities. 

PerSIVS has juſtly obſerved, that knowledge is ng. 
thing to him who is not known by others to poſleſs it: 
to the ſcholar himſelf it is nothing with reſpect either 
to honour or advantage, for the world cannot rewald 
thoſe qualities which are concealed from it ; with re. 
ſpect to others it is nothing, becauſe it affords no help 
to ignorance or error. os 

IT is with juſtice, therefore, that in an accompliſh 
ed character, Horace unites juſt ſentiments with the 

ower of exprefiing them ; and he that has once accu: 
mulated learning, is next to confider, how he ſhall mof 
widely diffute and moſt agreeably impart it. 

A READY man is made by converſation. He that 
buries hinfelf among his manuſcripts © beſprent,” a 
„% Pore expreſſes it,” © with learned duſt,” and wears 
cut his days and nights in perpetual reſearch and foli- 
tary meditation, is too apt to Joſe in his elocution what 
he adds to his wiſdom; and when he comes into the 
world, to appear overloaded with his own notions, like 
a man armed with weapons which he cannot wield. 
He has no facility of inculcating his ſpeculations, of 
adapiing himſelf to the various degrees of intelled 
which the accidents of converſation will preſent ; but 
will talk to moſt unintelligibly, and to all unpleaſantly. 

I was once preſent at the lectures of a profound 
philoſopher, a man really ſkilled in the ſcience which 
be profeſſed, who having occaſion to explain the terms 
OPACUM and PELLUCIDUM, told us, after ſome heſi- 
tation, that oPACUM was, as one might ſay, OPAKE, 
and that FELLUCIDUM fignified PELLUCID. Such was 
the dexterity, with which this learned reader facilitated 
to his auditors the intricacies of ſcience; and ſo true 
is it, that a man may know what he cannot teach, 

BotRHAAVE complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemiſtry before him are uſeleſs to the great- 
er part of ſtudents, becauſe they preſuppoſe their readers 
to have ſuch degrees of ſkill as are not often to be 
found. Into the ſame error ate all men apt to fall, 


who have ſamiliarized any ſubject to themſelves in ſoli- 
tuce : they diſcourſe, as if they thought every other 
man 
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man had been employed in the fame inquiries; and ex- 


pect that ſhort hints and obſcure alluſions will produce 


in others, the ſame train of ideas which they excite in- 


themſelves. 5 i 
Nox is this the only ineonvenience which the man 


of ſtudy ſuffers from a recluſe life. When he meets 


with an opinion that pleaſes him, he catches it up with 
eazerneſs ; looks only after ſuch arguments as tend to 
his confirmation; or fpares himſelf the trouble of diſcuſ- 
fon, and adopts it with very little proof; indulges it ;ong 
without ſuſpicion, and in time unites it to the general 
body of his knowledge, and treaſures it up among in- 
conteſtible truths : but when he comes into the world 
among men who, arguing upon diſſimilar principles, 
have been led to different concluſions, and being placed 
in various ſituations view the ſame object on many ſides z 
he fiads his darling poſition attacked, and himſelf in no 
condition to defend it: having thought always in one 
train, he is in the ſtate of a man who having fenced. 
always with the ſame maſter, is perplexed and amazed 
by a new poſture of his antagoniſt ; he is entangled in 
unexpected difficulties, he is harraſſed by ſudden ob- 
jections, he is unprovided with ſolutions or replies, his 
ſurprize impedes his natural powers of reaſoning, his 
thoughts are ſcattered and confounded, and he gratifies 
the pride of airy petulance with an eaſy victory. 

IT is difficult to imagine, with what obftinacy truths 
which one mind perceives almoſt by intuition, will be 
rejected by another; and how many artifices muſt be 
practiſed, to procure admiſſion for the moſt evident pro- 
poſitions into underſtandings frighted By their novelty, 
or hardened againſt them by accidental prejudice : it 
can ſcarcely be conceived, how frequently in theſe ex- 
temporaneous controverſies, the dull will be ſubtle, and 
the acute abſurd ; how often ſtupidity will elude the 
force of argument, by involving itſelf in its own gloom ; 
and miſtaken ingenuity will weave artful fallacies, which 
leaſon can ſcaicely find means to diſentangle. 

In theſe encounters the learning of the recluſe uſu- 

ally fails him : nothing but long habit and frequent ex- 

periments can confer the power of changing a poſiti- 

on into various forms, preſenting it in ditferent points 
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of view, connecting it with known and granted truths, 
fortifying it with intelligible arguments, and illuſtrating 
it by apt ümilitudes; and he, therefore, that has col. 
lected his knowledge in ſolitude, muſt learn its applica- 
tion by mixing with mankind. | 

Burt while the various opportunities of converſation 
invite us to try every mode of argument, and every art 
of recommending our ſentiments, we are frequently be- 
trayed to the ule of ſuch as are not in themtelves ſtrid- 
{v defenſible : a man heated in talk, and eager of vic- 
tory, takes advantage of the miſtakes or ignorance of 
his adverfary, lays hold of conccilions to which he 
knows he has no right, and urges proofs likely to pre- 
vail on his opponent, though he knows himſelf that they 
have no force: thus the leverity of reaſon is relaxed; 
many topics are accumulated, but without jutt arange- 
ment or diſtinction; we learn to fatisfy ourſelves with 
ſuch ratiocination as ſilence others; and ſeldom recall 
to a cloſe examination, that diſcourſe which has grati- 

fied our vanity with victory and applauſe. | 

Song caution, therefore, mult be uſed, left copiouſ- 
neſs and facility be made leſs valuable by inaccuracy 
and contuion. To fix the thoughts by writing, and 
ſubject them to frequent examinations and reviews, is 
the beſt method of enabling the mind to detect its own 
ſophiſins. and keep it on guard againſt the fallacies which 
it practiſes on others: in converſation we naturally dif- 
tute our thougnts, and in writing we contract them ; 
method is the excellence of witizg, and unconſtraint 
the grace of converſation. 

Jo icad, write, and converſe in due proportions, 
is, therefore, the buſineſs of a man of letters. For all 
theſe there is not often equal opportunity; excellence, 
therefore, is not often aitainable ; and moſt men ſail 
in one or other of the ends propoſed, and are ſull with- 
out readineſs, or ready without exactneſs. Some deficien- 
Cy muſt be forgiven all, becauſe all are men; and more 
mutt be allowed io paſs uncenſured in the greater part of 
the world, becauſe none can confer upon himſelf abili- 
ties, and few have the choice of ſituations proper for 
the improvement of thoſe which nature has beſtowed: 
it is, however, realonable, to have PERFECTION in our 
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eye; that we may always advance towards it, though 


we know It never can be reached. 


x 


| EXELELLEELELEL EL EL VILE 
No. 86. Saturday, September 1, 1753. 


Concubitu prohibere vago. = Ho. 
The wandering wiſh of lawleſs love ſuppreſs. 
FRANCIS. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
8 5 | EE 
O indulge that reſtleſs impatience, which every 
& Þ man feels to relate incidents by which the pai- 
ſions have been greatly affected, and communicate ideas 
that have been forcibly impreſſed, I have given you 
ſome account of my life, which without farther apolo- 


| gy or introduction may, perhaps, be favourably receiy- 


ed in an ADVENTUKRBR. 

My mother died when J was very young; and my 
father, who was a naval commander, and had there- 
fore, no opportunity to ſuperintend my conduR, placed 
me at a grammar ſchool, and afterwards removed me 
to the univerſity. At ſchool the number of boys was fo 
great, that to regulate our morals was impoſſible ; and 
at the univerſity even my learning contributed to the 
diſſoluteneſs of my manners. As I was an only child, 
my father had always allowed me more money than J 
knew how to lay out otherwiſe than 1n the gratification 
of my vices: I had ſometimes, indeed, been reſtrained 
by a general ſenſe of right and wrong ; but I now op- 
poſed the remonſtrances of conſcience by the cavils of 
{ophiſtry ; and having learned of ſome celebrated phi- 
lolophers, as well antient as modern, to prove that no- 
thing is good but pleaſure, I became a rake upon prin- 
ciple. | 

Mr father died in the fame year with queen Anne a 
few months before I became of age, and left me a very 
conſiderable fortune in the funds. I immediately quit- 
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ted the univerſity and came to London, which I con- 
ſidered as the great mart of pleaſure ; and as I could 
afford to deal largely, I wiſely determined not to endan- 
ger my capital. I projected a ſcheme of life that was 
moſt a grecable to my temper, which was rather ſedate 
than volatile, and regulated my expences with the 
oeconomy of a philoſopher. ] found that my favour- 
ite appetites might be gratified with greater conveni- 
ence and leſs ſcandal, in proportion as my life was more 
private: inſtead, therefore, of incumbring myſelf with 
a family, I took the firſt floor of a houſe which was let 
into lodgings, hired one ſervant, and kept a brace of 
geldings at a livery ſtable. I conftantly frequented 
the theatres, and found my principles confirmed by al- 
molt every piece that was repreſented, particularly my 
reſolution never to marry. In comedy, indeed, the 
action terminated in marriage; but it was generally the 
marriage of a rake, who gave up his liberty with re- 
luctance, as the only expedient to recover a fortune; 
and the huſband and wite of the drama were wretche: 
v hoſe example juſtified this reluctance, and appeared 
to be exhibited for no other purpoſe than to warn man- 
kind, that whatever may be preſumed by thoſe whom 
indigence has made deſperate, to marry 1s to forfeit the 
quiet, independence and felicity of life. 

In this courſe I had continued twenty years, without 
having impaired my conſtitution, leſſened my fortune, 
or incumbered myſelf with an illegitimate offspring ; 
when a girl about eighteen, juſt arrived from the coun- 
try, was hired as a chambermaid by the perfon who 
kept the houſe in which I lodged: the native beauty of 
health and ſimplicity in this young creature, had ſuch an 
effect upon my imagination, that I practiſed every art to 
cte bauch her, and at length ſucceeded. 

I round it convenient for her to continue in the 
houſe, and, therefore, made no propoſal of removing 
her into lodgings ; but after a few months ſhe found 
herſelf with child, a diſcovery which interrupted the 
indolence of my ſenſuality, and made me repent my 
indiſcretion : however, as I would not incur my own 
cenſure by ingratitude or inhumanity, I provided her a 
lodging and attendants, and ſhe was at * 
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of a daughter. The child 1 regarded as a new incum- 


brance; for though I did not confider myſelf as under 
alental or conjugal obligations, yet I could not think 


myſelf at liberty wholly to abandon either the mother 


or the infant. To the mother, indeed, I had ſtill ſome 
degree of inclination; though I ſhould have been 


{ heartily content never to have ſeen her again, if I 


could at once have been freed from any farther trou- 


ble about her; but as ſomething was to be done, I was 


willing to keep her within my reach, at leaſt till ſhe 
could be ſublervient to my pleaſure no longer: the 
child, however, I would have ſent away; but ſhe in- 
treated me to let her ſuckle it, with an importunity 


| which I could not refiſt. After much thinking, I placed 
| her in a little ſhop in the ſuburbs, which I furniſhed ar 


the expence of about twenty pounds with chandlery 
ware, commodities of which ſhe had ſome knowledge, 


| as her father was a petty ſhopkeeper in the country; 


ſhe reported that her huſband had been killed in an en- 


gagement at ſea, and that his pay, which ſhe had been 


empowered to receive by his will, had purchaſed her 
ſtock. I now thought I had diſcharged every obliga- 
tion, as J had enabled her to ſubſiſt, at leaſt as well as 
ſie could have done by her labour in the ſtation in which 
I found her; and as often as I had an inclination to lee 
her, I ſent for her to a bagnio, 

Bur theſe interviews did not produce the pleaſure: 
which I expeQted : her affection for me was too tender 


and delicate; ſhe often wept in ſpight of all her efforts 


againſt it; and could not ſorbear. telling me ſtories of 
ker little girl with the fond prolixity of a mother, when 
| wiſhed to regard her only as a miftreſs.. Thefe inci- 
cents at once touched me with compunction, and quench- 
ed the appetite which I had intended to gratity ; my 
viſits, therefore, became leſs frequent: but ſhe never 


ſent after me when I was abſent, nor reproached me 
otherwiſe than by tears of tenderneſs when ſhe ſaw me 


again. 


Arg the firſt year I wholly neglected her; and 


having heard nothing of her during the winter, | went 


to ſpend the ſumm̃er in the country. When I returned, . 


I was prompted rather by curiofity than deſire to make 


ſome 
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ſome inquiry after her; and foon learned that ſhe had 
died ſome months before of the ſmall pox, and the 
goods had been ſeized for rent, and the child taken 
by the pariſh- At this account ſo ſudden and unexpect- 
ed, I was ſenſibly touched; and at firſt conceived a 
deſign to rcicue the child from the hands of the pariſh 
nurſe, and make ſome little proviſion for it when it 
ſhould be grown up ; but this was delayed from day to 
day, ſuch was the ſupineneſs of my diſpoſition, till the 
event was remembered with leſs and leſs ſenſibility; and 
at length I. congratulated myſelf upon my deliverance 
from an engagement, which I had always conſidered as 
reſembling in ſome degree the ſhackles of matrimony, 
I reſolved to incur the ſame embarraſſment no more, 
and contented myſelf with trolling from one proſtitute 
to another, of whom J had ſeen many generations pe- 
Tiſh ; and the new faces which I once ſought among the 
mafks in the pit, I found with leſs trouble at Cuper's, 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and innumerable other places of 
public entertainment, which have appeared during the 
| laſt twenty years of my life. | 

A rFEw weeks ago I celebrated my ſixtieth birth day 
with ſome friends at a tavern ; and as J was returning to 
my lodgings, I ſaw a hackney coach ſtop at the door of 
a houſe which J knew to be of ill repute, though it was 
private and of the firſt claſs, Juſt as I came up, a girl 
fiepped out of it who appeared by the imperfect glimpſe 
caught of her as the paſſed, to be very young and ex- 
tremely beautiful. As I was warm with wine, I follow- 
ed her in without heſitation, and was delighted to find 
her equally charming upon a nearer view. I detained 
the coach, and propoſed that we ſhould go to Haddock's: 
' ſhe heſitated with ſome appearance of unwillingneſs and 
contuſion, ſhe at length conſented: ſhe ſoon became 
more free, and | was not leſs pleaſed with her converſa- 
tion than her perſon; I obſerved that ſhe had a ſoftneſs 
and modeſty in her manner, which is quickly worn off by 
habitual proſtitution. 

We had drank a bottle of French wine, and were 
preparing to go to bed, when to my unſpeakable con- 
fuſion and aſtoniſhment, I diſcovered a mark by which 


I kiew her to be wy child: for I remembered, that the 
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poor girl, whom | ſo cruelly ſeduced and neglected, had 


once told me with tears in her eyes, that ſhe had im- 


printed the two letters of my name under her little 


| Nancy's left breaſt, which, perhaps, would be the on- 


ly memorial ſhe would ever have of a father. I was 
inttantly ſtruck with the ſenſe of guilt with which I had 


| not been familiar, and therefore, felt all its force. The 


poor wretch, whom I was about to hire for the gratifi- 


cation of a brutal appetite, perceived my diſorder with 
ſurprize and concern: ſhe enquired with an officious 


ſolicitude, what fudden illneſs had ſeized me; ſhe took 
my hand, preſſed it, and looked eagerly in my face, 
fill inquiſitive what could be done to relieve me. I re- 
mained ſome time torpid; but was ſoon rouzed by the 
reflection, that I was receiving the careſſes of my child, 
whom I had abandoned to the loweſt infamy, to be the 
ſlave of drunkennefs and luſt, and whom I had led to 
the brink of inceſt. I ſuddenly- ſtarted ap; firſt held 
her at a diſtance ; then catching her in my arms, ſtrove 
to ſpeak, but burſt into tears. I ſaw that ſhe was con- 
founded and terrified; and as ſoon as I could recover 
my ſpeech, I put an end to her doubts by revealing the 
ſecret. | 
Ir is impoſlible to exprefs the effect it had upon her: 
ſhe ſtood motionleſs a few minutes; then claſped her 
hands together, and looked up in an agony which not 
to have ſeen is not to conceive. The tears at length 
ſtarted from her eyes; ſhe recollected herſelf, called me 
tather, threw herſelf upon her knees, embracing mine, 
2nd plunging a new dagger in my heart by aſking my 
bleſſing. | 
We ſat up together the remainder of the night, which 
[ ſpent in liſtening to a ſtory that I may, perhaps, heie- 
after communicate; and the next day I took lodgings 
tor her about ſix miles from town. I viſit her every 
day with emotions to which my heart has till now been 
a ftranger, and which ate every day more frequent and 
more ſtrong. I propole to retire with her into ſome re- 
mote part of the country, and to atone for the paſt by 
the future: but alas! of the future a few years only 
can remain; and of the paſt not a moment can return. 
What atonement can 1 make to thoſe, upon whoſe 
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daughters I have contributed to perpetuate that cala. 
mity, from which by miracle I have reſcued my own! 
How can | bear the reflection, that though for my own 
child I had hitherto expreſfed leſs kindnefs than brutes 
for their young; yet, perhaps, every other whom I ei. 
ther hired or ſeduced to proftitution, had been gazed at 
in the ardour of parental affection, till tears have ſtarted 
to the eye; had been catched to the boſom with tranſ. 
port, in the prattling ſimplicity of infancy ; had been 
watched in ſickneſs with anxiety that fuſpended ſleep; 
had been fed by the toil of induſtrious poverty, and 
reared to maturity with hope and fear. What a monſter 
ts he by whom theſe fears are verified, and this hope 
deceived! And yet, fo dreadful is the force of habitual 
guilt, I ſometimes regret the reftraint which is come up- 
on me; I wiſh to ſink again into the ſlumber from which 
1 have been rouzed, and to repeat the crimes which! 
abhor. My heart is this moment burſting for utterance; 
but I want words. Farewell. AGAMUS. 
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Iracundior eft paulo; minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum ; riderit poſſit, eo quod 
Ruſticius tonſo 1054 defluit, © male laxus 

In pede calceus heret :—at ingenium ingens 
Inculto latet hoc ſub corpore 


Your friend is paſſionate ; perhaps unfit 

For the briſk petulance of modern wit: | 
His hair ill cut, his robe that aukward flows, 
Or his large ſhoes, to raillery expoſe 

The man. 


But underneath this rough uncouth diſguiſe, 
A genius of extenſive knowledge lies, FRANCIS, 


Hon. 


THERE are many accompliſhments which, though 
they are coniparatively trivial, and may be ac- 
quired by ſmall abilities, are yet of great importance in 
| | our 
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Jour common intercourſe with men. Of this kind is that 
general courteſy, which is called Goop BREEDINCG; a 
name, by which, as an artificial excellence, it is at once 
characterized and recommended. 

| Goop breeding as it is generally employed in the gra- 


tiication of vanity, a paſſion almoſt univerſally predo- 
minant, is more highly prized by the majority than any 
other; and he who-wants it, though he may be pre- 
ſerved from contempt by inconteſtible ſuperiority either 
of virtue or of parts, will yet be regarded with male- 
yolence, and avoided as an enemy with whom it is-dan- 
gerous to combat. 

Ix ſome inſtances, indeed, the enmity of others can- 
not be avoided without the participation of guilt; but 
then it is the enmity of thofe, with whom neither vir- 
tue nor wiſdom can defire to aſſociate: and good breed- 
ing may generally be practiſed upon more eaſy and more 
honourable terms, than acquietcence in the detraction 
of malice or the adulation of ſervility, the obſcenity of 
a letcher or the blaſphemy of an infidel. Diſagreeable 
truths may be ſuppreſſed; and when they can be ſup- 
preſſed without guilt, they cannot innocently be uttered ;. 
the boaſt of vanity may be ſuffered without ſevere repre- 
henſion, and the prattle of abſurdity may be heard with- 
out expreſſions of contempt. | | 

Ir happens, indeed, ſomewhat unfortunately, that 


I the practice of good breeding, however neceſſary, is 


obſtructed by the poſſeſſion of more valuable talents: 
and that great integrity, delicacy, ſenſibility, and ſpirit, 
exalted genius, and extenſive learning, fi equently render 

men ill-bred. | 
PETRARCH relates, that his admirable friend and 
cotemporary, DaxnTEe ALIGHIERI, one of the moſt ex- 
2|ted and original geniules that ever appeared, being 
baniſhed his country, and having retired to the court 
of a prince which was then the ſanctuary of the unfor- 
tunate, was held at firſt in great eſteem ; but became 
daily leſs acceptable to his patron, by the ſeverity of 
his manners and the freedom of his ſpeech. There 
were at the fame court, many players and buffoons, 
gameſters and debauchees, one of whom diſtinguiſhed 
for his impudence, ribaldry, and obſcenity, was greatly 
„ / 2c ms 
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careſſed by the reſt; which the prince ſuſpecting Dar, 
not to he pleaſed with, ordered the man to be brough 
before him, and having highly extolled him, turned tg 
DanrTe and ſaid, © I wonder that this perſon, whois 
by ſome deemed a fool, and by others a madman, 
« ſhould yet be ſo generally pleaſing, and fo general 
&« beloved; when you, who are celebrated for wiſdom, 
« are yet heard without pleaſure and commended with- 
cout friendſhip.” 4 You would ceaſe to wonder,” re. 
plied DAN TE; if you conſidered, that a conformity of 
« character is the ſource of friendſhip.” This ſarcaſm, 
which had all the force of truth, and all the keenneſs of 
wit, was intolerable ; and DAN TE was immediately dif- 
graced and baniſhed. 

Bur by this anſwer, though the indignation which 
produced it was founded in virtue, DanTE probably 
gratified his own vanity, as much as he mortified that 
of others: it was the petulant reproach of reſentment 
and pride, which is always retorted with rage ; and not 
the ſtill voice of Reason, which is heard with compla- 
cency and reverence: if DanTE intended reformation, 
his anſwer was not wile ; if he did not intend reforma- 
tion, his anſwer was not good. | 

GREAT delicacy, ſenſibility, and penetration, do not 
leſs obſtruct the practice of good breeding than inte- 
grity. Perſons thus qualified, not only diſcover pro- 
portionably more faults and failings in the characters 
which they examine, but are more diſguſted with the 
faults and failings which they diſcover: the common 
topics of converſation are too trivial to engage their 
attention ; the various turns of fortune that have lately 
happened at a game at Whilſt, the hiſtory of a ball at 
'Funbridge or Bath, a deſcription of lady Fanny's jewels 
and lady Kitty's vapours, the journals of a horte-race 
or a cock-match, and diſquiſtions on the game act 
or the ſcarcity of partridges, are ſubjects upon which 
men of delicate ak do not always chuſe to declaim, 
and on which they cannot patiently hear the declama- 
tion of others. But they ſhould remember, that their 


impatience is the impotence of reaſon and the preva- 
leace of vanity ; that if they fit ſilent and reſerved, 
w.apped up in the contemplation of their own dignity, 

| they 
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ĩhom they hate and deſpiſe; and with better reaſon, 


Kor perverted power ought to be more odious than debili- 


. To hear with patience, and to anſwer with civi- 


ity, ſeems to comprehend all the good breeding of 


onverfation ; and in proportion as this is eaſy, ſilence 


Ed inattention are without excuſe. 


Hz, who does not practiſe good breeding, will not 


bad himſelf conſidered as the object of good breeding 


yy others. There is, however, a ſpecies of ruſticity, 
hich it is not leſs abſurd than injurious to treat with 
ontempt: this ſpecies of ill breeding is become almoſt 


proverbially the characteriſtic of a ſcholar; nor ſhould 
t be expected, that he who is deeply attentive to an 
ab{truſe ſcience, or who employs any of the three great 


aculties of the foul, the memory, the imagination, or 
he judgment, in the cloſe purſuit of their ſeveral ob- 
edis, ſhould have ſtudied punctilios of form and cere- 
jony, and be equally able to fhine at a rout and in 
he ſchools. That the bow of a chronologer, and the 
ompliment of an aſtronomer, ſhould be improper or 
ncouth, cannot be thought ſtrange to thoſe, who du- 
y conſider the narrowneſs of our iaculties, and the im- 
poſſibility of attaining univerſal excellence. 

EqQuaLLY excuſeable, for the fame reaſons, are that 
abſence of mind, and that forgetfulneſs of place and 


derſon, to which ſcholars are fo frequently ſubject. 
Vhen Lewis XIV. was one day lamenting the death 
an old comedian whom he highly extolled, “ Ves, 
plied Bo4LEAU, in the preſence of madam MainTE-, * 


ov, © he performed tolerably well in the deſpicable 
pieces of SCARRON, Which are now deſervedly for- 
' gotten even in the provinces.” 
As every condition of life, and every turn of mind, 
as ſome peculiar temptation and propenſity to evil, 
et not the man of uprightneis and honeity be moroſe 
ind iucly in his practice of virtue; let not him, whoſe 
elicacy and penetration diſcern with diſguſt thoſe im- 
erieCtions in others from which he himſelf is not free, 
idulge perpetual peeviſhneſs and diſcontent ; nor let 
earning and knowledge be pleaded as an excuſe for not 
andefcending to the common offices and duties of civil 


life: 
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life: for as no man ſhould be wELL-BRE PD, at the ex." only 
pence of his VixTue ; no man ſhould practiſe virtue, com 


ſo as to deter others from IMmiTaTION. TW of the 
| 2 ; : have he 
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Semperque relinqui pondin, 

Sola ſibi, ſemper longam incomitata videtur monarc 

Ire viam 5 ortet 

She ſeems alone, ceive tl 

Jo wander in her ſleep, thro” ways unknown, dery, al 
Guileleſs and dark. Dxyps N. «rh rg 
naked 


T EWTON, whoſe power of inveſtigating nature | but of 
few will deny to have been ſuperior to their own, *! * ſp 
confeffes, that he cannot account for gravitation, the fir Wl ture 
principle of his ſyſtem, as a property communicable ti Ort 
matter; or conceive its effects to be otherwiſe produced, derſtan, 
than by the immediate and perpetual influence of the hon of 
ALMIGHTY : and, perhaps, thoſe who moſt atten- He eit! 
tively conſider the phenomena of the moral and natural trivanc 
world, will be moſt inclined to admit the agency of invi-i ultimat 
ſible beings. 8 cult to 
In dreams, the mind appears to be wholly paſlive; be com 
for dreams are ſo far from being the effect of a voluntary ſometi1 
etfort, that we neither know of what we ſhall dream kindnet 
nor whether we ſhall dream at all. | ous pri 
Tur human mind does not appear, indeed, to have an hon 
any power equal to ſuch an effect; for the ideas con- fancied 
ceived in dreams without the intervention of ſenſible ob- 4 
jects, are much more perfect and ſtrong than can be merry | 
formed at other times by the utmoſt effort of the molt and mit 
lively imagination: and it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that neſs: | 
the mind is more vigorous when we fleep, than when height 
we are awake ; eſpecially if it be true, as I have before remark 
remarked, that © in ſleep the power of memory ; en te 
« wholly ſuſpended, and the underſtanding is employed App 
| | „% only | 
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« only about ſuch objects as preſent themſelves, without 


% comparing the paſt with the preſent ;” except we judge 
Jof the foul by a maxim which ſome deep philoſophers 
have held concerning horſes, that when the tail ts cut off 
the reſt of the members become more ſtrong. 


In lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are conceived which 


material objects do not excite ; and which the force of 


imagination, exerted by a voluntary effort, cannot form : 


but the mind of the lunatic, befides being impreſſed wnh 
the images of things that do not fall under the cogni- 


zance of his ſenſes, is prevented from receiving correſ- 
ponding images from thoſe that do. When the viſionary 
monarch looks round upon his cloaths which he has de- 


| corated with the ſpoils of his bed, his mind does not con- 


ceive the ideas of rags and ſtraw, but of velvet, embroi- 
dery, and gold ; and when he gazes at the bounds of his 
cell, the image impreſſed upon his mind is not that of a 
naked wall which cloſes an area of ten feet ſquare; 
but of wainſcot, and painting, and tapeſtry, the bounds 


of a ſpacious apartment adorned with magnificent fur- 


niture and crowded with ſplendid dependants. | 

Or the lunatic it is alſo univerfally true, that his un- 
derſtanding is perverted to evils, which a mere perver- 
fon of the underſtanding does not neceſſarily imply. 
He either fits torpid in deſpair, or is buſied in the con- 
trivance or the execution of miſchief. But if lunacy is 


| ultimately produced by mere material cauſes, it is diffi- 


cult to ſhew, why miſery or malevolence ſhauld always 
be complicated with abſurdity ; why madneg ſhould not 
ſometimes produce inſtances of frantic and extravagant 
kindneſs, of a benevolent purpoſe formed upon errone- 


ous principles and purſued by ridiculous means, and of 


an honeſt and harmleſs chearfulneſs ariſing from the 
fancied felicity of others, 
A LunaTic is, indeed, ſometimes merry, but the 


merry lunatic is never kind; his ſport is always miſchief; 


and miſchief is rather aggravated than atoned by wanton- 
neſs: his diſpoſition is always evil in proportion to the 
height of his phrenzy : and upon this occaſion it may be 
remarked, that if every approach to madneſs is a devi- 
ation to ill, every deviation to ill may be conſide red as 
an apnioach to madneſs. | | 
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AMonG other unaccountable phenomena in lunacy, 
is the invincible abſurdity of opinion with reſpe to ſome 
ſingle object, while the mind ope:ates with its full vigour 


upon every other: it ſometimes happens, that when this 


object is preſented to the mind, reaſon is thrown' quite 
out of her ſeat, and the perverſion of the underſtandin 
for a time becomes general; but ſometimes it ſtill con- 
tinues to be perverted but in part, and the abſurdity it- 


ſelf is defended with all the force of regular argumen- 


tation. 
A MosrT extraordinary inſtance of this kind may now 


be communicated to the public, without injury to a good 


man, or a good cauſe which he ſucceſsfully maintained. 
Mx. Simon BrRoWnE, a diſſenting teacher of exem- 
plary lite and eminent intellectual abilities, after havin 
been ſome time ſeized with melancholy, deſiſted from the 
duties of his function, and could not be perſuaded to 
Join in any act of worſhip either public or private. His 
friends often urged him to account for this change in his 
conduct, at which they expreſſed the utmoſt grief and 
aſtoniſhment; and after much importunity he told them, 
„that he had fallen under the ſenſible diſpleaſure of 
* GOD, who had cauſed his rational foul gradually 
to periſh, and left him only an animal life in common 


« with brutes ; that it was, therefore, prophane for him 


to pray, and incongruous to be preſent at the prayers 
„ of others.” 


In this opiaion, however abſurd, he was inflexible, 
at a time ven all the powers of his mind ſubſiſted in 


their full vigour, when his conceptions were clear and 

his reaſoning ftrong. | : | 
Bix once importuned to ſay grace at the table of a 
friend, he excuſed himſelf many times; but the requeſt 
being ſtill repeated, and the company kept ſtanding, he 
diſcovered evident tokens of diſtreſs, and, after ſome i- 
reſolute geſtures and heſitation, expreſſed with great fer- 
vor this ejaculation : * Moſt merciful and almighty 
« GOD, let thy ſpirit, which moved upon the face of 
„the waters when there was no light, deſcend upon 
« me; that from this darkneſs there may riſe up a man 

« to praile thee !” | N 
Bor the moſt aſtoniſhing proof both of his intellectual 
„„ RF excellence 
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excellence and defect, is, © Adefence of the ReL1ciown 
W . of NATURE and the CHRISTIAN REVELATION, in 


« anſwer to Tindal's Chriſtianity as old as the Creation,” 


and his dedication of it to the late queen. The book is 
| univerſally allowed to be the beſt which that contro- 
verſy pre \uced, and the dedication is as follows: 


| MADAM, : | 
7 F all the extraordinary things that have heen 
1. tendered to your royal hands ſince your firſt 


« hoppy arrival in Britain, it may be boldly ſaid, what 
now beſpeaks your majeſty's acceptance is the chief 
Nor in itſelf indeed; it is a trifle unworthy your 
exalted rank, and what will hardly prove an entertain- 
ing amuſement to one of your majeſty's deep pene- 
tration, exact judgment, and fine taſte, | 
„Bur on account of the author, who is the firſt 
being of the kind, and yet without a name. 
« He was once a man; and of ſome little name; 
but of no worth, as his preſent unparalleled cafe 
makes but too manifeſt, for by the immediate hand 
of an avenging GOD, his very thinking ſubſtance has 
for more than ſeven years been continually waſtin 
away, till it is wholly periſhed out of him, if it be 
not utterly come to nothing. None, no not the leaſt 
© remembrance of its very ruins remains, not the ſhadow 
of an idea is left, nor any ſenſe that, ſo much as one 
ſingle one, perfect or imperfect, whole or diminiſhed, 
ever did appear to a mind within him or was perceiy- 
« ed by it. | 
« Sucy a preſent from ſuch a thing, however worth- 
leſs in igel. may not be wholly unacceptable to your 
majeſty, the author being ſuch as hiſtory cannot pa- 
rallel: and if the fact, which is real and no fiction, 
*« nor wrong conceit, obtains credit, it muſt be recorded 
as the moſt memorable and indeed aſtoniſhing event 
in the reign of GEO RE the ſecond, that a tract com- 
poſed by ſuch a thing was preſented to the illuſtri- 
ous CAROLINE ; his royal conſort needs not be ad- 
ded; fame, if I am not miſinformed, will tell that 
with pleaſure to all ſucceeding times. 
„ He has been informed, that your majeſty's piety is 
as genuineand eminent, as your excellent qualities are 
ce Croat 
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great and conſpicuous. This car, indeed, be try 
known to the great Searcher of hearts only; : 
alone, who can look into them, can diſcern if they 
are fincere, and the main intention correſponds with 
the appearance; and your majeſty cannot take it amij, 
if fuch an author hints, that His ſecret approbatiq 
is of infinitely greater value than the commendatiq 
of men, who may be eaſily miſtaken, and are too ay 
to flatter their ſuperiors. c 

4 Bur if he has been told the truth, ſuch a caſe 3 
his will certainly ſirike your majeſty with aſtoniſ. 
ment, and may raiſe that commiſeration in your roy. 
al breaſt which he has in vain endeavoured to exciit 
in thoſe of his friends; who by the moſt unreaſons. 


ble and ill founded conceit in the world, have ims 


gined, that a thinking being could for ſeven years to. 
gether live a ſtranger to its own powers, exerciſe, 
operations and ſtate, and to what the great G ON 
has been doing in it and to it. | 


Ir your majeſty, in your moſt retired addreſs to the 


King of Kines, ſhould think of fo fingular a cak, 
you may, perhaps, make it your devout requeſt, that 
the reign of your beloved fovereign and conſort may 
be renowned 'to all poſterity by the recovery of a foul 
now in the utmoſt ruin; the reſtoration of one uttetl 
loft at preſent amongſt men. 
« And ſhould this caſe affect your royal breaſt, you 
will recommend it to the piety and prayers of all the 
truly devout, who have the honour to be known to 
your majeſty : many ſuch doubtleſs there are ; though 
courts are not uſually the places where the deyout 
reſort, or where devotion reigns. And it is not in- 
probable, that multitudes of the pious throughout 
the land may take a cafe to heart, that under your 
majeſty's patronage comes thus recommended. 
« CovULD ſuch a favour as this reftoration be obtained 
from HEAVEN by the prayers of your majeſty, witl 
what a tranſport of gratitude would the recoverc 
being throw himſelf at your majeity's feet, and ador: 
ing the Divine Power and GRACE, profeſs himſel 
. Ma DAM, your majeſty's 
_< moſt obliged and dutiful ſervant.” 
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to. 86 No 99 The ADVENTURER. or 
Tais dedication, which is no where feeble or abſurd, 
but in the places where the object of his phrenzy was 
immediately before him, his friends found means to ſup- 


be truſp 
y 3 Hy 


4 thef ceſs; wiſely conſidering, that a book to which it ſhould 

"3 wil be prefixed, would certainly be condemned without ex- 

er, amination; for few would have required ſtronger evi- 
N 


ence of its inutility, than that the author by his dedica- 
tion appeared to be mad. The copy, however, was 
preſerved, and has been tranſcribed into the blank leaves 
before one of the books which is now in the library of 
a friend to this undertaking, who is not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
Iby his merit than his rank, and who recommended it as 


endatiq 
> £00 apt 


a Caſe 9; 


aſtoniſh. 


our 107-8: literary curioſity, which was in danger of being loſt 

ble nes for want of a repoſitory in which it might be preſerved. 
1 

we ima. 
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Ir a Cale, Precipua tamen ejus in commoventln miſeratinne vir 
eſt, tha u, ut quidam in hac eum parte omnibus ejuſdem aperis 
fort may autoribus preferant. 85 QUuiNTILIAN. 
of a " His great excellence was in moving compaſſion, with 
e utteihg reſpect to which many give him the firſt place of all the 


writers of that kind. 
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To the ADVENTURER. 

31K, i c 
T is uſual for ſcholars to lament, with indiſcriminat- 
ing regret, the devaſtations committed on ancient li- 


3 braries, by accident and time, by ſuperſtition, ignorance, 
ous oY and gothiciſm : but the loſs is very far from being in all 
1 Jour caſes equally irreparable, as the want of ſome kinds of 
, WE books may be much more eaſily ſupplied than that of 
0 3 others. By the interruption that ſometimes happens in 
(ty, wil a the ſucceſſion of philoſophical opinions, the mind is 
pere emancipated from traditionary ſyſtems, recovers its native 
Tk Cl elaſticity which had been benumbed by cuſtom, begins 


to examine with freedom and freſh vigour, and to follow 
truth inſtead of authority. The lots of writings, _ 
| Ore- 


ſeryant." 


TRHI5 
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fore, in which reaſoning is concerned, is not, perhaps 
ſo great an evil to mankind, as thoſe which deſcrihy 
characters and facts. "ok 

To be deprived of the laſt books of Livy, of th, 
ſatires of ArRcniLocgvys, and the comedies of Ms. 
NANDER, is a greater misfortune to the republic of J. 
terature, than if the logic and the phyſics of Aziz. 
TOTLE had never deſcended to poſterity. 

Two of your predeceſſors, Mr. ApVENTURER, 0 
great judgment and genius, very juſtly thought that 
they ſhould adorn their lucubrations by publiſhing, one 
of them a fragment of SayPHo, and the other an ol 
Grecian hymn to the Goddeſs HEALTH: and, in- 
deed, I conceive it to be a very important uſe of you: 
paper, to bring into common light thoſe beautiful re. 
mains of antient art, which by their preſent fituation are 
deprived of that univerſal admiration they ſo juſtly de. 
ſerve, and are only the ſecret enjoyment of a few curi- 
ous readers, In imitation, therefore, of the example 
J have juſt mentioned, I ſhall ſend you for the inſtruc: 
tion and entertainment of your readers, a fragment of 
DIMONIDES and of MEnanper. © 

DIMONIDES was celebrated by the ancients for the 
ſweetneſs, correctneſs, and elegancy of his ſtyle, and 
his irreſiſtible ſkill in moving the paſſions, It is a ſuff- 

cient panegyric that PLaTo often mentions him with 
approbation. Dio xs jus places him among thoſe po- 
liſhed writers, who excel © in a ſmooth volubility, and 
% flow on, like plenteous and perennial rivers, in 2 
*« courſe of even and uninterrupted harmony.” 

Ir is to this excellent critic that we are indebted for 
the preſervation of the foliowing paſlage, the tenderneſs 
and elezance of which ſcarcely need be pointed out to 
thoſe who have taſte and ſenſibility. Danae, being by 
her mercileſs father incloſed in a cheſt and thrown into 
the ſea with her child, the poet proceeds thus to relate 
her diſtreſs. | 
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- - WHEN the raging wind began to roar, and the waves 
ty de. beat ſo violently on the cheſt as to threaten to over- 


et it, ſhe threw her arm fondly around PERSEuS, and 
Mid, the tears trickling down her cheeks, ** O my ſon, 
' what forrows do I undergo ! But thou art wrapt in a 
deep ſlumber ; thou ſleepeſt ſoundly like a ſucking 
child in this joyleſs habitation, in this dark and dread- 
or the ful night, lighted only by the glimmerings of the 
is. al moon! Covered with thy purple mantle, thou re- 
a ſuff.gardeſt not the waves that daſh around thee, nor the 


V CUTl- 
amples 
nſtruc- 
ent of 


n with MW whiſtling of the winds. O thou beauteous babe! 
ſe po- f thou wert ſenſible of this calamity, thou wouldſt 
y, and bend thy tender ears to my complaints. Sleep on, I 
in 2 beſeech thee, O my child! Sleep, with him, Oye 


' bilows ! and ſeep likewiſe my diſtreſs !” 


ted for M TuosE who would form a full idea of the delicacy 
lerneſ If the Greek, ſhould attentively conſider the following 
out to Happy imitation of it, which, have reaſon to believe, 
ing by not fo extenſively known or ſo warmly admired ag it 
7n into eucht to be, and which, indeed, far excells the original. 


Tur poet, having pathetica'ly painted a great princeſs 
ang leave of an affectionate huſband on his death bed, 
ind endeavouring afterwards to comfort her inconſolable 
ily, adds the following particular. 


relate 


His conatibus occupata, ocellos 

Guttis lucidulis adhuc madentes 

Convertit, puerum ſopore vinAum 

%% u nutrix placido finu fovebat : 

a F « Dormis,” 
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Dormis,” inguit, O miſelle, nec te 
Multus exanimes, ſilentiumgue 

Per longa atria commovent, nec ullo 
Fratrum tangeris, aut mes dolore. 
Nec ſentis patre deſtitutus illo, 
Qui geſtans genibuſve brachiove, 

Aut formans lepirllam tuam loquelam, 
Tecum mille modis i neptiebat. | 
Tu dormis, wolitantque qui ſolebant_ 
Riſus, in roſeis luts labellis. 
Dormi, parwule! nec mali dolores 

Qui matrem cruciant tuæ gquietis. 
Rumpant ſommia.— Quando, quando, tale 
. Redibunt oculis meis ſepores !” 


98 


<c 


* 


The contraſt betwixt the inſenſibility of the infant ani 
the agony of the mother, her obſerving that the chil 
is unmoved with what was moſt likely to affect him, the 
ſorrows of his little brothers, the many mournful coun 


tenances, and the diſmal filence that reigned throughout 
the court; the circumſtances of the father playing wil 
the child on his knees or in his arms, and teaching hin 
to ſpeak ; are ſuch delicate maſter- ſtrokes of nature and 
parental tenderneſs, as ſhew the author is intimately at. 
quainted with the human heart, and with thoſe little 
touches of paſſion that are beſt calculated to move i. 
The affectionate with of dormi, parvule !” is plain 
imitated from the fragment of Sim9N1Des ; but the 
ſudden exclamation that follows When, O when, 
„ ſhall I ſleep like this infant,” is entirely the propert) 
of the author, and worthy of, though not excelled by 
any of the ancients. It is making the moſt artful and 
the moſt ſtriking uſe of the ſlumber of the child, to ag 
gravate and heighten by compariſon the reſtleſſneſs of 
the mother's ſorrow; it is the fineſt and ſtrongeſt way of 
ſaying, © my grief will never ceaſe,” that has ever been 
uſed. I think it not exaggeration to affirm, that in thi 
little poem are united the pathetic of Euxie1nEs and the 
elegance of CaTruLLus. It affords a judicious example 
of the manner in which the ancients ought to be im 
tated ; not by uſing their expreſſions andepithets, which 
is the common method, but by catchinga portion of thei 
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irit, and adapting their images and ways of thinking to 
-w ſubjets. The generality of thoſe who have pro- 
goſed CaTULLUS for their pattern, even the beſt of the 


ccompliſhed their deſign, by introducing many florid 
Eminutives, ſuch as tenellula and columbula:“ but 
there is a purity and ſeverity of (tile, a temperate and 
Wiſtere MANNER in CATULLUS, which nearly reſem- 
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Wpicd by the author of the poem which has produted 
Peſe reflections. Whenever, therefore, we fit down 
&@ compoſe, we ſhould aſk ourſelves in the words of 
Eoxcinus a little altered: How would Homex or 
W Praro, DEMOSTHENES or THUCYDIDES,. have 
| expreſſed themſelves on this occaſion ; allowing for 
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tale, 


ant au the alteration of our cuſtoms, and the different idioms 
he chil] of our reſpective languages? This would be follow- 
im, ie the ancients, without tamely treading in their 
1 cour-Fotiteps; this would be making the fame glorious uſe 
ughou WW them that Racine has done of Euzivives in his 
ng wit" DRA. and IyHIGENTA, and that MiLTON has done 
ing hin F the PRO THE us of EschLus in the character of 
ure and rA x. 

tely ac- I you ſhould happen not to lay aſide this paper, 


Wong the refuſe of your co:reſpondence, as the off- 
pring of pedantry and a blind fondneſs for antiquity ; 
rather, if your readers can endure the ſight of ſs 
uch Greek, though ever ſo Arric; I may, perhaps, 
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odern Latin poets of Italy, ſeem to think they have 


Jes that of his cotemporary Lu cRETIus, and is happily 
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Vakene 
By length of time, f Euple; 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime; Lo os 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains, at inſti 
But the puie æther of the ſoul remains. Who ble 
Tg Darvon us b. 
DWIN 

5 To the ADVENTURER. i Pod 
8 IR, : 5 fame 
O THIN G ſooner quells the ridicu lous F the a! 
umphs of human vanity, than reading thoſe lll: which 
ſages of the greateſt wiiters, in which they ſeem deprinM: ;1..; t 
of that noble ſpirit that inſpires them in other pat poſter 
and where, inſtead of invention and grandeur, we n. <1 1 v 
with nothing but flatneſs and inſipidity. f © no im} 
Tux pain J have felt in obſerving a lofty genius H conce: 
ſink beneath, itſelf, has often made me with, that thi: this « 
unworthy ſtains could be blotted from their works, ali: 58:5: 
leave them perfect and immaculate. „ functi 
| WENT to bed a few nights ago, full of U As © 
thoughts, and cloſed the evening, as I frequently yes wit 
with reading a few lines in VixG1L. I accidentalſh;,; was 
opened that part of the ſixth book, where Ax y a cr, 
recounts to his ſon the various methods of purgaii HT !heſe 1 
which the ſoul undergoes in the next world, to clay ci. off 
it from the filth it has contracted by its connection vii moſt ind; 
the body, and to deliver the pure ætherial eſſence fu the altar 
the vicious tincture of mortality, This was fo much li prie 
my evening's ſpeculation, that it inſenſibly mixed others,! 
incorporated with it, and as ſoon as I fell aſſe Romans, 
formed itſelf into the following dream. cipal aſſi 
I] FounD myſelf in an inſtant in the midſt of a teu Toy 
which was built with all that magnificent ſimplicity UM loftineſs 
diſtinguiſhes the procuctions of the ancients. At... J 
eaſt end was raiſed an altar, on each fide of which fu ¶ deliverec 
a prieſt, who ſeemed preparing to ſacrifice. On the nich ha 
was kindled a fi: e, from which aroſe the brighteſt fu ndiculou 
I had ever beheld. The light which it diſpenſed, ,thol! paring fo 
remarkably ſtrong and clear, was not quivering and wlll did not f 
zling, but ſteady an uniforin, and diffuſed a purple urned' t 
diance through the whole edifice, not unlike the ul... ſ⸗ 
appearance of the morning. * age, | 


Wulrx I ſtood fixed in admiration, my arte 
” 5 awaken 


. 90. The ADVENTURER for 
No, 1 akened by the blaſt of a trumpet that ſhook the whole 
ple; but it carried a certain ſweetneſs in its ſound,. 
Which mellowed and tempered the natural ſhrillneſs of 
at inſtrument. After it had ſounded thrice, the being- 
Wo blew it, habited according to the deſcription of 
So by the antients, ifſued a- proclamation to the fol- 
Swing purpoſe : © By command of ApoLLo and the. 
& \ivszs, all who have ever made any pretenſions to. 
ame by their writings, are enjoined to facrifice upon 
110us + the altar in this temple, thoſe parts of their works, 
hoſe . which have hitherto been preſerved to their infamy, 
depri chat their names tay deſcend ſpotleſs and unſullied to 
er Part poſterity. For this purpoſe ArisToTLE and Lo nr 
We maß e us are appointed chief pi:efts, who are to ſee that 
: no improper oblations are made, and no proper ones. 
mus tn: concealed ; and for the more eaſy performance of 
that t this office, they are allowed to chuſe as their aſ- 
orks, u fiſtants whoniſoever they ſhall think worthy of the 
function | | ES 
of tn A; ſoon as this proclamation was made, I turned my: 
ently d yes with inexpreſſible delight towards the two prieſts ;. 
cidenull it was ſoon robbed of the pieaſure of looking at them 
N CH!) a croud of people running up to offer their ſervice.. 
Purgazug Theſe I found to be a group of French critics; but 
to cleai their offers were rejected by both prieſts with the ut- 
tion voſt indignation, and their whole works were thrown on 
ence fange altar, and reduced to aſhes in an inſtant. The 
much 1 prieſts then looked round, and Choſe, with a few 
1xed others, Hogace and QuinTiILIan from among the 
Il aller Womans, and Ap pisox from the Engliſh, as their prin- 
| cipal aſſiſtants. | | 
THE fuit who came forward with his offering, by the 
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f a tem 


licity u iofineſs of his demeanour was ſoon diſcovered to be Ho- 
5 * Her. He approached the altar with great Majeſty, and 
ich ſto 


delivered to LonGinus thoſe parts of his OpssE V, 
which have been cenſured as improbable fictions, and the 
ndiculous narratives of old age. Loncinus was pre- 


1 the al 
teſt flan 


we?” paring for the ſacrifice, but obſerving that AxIsTOTLE 
; and 0B dd not ſeem willing to affiſt him in the office, he re- 
1727 turned them to the venerable old bard with great defe- 


rence, ſaying, © that they were indeed the tales of ald 
* age, but it was the old age of Hom r;” 1 
| F 3 | VigclL 
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VIE IL appeared next, and approached the alty 


with a modeſt dignity in his gait and countenance pecul 


to himſelf ; and to the ſurpriſe of all committed jj 
whole AiNE1D to the flames. But it was immediate) 
reſcued by two Romans, whom I found to be Tuc 
and VARIUs, who ran with precipitation to the alta 
delivered the poem from deſtruction, and carried off th 
author between them, repeating that glorious boaſt 9 
about forty lines at the beginning of the third Georgie 


 ———Tentanda via eft ; qua me quoque poſſim 
Tollere humo, victorque virum wolitare per ora, 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, Oc. 


Ar r- him moſt of the Greek and Roman author 
proceeded to the altar, and ſu: rendered with great mo- 
dieſty and humility the moſt faulty part of their works 
One circumftance was obfervable, that the ſacrifice al. 
ways increaſed in proportion as the author had ventwed 
to deviate from a judicious imitation of Homt kx, The 
fatter Roman authors, who ſeemed altnoft to have lf 
ſight of him, made ſo large offerings, that ſome of their 
works which were before very yoluminous, ſhrunk int 
the compaſs of a re | 

Ir gave me the higheſt ſatisfaction to ſee Pn1L 050 
nv thus cleared from erroneous principles, His rok 
purged of falſehood, PoE TRV of fuſtian, and nothing 
left in each but Genius, SENSE, and TruTH. 

| MaRKED with particular attention the ſeveral offer 
ings of the moſt eminent Engliſh Writers. CHAucEI 
gave up his obſcenity, and then delivered his works to 
Dzxvpe#x, to clear them from the rubbiſh that encum- 
bered them DRV DEN executed his taſk with great 
addreſs, „and,“ as Appisown fays of VirG1L in his 
Geotrgics, ** toffed about his dung with an air of grace- 
*« ſulneſs :” he not only repaired the injuries of time, but 
threw in a thouſand new graces. He then advanced 
towards the altar himfelf, and delivered up a large pac- 
quet, which contained many plays, and ſome poems, 
The pacquet had a label affixed to it, which bore this 
inſcription, © To poverty.“ . 

SHAKESPEARE carried to the altar a long ſtring of 
puns, marked“ The Taſte of the Age, a ſmall * 
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r bombaſt, and a pretty large bundle of incorrectneſs. 
Notwithſtanding the ingenuous air with which he made 
Whis offering, ſoine officiates at the altar accuſed him of 
Foncealing certain pieces, and mentioned the London 
Prodigal, Sir Thomas Cromwel, The Yorkſhire Tra- 
ey, &c. The poet replied, “that as thoſe pieces 


+ 9. | 90. 


conſumed to aſhes with great pleaſure ; but that he 
WW was wholly innocent of their original.“ The two 
chief prieſts interpoſed in this diſpute, and diſmiſſed the 
poet with many compliments; Lox GIN us obſerving, 
tuat the pieces in queſtion could not poſſibly be his, for 
that the failings of SHAKESPEARE were like thoſe of 
lou R, whoſe genius, whenever it ſubſided, might be 
compared to the ebbing of the ocean, which left a 
mark upon its ſhores, to ſhew to what a height it was 
* {.metimes carried.“ ARIS TOTLE concurred in this 
opinion, and added, “ that although SHAKESPEARE was 
+ quite ignorant of that exact economy of the ſtage, 
* which is {9 remakable in the Greek writers, yet the 
meer firength of his genius had in many points carried 
* him infinitely beyond them.“ | 

Miro gave up a few errors in his PARAD TSE Lost, 
and the ſactifice was attended with great decency by Ap- 
bis ov. OTway and Rows threw their comedies upon 
[the altar, and BEAUMONT and FLETCHER the two laſt 
acts of many of their pieces. They were followed by 
Tom Durety, ErHEREGE, WYCHERLEY, and ſeve- 

nh other dramatic writers, who made ſuch large contri- 
butions, that they ſet the altar in a blaze. 

AMoNnG theſe I was ſurprized to ſee an author with 
much politeneſs in his behaviour, and ſpirit in his coun- 
tenance, tottering under an unwieldy burden. As he 
approached I diſcovered him to be Sis Joann Van- 
BRUGH, and Could not but ſmile, when on his commit- 
ting his heavy load to the flames, it proved to be © his 
* kill in Architecture.“ | | 


Poet advanced towards ADppDison, and delivered 


with great humility thoſe lines written expreſsly againſt 
him, fo remarkable for their excellence and their cruelty, 
repeating this couplet ; 


F 4 Fur ſt 


$ were unworthy to be preſerved, he ſhouid ſte them 
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7 
*; 


Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoe'er it flow, 3 Me 

„That tends to make one worthy man my foe.” much 

$7 bone) 

Tut ingenuous critic inſiſted on his taking then! THE | 

again: © tor,” ſaid he, my aſſociates at the altar, par. formed 3 

* ticularly HoxAcE, would never permit a line of h ! mie 

& excellent a ſatyriſt to be conſumed. The many com me 122 
cc 


pliments paid me in other parts of your works, amp} 
compenſate for this ſight indignity. And be aſſuted, 
that no little pique or miſunderſtanding ſhall ever make 
me a foe to genius.” PoE bowed in ſome confuſion, 
and promiſed to ſubſtitute a fictitious name at leaſt, which 
was all that was Jett in his power. He then retired, after 
having made a fſacritice of a little pacquet of Antitheſe, 
and ſome parts of his Tranſlation of Homer. 

DuriNG the courſe of theſe cblations, I was charmed 
with the canc our, decency, and judgment, with which 
all the prieſts diſcharged their different functions. They 
behaved with ſuch dignity, thatit reminded me of thok 
ages, when the offices of king and prieſt centered in the 
fame perſon. Whenever any of the aſſiſtants were ata 
Joſs in any particular circumſtances, they applied to 
ARIS TOLE, who ſettled the whole buſineſs, in an inſtant, 

Bur the reflections which this pleaſing ſcene produce 
ed, were ſoon interrupted by a tumultuous noiſe at the 
gate of the temple ; when ſuddenly a rude illiterate mul- 
titude ruſhed in, led by TIN DAL, MORGAN, C HUB, 
and BOLINGBROK E. The chiefs, whoſe countenances 
were impreſſed with rage which art could not conceal, 
forced their way to the altra, and amidſt the joyful ac- 
clamations of their followers threw a large volume into 
the fie, But the triumph was ſhort, and joy ardacclama- 
tion gave way to ſilence and aſtoniſhment ; The volume 
lay unhurt in the midſt of the fire, and, as the flames 
played innocently about it, I could diſcover wiitten in 


10 


letters of gold, theſe words, THE BIBLE. At that in- 


ſtant my ears were raviſhed with the ſound of more than 
mortal muſic accompanying a hymn ſung by inviſible be- 
ings, oi which J well remember the following verſes: 
** TnEx words of the LORD are pure worc ; : even as 
* the filver, which in the earth is tried, and purified 
*« ſeven times in the fire.“ 
„ Monk 
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= « Mo RE to be deſired are they than gold; yea, than 
e much fine gold.: ſweeter alſo than honey, and the 
z 10 honey-comb.” ; ; 

Tux united melody of inftruments and voices, which 
W: med a concert ſo exquiſite, chat, as MiLToN ſays, 
it might create a ſoul under the ribs.of death,” threw 
me into ſuch ecſtaſies, that I was. awakened. by their: 


Violence. | 


Your humble ſervant. 
| CRITOQO 


| +++400000000050004000 
No. 91. Tueſday, September 18, 1753. 


* 
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Ovip. 
ADDISON, 


Facto pius et ſceleratus eodem. 
Thus was the father pious to a crime. 


Tris contended by thoſe who. reje&t CHRISTIANITY, 
1 chat if revelation had been neceſſary as a. rule of life 


to mankind, it would have been univerſal ;. and they are, 


upon this principle, compelled. to affirm that only to be: 
[aiule of life, which is univerſally known. 
Bur no rule of life is. univerſally known, except the 


dictates of conſcience. With reſpect to particular actions, 


opinion determines whether they are good or ill; and: 


conſcience approves or diſapproves in conſequence of 


this determination, whether it be in favour of truth or. 
falſehood. Nor can the errors of conſcience be always. 
mputed. to a Criminal neglect of enquiry :: thoſe, by. 
whom a ſyſtem of moral truths was diſcovered. through. 
the gloom of paganiſm,. have been confidered as pro- 
digies, and regarded by ſucceſſive ages with aſtoniſhment: 
and admiration :. and that which immartalifed one among 
many millions, can ſcarce be thought poſſible to all. 
Men do not uſually ſhut their eyes againtt their imme- 
date intereſt, however they may be thought to wink. 
againſt their duty; and ſo little does either appear tobe. 
|Ucoverable by the light of nature, that where the 
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Drvixs PRESCRITTION has either been with- held ot 
conupted, ſuperi.ition has rendered piety cruel, ard 
error has armed virtue againſt herſelf ; miſery ras bee 
Cultivated by thuſe who have not incurred guilt ; and 
though all men had been innocent, they migat ſtill hays 
been wretched. ; 30 

In the reign of YaMop1N the Magnificent, the king. 
dom of Golconda was depopulated by a peſtilence; and 
after every other attempt to propitiate the gods had 
failed, it was believed, accotding to the ſuperſtition of 
the country, that they required the ſacrifice of a virgin 
of royal blood | 

Ir happened that at this time there was no virgin of 
the royal blood, but Tamia the daughter of Yauo- 
DIN, whom he had betiothed to one of the princes of 
his court, intending that he ſhould ſucceed to the throne; 
for YAMoDIN had no fon, and he was not willing that 
his empire ſhould deſcend to a woman. 
' Yamovin conſidered himſelf not leſs the father of 
his people, than of T. AURA; and, therefore, with 
whatever reluctance, determined to redeem the life of 
the public, with that of the individual. He proſtiated 
himſelf in the temple, and invoked his principal idol as 
the fountain of life: From thee,” ſaid he, I hae 
derived my being, and the life which I have propa- 
** gated is thine : when Jam about to reſtore it, let me 
remember with gratitude, that I poſſeſſed it by thy 
bounty; and let thy mercy accept it as a ranſom for 
my people.. 


and TAMiRA was permitted to diſpoſe of the interval 
as ſhe pleaſed. She received the intimation of her fa- 
ther's pleaſure, without much ſurprize , becau'e, as ſhe 
knew the cuſtom of her country, ſhe ſcarce hoped that 
the demand of her life would have been delayed fo 
dong: ſhe fortified herſelf againſt the terrors of death, 
by anticipating the honours that would be paid to het 
memory; and had juſt triumphed over the deſire ol 
life, when, upon perceiving her lover enter the apart 
ment, ſhe loft her fortitude in a moment and burſt into 
tears, | 
WEN they were aldhe, after his eyes had like her: 
| overflowed 


' Orptxs were given for the ſacrifice on the next day, 
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55 9 overflowed with ſilent ſorrow, he took her hand, and 
held or pitch a look of inexpreſſible anxiety and tenderneſs told 
el, ard her, that one expedient was yet left, by which her life 
as been Wi might be preſerved ; that he had bribed a prieſt to his 
it a intereſt, by whom the ceremonies of marriage might be 
ill han immediately performed; that on the morrow, as ſhe 
would be no longer a virgin, the propitiation of the gods 
e king. could not be effected by her death; and that her father, 
ce; and though for political purpoſes he might appear to be. 
ods had diſpleaſed, would yet ſecretly rejoice at an event, which 
tion of Wi without his concurrence, had delivered him from the. 
a VIS BE dreadful obligation of. ſacrificing an only child, through 
5 whom he hoped to tranſinit dominion to his poſterity. 
vo, Jo this propoſal TA MIRA, whoſe attachment to life 
A Mo- 


was now ſtrengthened by love, and in whoſe boſom the 
| regret of precluded pleaſure had ſucceeded to the hope 
of glory, at length conſented ; but ſhe conſented with 
all the timidity, reluctance, and confuſion, which are 
produced by a conſciouſneſs of guilt ; and the prince 


nces of 
hrone; 
ng that 


ther of E himſelf introduced the man, who was to accotnplith the. 
s Wil purpoſe both of his ambition and his love, with apparent: 
life of BY tremor and heſitation. | 

ſtrated On the morrow, when the prieſt ſtood ready at the- 


idol e altar to receive the victim, and the king commanded his 


I have daughter to.be brought forth, the prince produced her 
propa- as his wife. Yamopin ſtood ſome moments in ſuſ- 
apr penſe; and then diſmiſſing the aſſembly, retired to his 
by thy palace, After having remained about two hours in 
om for WF; «© The Gods,” ſaid he, 


| private, he ſent for the prince. 
PE though they continue the peftilence, have yet in 
t 02): WF © mercy reſcued my people from the oppreſſion of a 


5 © tyrant, who appears to conſider the lite of millions 
ler fa- 


as ſhe © uſt, his avarice, or his ambition“ VAMobpix then 
d = commanded him to be put-to death, and the ſentence. 
ed 10 BY was executed the ſame hour. TE 

death, Tamig'a now repented in unutterable diſtreſs of a 
207 crime, by which the pleaſures not only of poſſeſſion but 


15 hope were precluded; her attachment to life was broken 
* dy the very means which ſhe had taken to preſerve it; 
kf | and 


| hers 
owed 


as nothing in competition with the indulgence of his 
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No. 92 
and as an atonement for the forfeit of her virginity, ſhe Ned from 
determined to ſubmit to that law of marriage, fron the end 
which as a princeſs only the was exemptec; and to throy ſus to av 
herſelf on the pile by which the body of her huſband was error ,. 1 
to be conſumed. To this her father conſented : ther Nui ſelve 

aſhes were ſcattered to the winds, and their names were Miwith ref} 
torbidden to be repeated. Wit canno 


Ir by theſe eyents it is evident, that VA MO DIN dif- alone, t 
cerned no law which would have juftified the preſera- REVEL. 
tion of his daughter: and if it is abſurd to. ſuppoſe his {ence is c 
integrity to be vicious, becacuſe he had leſs power and {encoura; 
opportunity to obtain knowledge than PLaTFo ; it will {Wupon 01 
follow, that, by whatever rule the oblation of human object 
facrifice may be condemned, the conduct of Y amopiy {Winfluenc: 
which would have produced ſuch facrifice was morally Wfcontemp 
right, and that of the prince which prevented it was ¶ tous to 
morally wrong; that the conſent of TAMIRA to the Ned; anc 
marriage was vicious, and that her ſuicide was heroie ar' ſee 
virtue, though in her marriage ſhe concurred with a ge- IT is 
neral Jaw of nature, and by her death oppoſed it: for I termine- 
moral right and wrong are terms that are wholly relat.ve WW heathen 
to the age it by whom the action is performed, and not If of conic 
to the action itſelf conſidered abſtractedly, for abſtraQted- WW dily be x 
ty it can be right or wrong only in a natural ſenſe. It found a 
appears, therefore, that REVELATIOx is neceſſary to ef thoſe 
the eſtabliſhment even of natural religion, and that it is their 
more rational to ſuppoſe it has been vouchſafed in part (cen w 
than not at all. | has beet 


Ir may, perhaps, be aſked, of what uſe then is com- fns are 
ſcience as a guide of life, ſince in theſe inſtances it ap- might | 
pea s not to coincide with the Divine Law, but to have be 
oppoſe it, to condemn that which is enjoined, and ap- I that wo 
prove that which is forbidden: but to this queſtion the 
anſwer is eaſy. | * 


Tur end which conſcience approves is always good, Wi - 
though ſhe ſometimes miſtakes the means : the end No. 
which Yamopin propoſed, was deliverance from 2 
peſtilence ; but he did not nor could know, that this 
end was not to be obtained by human facrifige : and PO 
the end which conſcience condemns, is always ill; for 
the end propoſed by the prince, was private gain by 
public loſs. By conſcience, then, all men are _ 

e 


O. gl. 
ty , the 
>, from 
D throy 
ind way 
: their 
eS Were 


ed from intentional ill, and directed in their choice of 
the end though not of the means : it infallibly directs 
Ius to avoid guilt, but is not intended to ſecure us from 
error, it is not therefore, either uſeleſs as a law to 
Wuiſelves, nor yet ſufficient to regulate our conduct 
With reſpect to others; it may ſting with remorſe, but 
It cannot chear us with hope. It is by REVELATION 
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IN dif- alone, that virtue and happineſs aze connected: by 
eſerya-MREVELATION, © we are led into all truth ;” conſci- 
oſe his Nence is directed to effect its purpoſe, and repentance is 
ver and encouraged by the hope of paidop. If this ſun is rifen 


upon our hemiſphere, let us not conſider it only as the 
object of ſpeculation and inquiry; let us rejoice in its 
influence, and walk by its light; regarding rather with 


it will 
human 


vopi 
norally Ncontempt than indignation, thoſe who are only ſolici- 
it was tous to diſcover, why its radiance is not farther diffuſ- 
to the Ned; and wiltully ſhut their eyes againſt it, becauſe 


heroic W they ſee others ſtumble to whom it has been denied. 

1 2 ge- '# is not neceſſary to inquire, what would be de- 
t: for MWterwined at the GREAT T-riBUNAL, concerning a 
elat:ve Wl heathen who had in every inſtance obeyed the dictates 
ad not of conſcience, however erroneous ; becauſe it will rea- 
aCted- MW dily be granted, that no ſuch moral imperfection was ever 


e. It bound among men: but it is eaſy to aſcertain the fate 
ary to of thoſe, who love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 
t itis their deeds are evil ;” who violate the law that has 
in part een written upon the heart, and reject that which 


s con- if fins are as ſcarlet, cavil at the terms on which they 


it ap- might be white as ſnow ; and though their iniquities 
wut to have been multiplied without number, revile the hand 
d ar- that would blot them fiom the REGISTER of Heaven. 


n the 


e ke 
: end Wl No. 92. Saturday, September 22, 1752. 
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| = Cum tabulis animum cenſor is ſumet Boneſti. Hor. 
3 >. . g 
in by Bold be the critic, zealous to his truſt, 


nain- Like the fum judge inexorably juſt. 
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To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, — 0 | 
N the papers of criticiſm which you -have given tg 
the public, I have cemacked a ſpirit of candour and 
love of truth, equally remote from bigotry and capi. 
ouinels; a juft dikribution of praiſe among the ant. 
ents and the moderns ; a ſober deference to reputation 
long eſtabliſhed, without a blind adoration' of antiqui- 
ty; and a willingneſs to favou: lace performances, with- 
cuta light or puerile fondneſs for novelty. 

I SHALL therefore, venture to lay before you, ſuch ob- 
ſervations as have riſen to my mind in'the conſideration of 
VIRASIL's paſtorals, without any enquiry how far mp 
ſentimen's deviate from eftablithed rules or common 
opinie ns. N 

Ir we ſurvey the ten paſtorals in a general view, it 
will be found that VIRGIL can derive from them ver) 
little claim to the praiſe of an inventor. To ſearch in- 
to the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is not my. pre- 
ſent purpcſe : that it has Jong ſubſiſted in the eaſt, the 
SAcRED WriTINGs ſufficiently inform us; and we may 
conjecture, with great probability, that it was ſome- 
times the devotion, and ſometimes the entertainment of 
the firſt generations of mankind, THEO RITus united 


elegance with ſimplicity ; and taught his ſhepherds to 


ſing with fo much eaſe and harmony, that his country” 
men, deſpairing to excel, forbore to imitate him; and 
the Greeks, however vain or ambitious left him in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the gar lands which the wood-nymphs had 
beſtowed upon him. 

VIRGIL, however, taking advantage of another lan- 
guage, ventured to copy or to rival the SiciEIAN BARD: 
he has written with greater ſplendour of diction, an dele- 
vation of {en iment: but as the magnificence of his per- 


formances was more, the ſimplicity was leſs ; and, per- | 


haps, where he excels THEOCRIT us, he ſometimes: 
obtains his ſuperiority by deviating from the paſtoral cha- 
racter, and performing what I'neocrirvs never at- 

tempted. : 
Yer, though I would willingly pay to THe OC RHIT US 
*the honour which is always due to an — 
ad 
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er. fa. from in ending to depreciate VIRGIL ; of: 
Nen Hoa ck julily declares, that the rural muſes 
av approp iated to him their elegance and ſweetne!s, 
Wd who, as he copied IHEOC RI us in his deſign, has 
leſemblee him likewiſe in his fucceſs; for, if we ex- 
ept CA Leh“RVIUs, an obicure author of the lower 
Pes, I know not that a fingie paſtoral was written af- 
Kc! nim by any poet, till che revival of literature. 

zur though his general merit has been univerſally 


acknowledged, I am tar from thinking all the producti- 


Jons of his rural THALta equally excellent: there is, 
Windeed, in all his paitorals a ſtrain of verfification which 
lit is vain to ſeek in any other ppet; but if we except 
Ethe firſt and the tenth, they ſeem liable either wholly 
or in part to confidetable objections. 


Tae ſecond, though we ſhould forget the great charge 


F againſt it, which J am afraid can never be refuted, might, 
{I think, have periſhed, without any diminution of the 
I praiſe of its author; for] know not that it contains one 
affecting ſentiment or pleaſing deſcription, or any paſ- 
| fage that ſtrikes the imagination or awakens the paſſions, 


Tae third contains a conteſt between two ſhepherds, 


begun with a quarrel of which ſome particulars might 
| well be ſpared, carried on with ſprightlineſs and ele- 
| cance, and terminated at laſt in a reconciliation : but, 
| ſurely, whether the invectives with which they attack 
each other be true or falfe, they are too much degrad- 
| ed from the dignity of paſtoral innocence ; and inſtead 


of rejoicing that they are both victorious, I ſhould not 
have grieved could they have been. both degfeated. 

THE poem to Por LiIo is, indeed, of another kind: 
It is filled with images at once ſplendid and pleaſing, and 
is elevated with grandeur of language worthy of the firſt 
of Roman poets ; but T'am not able to reconcile myſelt 
to the. diſproportion, between the performance and the 
occaſion that produced it : that the golden age ſhould 
return becauſe Pollio had a fon, appears ſo wild a fiction, 
that I am ready to ſufpect the poet of baving written, 
for ſome other purpoſe, what he took this opportunity 
of producing to the public. 3 

Tie fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, which 


has ſtood to all ſucceeding ages as the mode! of | 
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ral elegies. To deny praiſe to a performance wii, 
fo many thouſands have laboured to imitate, would u 
to judge wiih too little cefcrence for the opini.n 
mankind: yet whoever ſhall read it with impartiality 
wil find that moſt of the images are of the mytholog; 
cal kind, and, therefore; eaſily invented; and that then 
are few ſentiments of rational praife or natural lament 
tion. | 

In the Silenus he again riſes to the dignity of phily 
(phi: ſentiment and heroic poetry. The addreſs t) 
Varus is eminentiy beautiful: but ſince the compl- 
ment paid to GALLus fixes the tranſaction to his own 
time, the fiction of Silgnus feems injudicious; nor has 
any ſufficient reaſon yet been found, to juſtify his choice 
of thoſe fables that make the ſubject of the ſong. 

THe ſeventh exaibits another conteſt of the tunefil 
ſhepherds : and ſurely, it is not without ſome reproach 
to his inventive power, that of ten paſtorals VIA 
has written two upon the ſame plan. One of the ſhep- 
herds now gains an acknowledged victory, but withcut 
any appzrent ſuperiority ; and the reader, when he ſees 
the piize adjudged, is not able to diſcover how it was 
deſe: ved. 

Or the eighth paſtoral, fo litile is properly the work cf 
VikGI1L, tiat he has no claim to other praiſe or blame 
than that of a t:anſlator. | 

Or the ninth, it is ſcaice poſſible to diſcover the de- 
ſign or tendency : it is faid, I know not upon what au- 
thoricy, to have been compoſed from fragments of othe 
poems; and except a few lines in which the author 
touches upon his own misfortunes, there is nothing that 
ieems appropriated to any time or place, or of which 
any other uſe can be diſcovered than to fill up the poem 

Tre fiſt and tenth paftorals, whatever be deter- 
mined of the reit, ate ſufficient to place their author 
above the 1each of rivalry, The complaint of Gallus 

diſappointed in his love, is full of ſuch ſentiments as 
diappoint d love naturally produces; his wiſhes are 
wild, his reſentment is tender, and his purpofes are in- 
conftant. In the genuine language of deſpair, he ſooths 


bimſelf a-while with the pi. that ſhall be paid him after 
dis death | 
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e Wii, : | 

70uld OE _—Tamen cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 

101.1 o WR Moniibus bac veſtris : ſoli cantare periti 

rtialit WF 1,cades. O mibi tum quam molliter oſſa quieſcant, 
thologi Veſlra meos olim 7 fiſtula dicat amores |! 

At ther 

ament- Wi ._—Yet, O Arcadian ſwains, 


ve beſt artificers of ſoothing ſtrains ! 


f philo Tune your ſoft reads, and teach your rocks my woes, 
refs uso ſhall my ſhade in ſweeter reſt repoſe. | 

compli: WF O that your birth and bufineſs had been mine ; 

ais own Wi o feed the flock, and piune the ſpreading vine! 


nor has 
s Choice 


WarTON. 


Disco vrENTED With his preſent condffion, and de- 


tuneful Mßrous to be any thing but what he is, be wiſhes him- 
-Proach elf one of the ſhepherds. He then catches the idea of 
/ 12610. oral tranquillity ; but ſoon diſcovers how much happier 
e thep- Nee ſhould be in theſe happy regions, with Lycoris at his 
vitheut Nie: | | 
he ſees OS 5 
it was Hic gelidi fontes, hic me:tia prata, Hcori: 
Hic nemus; hic ipſo tecum conſumerer & vo. 

work et Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armis; 
. Tela inter media, atque adverſos detinet haſtes. 

Ty procul a patria (nec fit mihi credere) tantum 
the de- Albinas, ah dura, nives, & frigore Rheni 
nat au- Ale ne ſola wides. Ab te ne frigora ledant ! | 
f other MM {> tibi ne teneras glacies ſecet aſpera planias “! 
author BW Here cooling fountains roll thro! flow':y meads, 
$5 that | Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads; 
bich Here could I wear my careleſs life away, 
poem. And in thy arms inſenfibly decay. 
Ceter- Inſtead of that, me fiantic love detains, 
author Mid foes, and dreadſul darts, and bloody plains : 
Gallus While you, and can my ſoul the tale believe, 
NtS as Far from your country, lonely ward'ring leave 
es are Me, me your lover, batbarous fugitive ! 
are in- Seek the rough Alps, where ſnows eternal ſhine, 
ſooths And joyleſs borders of the frozen Rhine. 
n after ah! may no cold cer blaſt my deareſt maid, 

Nor pointed ice thy tender feet invade! WARATOV. 
Tanen. | | Hs 
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in another; and at laſt finds that nothing will ſatisfy: 


Ipſa placent ipſæ rurſum concedite luæ&. 
Non illum noftri pofſunt mutare labores ; 

Net 7 frigoribys edi is Hebrumgue bibamus, 
Sithoniaſque nives hyemis ſubeamus aquoſe : 
Nec fi, cum muriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Aithiopum verſemus oves ſub fidexe Cancri. 


Omnia vincet amor; et nos cedamus amori. 


But now again no more the woodland maids, 
Nor paſtoral ſongs delight—Farewell, ye thades— 
No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 

'Tho” loft in frozen deſarts we ſhould range; 

. Tho' we ſhould drink where chilling Hebrus flows, 
Enaure bleak winter's blaſts, and 'Thracian ſnows; 
Or on hat India's plains o flocks ſhould feed, 
Where the parch'd elm declines his ſink'ning head; 
Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 

Far from cool breezes and refreſhing ſtreams. 

Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs ſway ; 

And let us love's all-conquering power obey. 
£m W ART0f. 


Bur notwithſtanding the excellence of the tenth pu- 
ſtoral, I cannot fotbear to give the preference to the 
firſt, which is equally natural and more diverſified. The 
complaint of the ſhepherd, who ſaw his old companion 
at eaſe in the ſhade, while himſelf was driving his li- 
tle flock he knew not whither, is ſuch as, with vana- 


of proſperity : 

. Nos patrie fines, & dulcia lingui mus arva;; 
F Nos patriam fugimus : tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra, 
| For moſam reſonare doces Amary/lida ſyluas. 


We from our country fly, unhappy 1wains ! y 
3 h 0 
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He then turns his thoughts on every fide, in quel 
of ſomething that may ſolace or amuſe him: he py. 
poſes happineſs to himſelf, firſt in one ſcheme and tha 


Tam neque Hamadryades rurſum, nec carmina nhij 


tion of circumſtances, miſery always utters at the fight 


Wi. leave our c zuntry's bounds, ou. much loy'd plains; 
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You Tit'rus, in the groves at leiſure laid, 
Teach Amaryllis' name to every ſhade, WaxrrTon. 


His account of the difficulties of his journey gives 
& very tender image of paſtoral diſtreſs : 


ina ni En ipſe capellas 
protenus æger ago: hanc etiam wix, Tityre, duco - 
Hic inter denſas corylos modo namque gemellos, 


Spem gregis, ah! filice in nuda connixa reliquit, 


| And lo! ſad part'ner of the general care, 

| Weary and faint I drive my goats afar ! 

| While ſcarcely this my leading hand ſuſtains, 

| Tird with the way, and recent from her pains ; 

For mid” yon tangled hazels as we paſt ; 

On the bare flints ter hapleſs twins ſhe caſt, 

| The hopes and promiſe of my ruin'd fold! 
| WARTOV. 


 flowi, Tur ceſcription of VIA GIL's happineſs in his little 
nows; arm, combines almoſt all the images of rural pleaſure: 
d, nd he, therefore, that can read it with indifference, 
zead 5, Wis no ſenſe of paſtoral poetry: 
| Portunaty ſenex, ergo tua rura manebunt, 
: Ft tibi magna fatis > Ju ami, la pis cmmnia nudus, 
Limoſaque palus obducat paſcua ju nco. 
Agron My injueta graves ten labunt pabula fetas, 
Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia læ dent. 
>nth pa- Fortunate ſenex, hie inter flumina nota, 
to the WI £! Vontes ſacros, frigus captabis cpacum. 
ed. The Hinc tibi, que ſemper vicino ab limite ſepes 
.npanio Hyblæis apibus flor: m dlepaſta ſalidi, 
his l- Spe lewi ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro. 
E a Hinc alta ſub rupe canet frondator ad auras, 
he fot Nec tamen interea raucæ, tua cura, palumbes, 
Alec gemere aeria ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo. 
Happy old man! then flill thy farms reſtor'd, 
bra, Enough for thee, ſhall bleſs thy frugal board. 


What tho' rough ſtones the naked ſoil o'eripread, 
Or marſhy bulivſh rear its wat'ry head, 


| plains; No foreign focd thy teeming ewes ſhall fear, 
You 


No touch contagious ſpread its influence here. 
Happy 
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No. C 


EVIRGH 


Happy old man! here mid th' accuſtom d ſtreams 
And facred ſprings, you'll ſhun the ſcorching beamy 
While from yon willow- fence, thy paſture's bound, 
The bees that ſuck their flowery ſtores around, 
Shall ſweetly mingle, with the whiſpering boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe: 
While from ſteep rocks the piuner's ſong is heard; 
Nor the ſoit-cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
Mean while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting ſtrain 
Nor turtles fein th' aerial elm to plain. 

WakrToy, 


Ix may be obſerved, that theſe two poems were pro- 
duced by events that really happened; and may, there 
fore, be of uſe to prove, that we can always feel more 


than we can imagine, and that the moſt artful fifa 


muſt give way to truth. | 
Jam, SIR, 
| Your humble Servant, 
DUBIUS 


RO RE RI RE RR, 
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Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet 
U: Mac us; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Atheniz 
| | | Hon. 


*Tis he who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 

Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns; 

Enrage, compoſe, with more than magic art; 

Wich pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 

And ſnaich me o'er the earth, or thro' the air, 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 
| | Pop. 
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ams Vis IL or Horace, almoſt confines their commenta- 
z beany) tor to perpetual panegyric, and afford them few op- 
bound, portunities of diverſifying their remarks by the detecti- 
id, on of latent blemiſhes. For this reaſon, I am inclined 
ughs, to think, that a few obſervations on the writings of 
guAK ES PEAR, will not be dee med uſeleſs or unen'er- 
eard; taining, becauſe he exhibits more numerous examples 
bt excellencies and faults, of every kind, than are, per- 
ig ſtrain, F haps, to be diſcovered in any other author. I ſhall, 
| | therefore, from time to time, examine his merit as a 
Aron poet, without blind admi ation, or wanton invective. 
| As SHAKESPEAR is ſometimes blameable for the 
ere pro conduct of his fables, which have no unity, and ſome- 
, there: times for his diction, which is obſcure and turgid ; fo 
el more BY bis characteriſtical excellencies, may poſſibly be reduced 
al fiQtion to theſe three general heads: his lively creative ima- 
« gination; his ſtrokes of nature and paſſion ; and his 
e preſervation of the conſiſtency of bis characters.“ 
„ | Theſe excellencies, particularly the laſt, are of ſo much 
1089 importance in the drama, that they amply compenſate 
| for his tranſgreſſions againſt the rules of TIME and 
N, PLace, which being of a more mechanical nature, are 
often ſtrictly obſcived by a genius of the loweſt order; 
753. but to pourtray characters naturally, and to preſerve 
| them uniformly, requires ſuch an intimate knowledge 
—_—  * the heart of man, and is ſo rare a portion of felicity, 
as to have been enjoyed, perhaps, only to two writers, 
1 HoMER and SHAKESPEAR. ; 
Ts Or all the plays of SHaKEsSyEaAR, the TeMeesT 
ob. is the moſt ſtriking inſtance of his creative power. He 
s bas there given the feins to his boundleſs imagination, 
; and has carried the romantic, the wonderful, and the 
„ wild, to the meſt pleaſing extravagance. The ſcene is 
a deſolate iſland : and the characters the moſt new and 
| ſingular that can well be conceived ; a prince who prac- 
here. tiſes magic, an attendant ſpirit, a monſter the ſon of a 
Port. witch, and a young lady who had been brought to this 
1 ſolitude in her infancy, and had never beheld a man ex- 
, 150 cept her father. | 
FAR 2 As I have affirmed that HAK ERSHEAR's chief excel- 
woe lence is the coniiſtence of his characters, I will exem- 


ſs of 2 | | plify 
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plify the truth of this remark, by pointing out ſome ny 
iter-ſtrokes of this nature in the drama before us. 

TRE poet artfully acquaints us that PRosPEROo iz; 
magician, by the very firſt words which his daughte 
M1RANDA ſpeaks to him: 


If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 


which intimate that the tempeſt deſcribed in the pre. 
ceding ſcene, was the effect of ProsPERO'S power 
The manner in which he was driven from his dukedom 
of Milan, and landed afterwards on this ſolitary iſland, 
accompanied only by his daughter, is immediately in. 
troduced in a ſhort and natural narration. 

THe offices of his attendant Spirit, ARI EL, are enu- 
merated with amazing wildnefs of fancy, and yet with 
equal propriety : his employment 1s ſaid to be, 


To tread the ooze 

Of the ſalt dee: | 

To run upon the ſharp wind of the north; 
To do buſineſs in the veins o' th' earth, 
When it is bak'd with froſt ; 

to dive into the fire; to ride 

On the curl'd clouds 


In deſcribing the place in which he has concealed 
the Neapolitan ſhip, ARIE L expreſſes the ſecrecy of its 


ſituation by the following circumſtance, which artfully, 


glances at another of his ſervices: 


An the deep nook, where once 
Thou cal!'dft me up at midniglis, to fetch dew 
From the ftill-yext Bermudas 


ARIET., being one of thoſe elves or ſpirits, “ whoſe 
„ paſtimc is to make midnight muſhi coms, and who 
*© Tefoice to lier to the folema curicew ;“ by whoſe 
aſſiſtance ROSPERO has © bedimm'd the ſun at noon- 
ee, 


And 'twixi the green ſea and the azur'd vault, 
Set roaring war; 


has a ſet of ideas and images peculiar to his ſtation and 
© office; 
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Wc; a beauty of the ſame kind with that which is fo 
AH tly admir'd in the Aram of Mitrron, whoſe man- 
ers and ſentiments are all Paradiſiacal. How delight- 
Willy and how ſuitably to his character, are the habita- 
Eons and paſtimes of this inviſible being, pointed out in 
©: following exquiſite ſong ! 


Where the bee ſucks, there lurk J 

In a cowſlip's bell I lie ; | 

There I couch when owls do cry. - 
On the bat's back I do fly, | 

After ſun ſet, merrily. 


E Merrily, merrily ſhall I live now | 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough. 


| Mx. Pore, whoſe imagination has been thought by 

me the leaſt of his excellencies, has, dovbiicſs, con- 
Weived and carried on the machinery in his“ Rape of the 
Lock,” with vaſt exuberance of fancy. The images, 
juſtoms, and employments of his SyL IHS, are exactly 


dapted to their natures, are peculiar and appropriated, 
re all, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, SVYLYHIS H. 
he enumeration of the puniſhment they were to un- 


ergo if they nezleed their charge, would on account 
bf its poetry and propriety, and eſpecially the mixture 


f oblique ſatire, be ſuperior to any circumitances in 
HAKESPEAR'S Ariel, if we could ſuppoſe Pore to 
ave been unacquainted with the TEM TEST, when he 
rote this part of his accompliſhed poem. 


She did confine thee 

Into a cloven pine; vi hin which rift 
Impriſcn'd, thou didft painfully remain 

A dozen years: within which {pace ſhe dy'd, 
And left thee there; where didſt thou vent thy groans, 
As faſt as mill-wheels ſtrike. 


Ir thou more murmur'ſt, I mall read an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 


| Thou'tt how Pd away twelve winters 


Fox this, be ſure, to-night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up: urchins 
Sball, for that vaſt of night that they may work, an 
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All exerciſe on thee; thou ſhalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ſtinging 
Than bees that made em. 


Ir thou neglect'ſt, or doſt unwillingly Lexclaimi 
What I command, III rack thee with old cramps; Th 
Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, Th, 
That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. 


SHAKESPE an; The har 


WHarever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, bles him 


Porſakes his poſt or leaves the Fair at large, Bur 0 
Shall feel tharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his ſins, | this COAT 
Be ſtopp'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins; that is, 
Or plung' d in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, | of his a 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye ; fulfilled | 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, nions ſo 


While clog d he beat: his filken wings in vain; their ſuff 
Or alom ſityptics wih contracting power, To whic 
Shrink his tnin eſſence like a rivell'd flow'r: 


Or as Ixion fis d, the wretch ſhall feel AxiEL. 
The giddy motion of the whirling wheel; paosp E! 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 

And trenidle at the ſea that froths below! Porz, . He th 


. ; humanit) 
THE method which is taken, to induce FERDr of AgTE 


Naxp to believe that his father was drowned in the late WI ęiveneſs 
tempeſt, is exccedingly ſolemn and ſtriking, he is f. IIa. 
ting upon a ſolitary rock, and weeping, over againſt the of 

lace wheie he imagined his father was wrecked, when One 
he ſuddenly hears with aftoniſhment atrial muſic creep Pa 
by him upon the wateis, and the SeirtT gives him the | 
following intormation in words not proper for any bull Int 
a SxIRIT to utter: ProSpe] 


Full fathom five thy father lies: Kats 
Of his bones are coral made; N 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes: | —_ 


Sound 


Nothing of him that doth fade, ee 
| omet 


But doth ſuffer a ſea-change, 


Into een rich _ ſcrange. A 
And then follows a moſt lively circumſtance; Woulc 
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CE exclaiming with FERDINAND, 7 
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Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 


= 


Hark! now I hear then 


Ding-dong-bell! 
This is ſo truly poetical, that one can ſcarce forbear 


* 


This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 
That the earth owns! 


The happy verſatility of SHAKESPEARP'S genius ena- 


bles him to excell in lyric as well as in dramatic poeſy. 
Bur the poet riſes ſtill higher in his management of 


| this character of ARIEL, by making a moral uſe of it, 


that is, I think, incomparable, and the greateſt effort 


| of his art. ARIEL informs PROSPHERO, that he has 


fulfilled his orders, and puniſhed his brother and compa- 
nions ſo ſeverely, that if he himſelf was now to behold 


their ſufferings he would greatly compaſſionate them. 


To which PROSPHERO anſwers, 


Doſt thou think fo, Spirit? 
ARIEL. Mine would, Sir, weie I human. 
PzosxERO. And mine ſhall. | 


He then takes occaſion, with wonderful dexterity and 


humanity, to draw an argument from the incorporeality 
of ARIEL, for the juſtice and neceſſity of pity and for- 
giveneſs: . | | 
Haſt thou, which art hut air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions; and ſhall not myſelf, 
One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 
Paſſion'd as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 


Tu E poet is a more powerful magician than his own 
PaosPERO: we are tranſported into fairy-land; we are 
wrapt in a delicious dream, from which it is miſery to 
be diſturbed; all around is enchantment ! 


The iſle is full of noiſes, 5 5 £8 
Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thouſand twanging inſtruments 

Will hum about mine ears, and ſometimes. voices; 
That, if I then had wak'd after long ſleep, 

Would make me ſleep again: and then in dreaming. 
Vor, II. G | The 
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All exerciſe on thee; thou ſhalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ſtinging 
Than bees that made em. 


Ir thou neglect'ſt, or doſt unwillingly 

What I command, T Il rack thee with old Cramps: 
Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, 
That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. 


SHAKESPEAR 


WHarever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
Forſakes his poſt or leaves the Fair at large, 
Sball feel tharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his ſins, 
Be ſtopp'd in vials, or transfixd with pins; 
Or plung'd 1n lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye ; 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clog d he beats his filken wings in vain ; 
Or alom ttyptics wi h contracting pow'r, 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a rivell'd flow'r : 

Or as Ixion fd, the wretch ſhall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling wheel ; 

In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 


And trenible at the ſea that froths below! Pops, 


THE method which is taken, to induce Feroi- 
NAND to believe that his father was drowned in the late 
tempeſt, is excecdingly ſolemn and ſtriking, he is fit 
ting upon a folitary rock, and weeping, over againſt the 
place wheie he imagined his father was wrecked, when 
he ſuddenly hears with aitoniſhment aërial muſic creep 
by him upon the wateis, and the SeirtT gives him the 
toliowing intormation in words not proper for any bit 
a SPIRIT to utter : | 


Full fathom five thy father lies: 
Of his bones ate coral made; 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth ſuffer a ſea-change, 
Into ſometliing rich and range. 


And then follows a mot lively circumſtance ; 
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Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 


Hark! now I hear them Ding-dong-bell ! 


[This is ſo truly poetical, that one can ſcarce forbear 
CE exclaiming with FERDINAND, 


* 


This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 
That the earth owns ! 


| The happy verſatility of SaaresrEARE'sS genius ena- 
bles him to excell in lyric as well as in dramatic poeſy. 


Burt the poet riſes (till higher in his management of 
this character of ARIEL, by making a moral uſe of it, 
that is, I think, incomparable, and the greateſt effort 
of his art. ARIEL informs PRosPERoO, that he has 
ſulfilled his orders, and puniſhed his brother and compa- 
nions ſo ſeverely, that if he himſelf was now to behold 
their ſufferings he would greatly compaſſionate them. 
o which PROSPERO anſwers, 


Doft thou think ſo, Spirit? 
ARIEL. Mine would, Sir, weile I human. 
P,ospERO. And mine ſhall. 


He then takes occaſion, with wonderful dexterity and 
kumanity, to draw an argument from the incorporeality 
'£RDl-WMW of AriL, for the juſtice and neceſſity of pity and for- 
he late giveneſs 5 | | 


i e Hat thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
int the Of their afflictions; and ſhall not myſelf, 


Pops, 


„when One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 

C Y Paſſion'd as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 
1 a | 

ny bu Tus poet is a more powerful magician than his own 


ProsSPERO : we are tranſported into fairy-land ; we are 
wrapt in a delicious dream, from which it is miſery to 
be diſturbed ; all around 1s enchantment ! 


'The iſle is full of noiſes, | 
Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thouſand twanging inſtruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and ſometimes voices ; 
That, if I then had wak'd after long ſleep, 

Would make me ſleep again: and then in dreaming. 

[JO Vol. II. G | The 
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Ready to drop upon me :—when 1 awak'd, 
I J cry'd to dream again! © RO 
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The clouds, methought, would open, and ſhew rice 


| EELEN LEE ESTES 


nn... 


Monſtro quod ipſe tibi poſſis dare. Jur. 
What I ſhew. ; 


Thyſelf may freely on thyſelf beſtow. Dxvory, 


To the ApvenTUuRER. 
8 1 N. 


idleneſs, by ſhewing 


in the lucky catalogue. 

Bur as we have ſeen thouſands ſubſcribe to a raffle 
of which one only could obtain the prize; fo idlenek 
will ſtill preſume to hope, if the advantages, howeve! 
improbable, are admitted to lie within the bounds 6 
poſſibility. Let the drone, therefore, be told, that if 
by the error of fortune he obtains the ſtores of the bee, 
he cannot enjoy the felicity ; that the honey which i 
not gathered by induſtry, will be eaten without reliſh 
if it 1s not waſted 1n riot ; and that all who become pol 
ſeſſed of the immediate object of their hope, without an 
efforts of their own, will be diſappointed of enjoyment. 

No life can be happy, but that which is ſpent in the 
proſecution of ſome purpoſe to which our powers ate 
equal, and which we, therefore, proſecute with ſucceſs: 
for this reaſon it is abſurd to dread buſineſs, upon pre- 
tence that it will leave few intervals to pleaſure, Bu- 
ſineſs is that by which induſtry purſues its purpoſe, 
and the purpoſe of induſtry is ſeldom diſappointed: 


he, who endeavours to arrive at a certain point, wh 
| | ? 


OU have ſomewhere diſcouraged the hope 9 
| that whoever compares the 
number of thoſe who have poſſeſſed fortuitous advan 
tages, and of thoſe who have been diſappointed in thei 
expectations, will have little reaſon to regiſter himſel 
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he perceives himſelf perpetually to approach, enjoys 
Jall the happineſs which nature has allotted to thoſe 
hours, that are not ſpent in the immediate gratification 
of appetites by which our own wants are indicated, or 
of affections by which we are prompted. to ſupply the 
wants of others. The end propoſed by the buſy, is 
various as their temper, conſtitution, habits, and cir- 
3. cumſtances: but in the labour itſelf is the enjoyment, 
whether it be purſued to ſupply neceſſaries or the con- 
t eniencies of life, whether to cultivate a farm or deco- 
Jos. rate a palace ; for when the palace is decorated, and 

the barn filled, the pleaſure is at an end, till the object 

of defire is again placed at a diſtance, and our powers 
knee again employed to obtain it with apparent faccefs, 
Nor is the value of life leſs, than if our enjoyment 


tion, the pleaſure which would otherwiſe be contracted 
within an hour, is diffuſed through a week; and if the 
dread which exaggerates future evil, 1s confeſſed to be 
an increaſe of miſery, the hope which magnifies future 

good cannot be denied to be an acceſſion of happineſs. 
Tae moſt numerous claſs of thoſe who prefume to 
hope for miraculous advantages, 1s that of gameſters. 
But by gameſters, I do not mean the gentlemen who 
tae an eſtate, againſt the cunning of thoſe who have 
none; for 1 leave the cure of Junatics to the profeſſors 
of phyſic: I mean the diſſolute and indigent, who in 
the common phraſe put themſelves in fortune's way, 
0 rd expect from her bounty that which they eagerly de- 
hich "fire, and yet believe to be too dearly purchaſed by dili- 
reli, rence and induftry ; trade ſmen who neglect their buſi- 
ne pol refs, to ſquander in faſhionable follies more than it can 
out au produce; and ſwaggerers who rank themſelves with gen- 
ment. tenen, merely becauſe they have no buſineſs to purſue. 
in e 14s gameſter of this claſs will appear to be equal- 
ers 1 ly wretched, whether his hope be fulfilled or diſap- 
uccels pointed: the object of it depends upon a contingency, 
on % drer which he has no influence; he purſues no pur= 
T 0 poſe with gradual and perceptible ſucceſs, and there- 
—_ fore cannot enjoy the pleaſure which ariſes from the 
gary anticipation of its accompliſhment : his mind is perpe- 
> he wall) on the rack; he is anxidus in proportion to the 
: G 2 eagernels 
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eagerneſs of his deſire, and his inability to effect i; 
to the pangs of ſuſpenſe, ſucceed thoſe of diſappoint. 
ment; and a momentary gain only imbitters the ok 
that follows. Such is the life of him, who ſhuns buſing 
becauſe he would ſecure leiſure for enjoyment ; excey 
1t happens, againſt the odds of a million to one, tha 
a run of ſucceſs puts him into the poſſeſſion of a ſun 
ſufficient to ſubſiſt him in idleneſs the remainder d 
his life: and in this caſe, the idleneſs which made hin 
wretched while he waited for the bounty of fortune 
will neceſlarily keep him wretched after it is beſtowed, 
he will find, that in the gratification of his appetites, 
he can fill but a ſmall portion of his time, and that 
theſe appetites themſelves are weakened by every at. 
tempt to encreaſe the enjoyment which they were in. 
tended to ſupply; he will, therefore, either do 
away life in a kind of liſtleſs indolence which he de- 
ſpairs to exalt into felicity, or he will imagine that the 
good he wants is to be obtained by the increaſe of his 
wealth, by a larger houſe, a more ſplendid equipage, 
and a more numerous retinue. If with this notion he 
has again recourſe to the altar of fortune, he will either 
be undeceived by a new ſeries of ſucceſs, or he will be 
reduced to his original indigence by the loſs of that 
which he knew not how to enjoy: if this happens, of 
which there is the higheſt degree of probability, he wil 
inſtantly. become more wretched in proportion as he 
was rich; though while he was rich, he was not more 
happy in proportion as he had been poor: whatever is 
won, is reduced by experiment to its intrinſic value; 
whatever 13 loſt, is heightened by imagination to more: 
wealth is no ſooner diſſipated, than its inanity is forgot- 
ten, and it 1s fegretted as the means of happineſs which 
it was not found to afford. The gameſter, therefore, of 
whatever claſs, plays againſt maniſeſt odds; ſince that 
which he wins he diſcovers to be braſs, and that which 
he loſes he values as gold. And it ſhould alſo be te- 
marked, that in this eſtimate of his life, I have not ſup- 
poſed him to loſe a ſingle ſtake which he had not firſt won 
Bur though gaming in general is wiſely prohibited 
by the legiſlature, as produttive not only of priyate but 
of public evil; yet there is one ſpecies to which all are 
ſometimet 
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E metimes invited, which equally encourages the hope 
Jof idleneſs, and relaxes the vigour of induſtry. 
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Nzp FrxoTn, who had been ſeveral years butler in a 
family of diſtinction, having faved about four hundred 
gunds, took a little houſe in the ſuburbs, and laid in a 
ſtock of liquors for which he paid ready money, and 


which were, therefore, the beſt of the kind. NED per- 


ceived his trade encreaſe; he purſued it with freſh ala- 


city, he exulted in his ſucceſs, and the joy of his heart 


ſparkled in his countenance : but it happened that Nx Pp, 
in the midſt of his happineſs and proſperity, was pre- 
vailed upon to buy a lottery ticker. The moment his 
hope was fixed upon an object which induttry could not 
obtain, he determined to be induſtrious no longer: to 


draw drink for a dirty and boiſterous rabble, was a ſlavery - 


to which he now ſubmitted with reluQance ; and he 
longed for the moment in which he ſhould be free: in- 
ſtead of telling his ſtory, and cracking his joke for the 
entertainment of his cuſtomers, he received them with 
indif-rence, was obſerved ta be ſilent and ſullenz> and 
amuſed himſelf by going three or four times a day to 
ſearch the regiſter of fortune for the ſucceſs of his ticket. 

In this diſpoſition Nep was fitting one morning in 
the corner of a bench by his fire file, wholly abſtracted 
in the contemplation of his future fortune; indulging 


| this moment the hope of a mere poſſibility, and the 


next ſhuddering with the dread of loſing the felicity 
which his fancy had combined with the poiſe ion of ten 
thouſand pounds. A man well dreſſed entered haſtily, 
and inquired for him of his gueſts, who many times 
called him aloud by his name, and curſed. him for his 
deafneſs and ſtupidity, before Nev ſtarted up as from 
a dream, and inquired with a fretful impatience what 
they wanted. An affected confidence of being well re- 
ceived, and an air of forced jocularity in the ſtranger, 
gave Nep ſome offence ; but the next moment he 
catched him in his arms in a tranſport of joy, upon re- 
ceiying his congratulation as propitetor of the fortunate 
ticket, which had that morning been drawn a prize of 

tac firſt claſs. | : | 
Ir was not, however, long, befoſe Nę p diſcovered 
that ten thouſand pounds did not bring the felicity 
G 3 which 
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which he expected; a diſcovery, which generally pro- 
duces the diſſipation of fudden affluence by prodigality, 
Nrp drank, and whored, and hired fidlers, and bought 
fine cloaths; he bred riots at Vauxhall, treated flat. 
' terers, and damned plays: but ſomething was ſtil] want. 
ing; and he reſolved to ſtrike a bold ſtroke, and attempt 
to double the remainder of his prize at play, that he 
might live in a palace and keep an equipage : but in the 
execution of this project, he loſt the whole produce of 
his lottery ticket, except five hundred pounds in Bank 


notes, which when he would have ſtaked he could not 
This ſum was more than that which had eſta. 
bliſhed him in the trade he had left; and yet, with the 

ower of returning to a ſtation that was once the ut. 


had. 


moſt of his ambition, and of renewing that purſuit 


which alone had made him happy, ſuch was the pur 
gency Of his regret, that in the deſpair of recovering 


tne. money which he knew had produced nothing but 


riot, diſeaſe, and vexation, he threw himſelf from the 


Bridge into the Thames. 778 
1 Am,, 81 R, 


Vour humble ſetvant, 
C AUT Us. 
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4 


Dulcique animss novitate tenebo. 
And with {weet novelty your foul detain. 


I is often charged upon writers, that with all their 


I pretenſions to genius and diſcoveries, they do little 
niore than copy one another; and that compoſitions 


obtruded upon the world with the pomp of noveliy, 


contain only tedious repetitions of common ſentiments, 
or at beſt exhibit a tanſpoſition of known images, and 
give a new appearance to truth only by ſome flight dif- 
erence of diefs and decoration. 7 
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Tus allegation of reſemblance between authors is 


Indiſputa bly true; but the charge of plagiariſm, which 


is raited upon it, is not to be allowed with equal readi- 
neſs. A coincidence of ſentiment may eaſily happen 
without any communication, ſince there are many oc- 
cafions in which all reaſonable men will nearly think 
alike. Writers of all ages have had the ſame ſentiments, 
hecauſe they have in all ages had the fame objects of 
ſpeculation ; the intereſts and paſſions, the virtues and 
vices of mankind, have been diverſified in different 
times, only by uneſſential and caſual varieties; and we 
muſt, therefore, expeR in the works of all thoſe wha 
attempt to deſcribe them, fuch a likeneſs as we find in 
the pictures of the ſame perſon drawn in different peri- 


ods of his life. 
Ir is neceſſary, therefore, that before an author be 
charged with plagiariſm, one of the moſt reproachſul, 
though, perhaps, not the moſt atrocious of literary 


crimes, the ſubje& on which he treats ſhould be care- 


fully conſidered. We do not wonder, that hiſtorians, 
relating the ſame facts, agree in their narration z or that 
authors delivering the elements of ſcience, advance the 
ſame theorems, and lay down the ſame definitions: yet 
it is not wholly without uſe to mankind, that books are 
multiplied, and that different authors lay out their la- 
bours on the ſame ſubject; for there will alwavs be _ 


| ; gy 

ume reaſon why one ſhould on particular occaſions, or 
to particular perſons, be preferable to another ; ſome 
will be clear where others are obſcure. ſome will pleaſe 


by their ſtile and others by their method, ſome by their 


embelliſhments and others by their ſimplicity, ſome by 
cloſeneſs and others by diffuſion. 
Tn fame indulgence is to be ſhewn to the writers 
of morality : right and wrong are immutable ; and 
thoſe, therefore, who teach us to diſtinguiſh them, if 
tiey all teach us right, muſt agree with one another, 
The relations of ſocial life, and the duties reſulting 
fiom them, muſt be the ſame at all times and in all na- 
tions : ſome petty differences may be, indeed, produced, 
by forms of government or arbitrary cuſtoms; but the 
general doQtrine can receive no alteration. 
YET it is not to be defired, that morality ſhould be 
G 4 conſidered 
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conſidered as interdicted to all future writers: men wil 
always be tempted to deviate from their duty, and wil, 
therefore, always want a monitor to recall them; and 
a new book often ſeizes the attention of the public, 
without any other claim than that it is new. There i 
likewiſe in compoſition, as in other things, a perpetua 
viciſſitude of faſhion; and truth is recommended at one 
time to regard, by appearances which at another would 
expoſe it to neglect: the author, therefore, who haz 
judgment to diſcern the taſte of his contemporaries, and 
ſkill to gratify it, will have always an opportunity to 
deſerve well of mankind, by conveying inſtruction to 
thera in a grateful vehicle. | 

TukRE are likewiſe many modes of compoſition, by 
which a moralift may deſerve the name of an original 
writer: he may familiariſe his ſyſtem by dialogues aſter 
the manner of the antients, or ſubtilize it into a ſeries 
of ſyllogiſtic arguments; he may enforce his docttine 
by ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity, or enliven it by ſpright- 
lineſs and gaiĩety; he may deliver his ſentiments in naked 
precepts, on illuſtrate them by hiſtorical examples; he 
may detain the ſtudious by the artful concatenation of 
a continued diſcourſe, or relieve the buſy by ſhort ftric- 
tures and unconnected eſſays. 185 

Jo excel in any of thefe forms of writing will re- 
quire a particular cultivation of the genius; whoever 
can attain to excellence, will be certain to engage a ſet 
of readers, whom no other method would have equally 
allutred; and he that communicates truth with ſucceſs, 
muſt be numbered among the firſt benefactors to mankind, 

Tur fame obſervation may be extended likewiſe to 
the paſſions: their influence is uniform, and their effects 
nearly the ſame in every human breaſt: a man loves and 
hates, defires and avoids, exactly like his neighbour ; 
reſentment and ambition, avarice and inſolence, diſcover 
theinſelves by the ſame ſymptoms, in minds diſtant a 
thouſand years from one another. 

Nor RING, therefore, can be more unjuſt, than. to 
charge an author with plagiariſm, merely becauſe he 
aſſigns to every cauſe its natural effect; and makes his 
peiſonages act, as others in like circumſtances have 
always done. There are conceptions in which all _ 
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will agree, though each derives them from his own ob- 
ſervation : whoever has been in love, will repreſent a 


lover impatient of every idea that interrupts his medi- 


tations on his miſtreſs, retiring to ſhades and ſolitude 
that he may muſe without diſturbance on his approach- 
ing happineſs, or affociating himſelf with fome fiiead 


that flatters his paſſion, and talking away the hours of 


abſence upon his darling ſubject. Whoever has been lo 


| unhappy as to have felt the miſeries of long continued 


hatred, will, without any aſſiſtance from antient volumes, 
be able to relate how the paſſions are kept in perpetual 
agitation, by the recollection of injury and meditations 
oi revenge ; how the blood boijs at rhe name of the ene- 
my, and life is worn away in contrivances of miſchief. 

Every other paſſin is alike ſimple and limited, if it 
be conſidered only with regard to the breaſt which it 
inhabits: the anatomy of the mind, as that of the body, 
muſt perpetually exhibit the ſame appearances ; and 
though by the continued induſtry of ſucceſſive inquirers, 
:ew movements will be from time to time diſcovered, 
they can affect only the minuter parts, and are common- 
ly of more curioſity than importance. 

Ir will now be natural to enquire, by what arts are 


| the writers of the preſent and future ages to attract the 


notice and favour of mankind. They are to obſerve 
the alterations which time is always making in the 
modes of life, that they may gratify every generation 
with a picture of themſelves. Thus love is uniform, 
but courtſhip is perpetually varying ; the different arts 
of gallantry, which beauty has inſpired, would of them- 
ſelyes be ſufficient to fill a volume; ſometimes balls and 
ſerenades, ſometimes tournaments and adventures have 
been employed to melt the hearts of ladies, who in 
another century have been ſenſible of ſcarce any other 


merit than that of riches, and liſtened only to jointures 


and pin money. Thus the ambitious man has at all 
times been eager of wealth and power; but theſe hopes 


have been gratified in ſome countries by ſupplicating 


the people, and in others by flattering the prince: ho- 
nour in ſome ſtates has been only the reward of military 
atchievements, in others it has been gained by noiſy 
tucuulence and popular clamours. Avarice has worn 

23, a difter» 
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a different form, as ſhe actuated the uſurer at Rome 


and the ſtock jobber of England; and idleneſs itſelf, 
how little ſoever inclined to the trouble of invention, 
has been forced from time to time to change its amuſe. 
ments, and contrive different methods of- wearing out 
the Cay. | 

Hexe then is the fund, from which thoſe who ſtudy 
mankind may fill their compoſitions with an inexhauſt:. 
ble variety of images and alluſions; and he muſt be 
confeſſed to look with little attention upon ſcenes thus 
perpetually changing, who cannot catch ſome of the 
figures before they are made vulgar by reiterated de- 
{criptiens. 

IT has been diſcovered by Sir Is AAc NewrTox, that 
the diſtinct and primogenial colours are only ſeven ; but 
every eye can witnets, that from various mixtures in 
various proportions, infinite diverſifications of tints may 
be produced. In like manner, the paſſions of the mind, 
Which put the world in motion, and produce all the 
buſtle and eagerneſs of the buſy crouds that ſwarm up- 
on the earth ; the paſſions, from whence ariſe all the 
pleatures and pains that we ſee and hear of, if we ana- 


lize the mind of man, are very few; but thoſe few agi-' 
tated and combined, as external cauſes ſhall happen ta 


Operate, and modified by prevailing opinions and acci- 
dental caprices, make ſuch frequent alterations on the 
ſurface of life, that the ſhow while we are buſied in de- 
lineating it, vaniſhes from the view, and a new ſet of 
objects ſucceeds, doomed to the {ſame ſhortneſs of du- 
ration with the former: thus curioſity may always find 
employment, and the buſy part of mankind will furniſh 
the contemplative with the materials of ſpeculation to 
the end of time. 

Tun complaint, therefore, that all topics are pre- 
occupied, is zothing more than the murmur of 1gno- 
rance or idleneſs, by wkich ſome diſcourage others and 
ſome themſelves: the mutability of mankind will al- 
ways furniſh writers with new images, and the Juxu- 
riance of fancy may always embelliſh them with new 
decorations. | 
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No. 96. Saturday, October 6, 1753. 


——— Fortunatos nimium ſua ſi bona norint. V1RG. 


O happy, if you knew your happy ſtate! DRYDEN. 


N proportion as the enjoyment and infelicity of life 
] depend upon imagination, it is of importance that 
this power of the mind ſhould be directed in its opera- 
tions by reaſon ; and, perhaps, imagination is more fre- 
quently buſy when it can only embitter diſappointment 
and heighten calamity, and more frequently ſlumbers 
when it might increaſe the triumph of ſucceſs, or animate 


inſenſibility to happineſs, than is generally perceived. 


An eccleſiaſtical living of conſiderable value became 
vacant, and EvanDER obtained a recommendation to 
the patron. His friend had too much modeſty to ſpeak 
with confidence of the ſucceſs of an application ſup- 


ported chiefly by his intereſt, and Evanper knew that 


others had ſolicited before him: as he was not, there- 
fore, much elevated by hope, he believed he ſhould not 
be greatly depreſſed by a diſappointment. The gen- 


tleman, to whom he was recommended, received him 
with great courteſy ; but upon reading the letter, he 


changed countenance, and diſcovered indubitable tok- 
ens of vexation and regret ; then taking Evanper by 
the hand, Sir,“ ſaid he, „I think it ſcarce leſs a mit- 
fortune to myſelf, than you, that you were not five 


minutes ſooner in your application. The gentleman - 


* whole recommendation you bring, I wiſh more than 
any other to oblige ; but I have juſt preſented the 
* living to the perſon, whom you ſaw take his-leave 
* when you entered the room.” | 
Tnuis declaration was a ſtroke, which Evanpes had 
neither ſkill to elude, nor force to reſiſt. The ſtrength 
of his intereſt though it was not known time enough 
to increaſe his hope, and his being too late only a few 
minutes, though he had reaſon to believe his applica- 
tion had been precluded by as many days, were circum- 
: {tance 
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ſtances which imagination immediately improved to ag. 
gravate his diſappointment; over theſe he muſed per- 
petually with inexpreſſible anguiſh, he related them to 


No. 9 
| any gra 


racle ; 
: eſtimat. 


every friend, and lamented them with the moſt paſſion. As ſi 
ate exclamations. And yet, what has.happened to of imaę 
EvanDERr more than he expected? nothing that he Wi may be 
poſſeſſed is diminiſhed, nor is any poſſibility of advan- either c 
tage precluded : with reſpect to theſe, and every other I be imp! 


reality, he is in the ſame ſtate, as if he had never heard WM ABO 
of the vacancy which he had ſome chance to fill : but Curio 
EvaNnDER groans under the tyranny of imagination; ¶ produce 


and in a fit of cauſeleſs fretfulneſs, caſts away peace, of a la- 
becauſe time was not ſtopped in its career, and a mira- MM ape is t 
cle did not interpoſe to 8 him a living. pleat, | 

Ac EN OR, on whom the living which EVAN DER ſol- and his 1 
Iicited was beſtowed, never conceived a ſingle doubt N bolling i 


that he ſhould fail in his attempt: his character was vas ga 
unexceptionable, and his recommendation ſuch as it was {of happ 
elieved no other could counter-balance ; he, therefore, Water th 
received the bounty of his patron without much emotion; again ba 
he regarded his ſucceſs as an event produced, like rain {Wviſtfull; 
and ſun-ſbine, by the common and regular operation of eus of 
natural cauſes; and took poſſeſſion of his reQory with Nuges ſe 
the ſame temper, that he would have reaped a field he which, 
had ſown, or received the intereſt of a ſum which he ſtances, 
had p'aced in the funds. But having, by accident heard of a to 


the report which had been circulated by the friends of IT ha 
EvanDER, he was at once ſtruck with a ſenſe of his it. I for 
good fortune; and was ſo affected by a retroſpect on his li flanne 


danger, that he could ſcarce believe it to be paſt. at theſe 
«« How providential,” ſaid he, © was it, that I did not {honeſt i 
« ftay to drink another diſh of tea at breakfaſt, that I Miqucftion 
« found a hackney-coach at the end of the ſtreet, and aught r 
« that J met with no ſtop by the way!” What an al- He was i 
terailon was produced in AGENOR'S conception of the WA 
advantage of his fituation, and the means by which it Itlis diff 
was obtained! and yet at laſt he had gained nothing {Mlpodigio 
more than he expected; his danger was not known time before h 
enough to alarm his fear; the value of his acquiſition Hu? Cu 
was not increaſed ; nor had ProviDENCE interpoſed Nit, hae 
farther, than to exclude chance from the government rithin t! 
of the world. But AGEN OR did not before reflect, that lawn. 
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any gratitude was due to PROVIDENCE but for a mi- 


racle; he did not enjoy his preferment as a gift, nor 
Jeſtimate his gain but by the probability of loſs. - 


As ſucceſs and diſappointment are under the influence 


of imagination, fo are eaſe and health; each of which 


may be conſidered as a kind of negative good, that may 
either degenerate into weariſomeneſs and diſcontent, or 
be improved into complacency and enjoyment. | 

AzouT three weeks ago I paid an afternoon viſit to 
Coxio. Cur10 is the proprietor of an eſtate which 
produces three thouſand pounds a year, and the huſband 


Jof a lady remarkable for her beauty and her wit; his 
[age is that in which manhood is faid to be moſt com- 


pleat, his conſtitution is vigorous, his perſon graceful, 
and his unde: tanding ſtrong. I found him in full health, 
Jolling in an eaſy chair; his countenance was florid, he 
was gaily dieſſed, and ſurrounded with all the means 
of happineſs which wealth well uſed could beſtow. - 
After the firſt ceremonies had paſſed, he threw himſelf 
again back in his chair upon my having refuſed it, looked 
wiſtfully at his fingers ends, croſſed his legs, enquired the 
news of the day, and in the midſt of all poſſible advan- 
tages ſeemed to poſſeſs life with a liſtleſs indifference, 
which, if he could have preſerved in contrary circum- 
ſtances, would have inveſted him with the dignity 
of a ſtoic. _. i 
Ir happened that yeſterday I paid Cx io another vi- 
ſit. I found him in his chamber; his head was ſwathed 
flannel, and his countenance was pale. I was alarmed 
at theſe appearances of diſeaſe ; and enquired with an 
honeſt ſolicitude how he did. The moment he heard my 
queſtion he ſtarted from his ſeat, ſprang towards me, 
caught me by the hand, and told me, in an extaſy, that 
be was in Heaven. | | 
Wrar difference in Cv 19's circumſtances produced 
this difference in his ſenſations and behaviour? what 
prodigious advantage had now accrued to the man, who 
before had eaſe and health, youth, affluence, and beau- 
? Curio, during the ten days that preceded my laſt 
"it, had been tormented with the tooth-ach; and had, 
vithin the laſt hour, been reſtored to eaſe, by having it 


lawn. 
Axo 
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AnD is human reaſon ſo impotent, and imagination ſi 


perverſe, that eaſe cannot be enjoyed till it has been u. 


ken away? Is it not poſſible to improve negative into 
poſuive happineſs, by reflection? Can he, who poſſeſſes 
eaſe and health, whoſe food is taſteful, and whoie flee 
is ſweet, remember, without exultation and delight, the 
ſeaſons in which he has pined in the languor of inappe- 
tence, and counted the watches of the night with rek: 
| leſs anxiety. 

Is an acquieſcence in the diſpenſations of Une xxixc 
Wispom, by which ſome advantage appears to be de. 
nted, without recalling trivial and accidental circum- 
gances that can only aggravate diſappointment, impoſſ- 
ble to reaſonable beings? And is a ſenſe of the Diving 
 BounTy neceſſarily languid, in propoztion as that 
bounty appears to be leſs doubtful and interrupted ? 

Every man ſurely, would bluſh to admit theſe ſup- 
poſitions : let every man, therefore, deny them by hit 
life. He, who brings imagination under the dominion 
of reaſon, will be able to diminiſh the evil of life, and 
to increaſe the good; he will learn to refign with com- 
placency, to receive with gratitude, and poſſeſs with 
cheartulneſs : and as in this conduct, there is not only 
wiſdom but virtue, he will under every calamity be abe 
to rejoice in hope, and to anticipate the felicity of that 
ſtate, in which © the Se1zirs of the JusT ſhall be 
„ made PERFECT.” | 
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As well in the conduct of the manners as in the conſtruc- 
tion of the fable, we muſt always endeavour to pro- 
duce either what is neceſſary or what is probable, 


9 AN en ventures,” ſays Horace, © t0 


8 form a character totally original, let him ei- 
„ deayour 
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« deayour to preſerve it with uniformity and conſiſten- 
« cy: but the formation of an original character is a 
% work of great difficulty and hazard.” In this arduous 
and uncommon taſk, however, SHAKESPEARE has won- 


LYBAN Is the creature of his own imagination, in the 
formation of which he could derive no aſſiſtance from 
obſervation or experience. 

CaLyBAN is the ſon of a witch, begotten by a demon: 
the ſorceries of his mother were ſo terrible, that her 
countrymen baniſhed her into this deſart ifland as unfit 


| for human ſociety : in conformity therefore, to this dia- 


bolical propagation, he 1s repreſented as a prodigy of 
cruelty, malice, pride, ignorance, idleneſs, gluttony and 
luſt. He is introduced with great propriety, curſing 
PRoSPERO, and MiRAN DA whom he had endeavoured 


| to defile ; and his execrations are artfully contrived to 


have reference to the occupations of his mother: 


As wicked dew, as e'er my mother bruſt'd 
With raven's feather from unwholſome fen, 
Drop on you both ! 
All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bets, light on you ! 


His kindneſs is afterwards, expreſſed as much in 
character, as his hatred, by an enumeration of offices, 
that could be of value only in a deſolate ifland, and in 
the eſtimation of a ſavage : 


] pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- nuts; 
Shew thee a jay's neſt ; and inſtruct thee how 

To ſnare the nimble marmazet. Pl! bring thee 
To cluſt'ring filberds ; and ſometimes I'll get thee 
Young ſea-malls from the rock | 
I'll ſhew thee the beſt ſprings ; PI pluck thee berries ; 
I'll fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 


Which laſt is, indeed, a circumſtance of great uſe in a 


place, where to be defended from the cold was neither 
ealy nor uſual; and it has a farther peculiar beauty, be- 
cauſe the gathering wood was the occupation to which 


CALYBAN 


derſully ſucceeded in his TEM ES TH: the monſter Ca- 
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CaLyYBAN was ſubjected to PRoSpERO, Who, there 


fore, deemed it a ſervice of high importance. 


Tur groſs ignorance of this monſter is reprefented 
with delicate judgment: he knew not the names of the 
ſun and moon, which he call the bigger light and the 
leſs ; and he believes that Stephano was the man in the 
moon, whom his miſtreſs had often ſhewn him: and 
when PROSPERO reminds him that he firſt taught hin 
to pronounce articulately, his anſwer is full of maleyq- 
tence and rage : 


You taught me language ; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curie : 


The propereſt return for ſuch a fiend to make for ſuch 
a favour. The ſpirits whom he ſuppoſes to be employed 


by PRosPE Ro perpetually to torment him, and the many 
forms and different methods they take for this purpoſe, 
are deſcribed with the utmoſt livelineſs and force of fancy; 


Sometimes like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
AndG after bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my toot-fall : fometimes am I 
All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hifs me into madneſs. 


IT is ſcarcely poſſible for any ſpeech to be more ex- 


preſſive of the manners and ſentiments, than that in 


which our poet has painted the brutal barbarity, ard 
unfeeling favageneſs of this ſon of Sycorax, by making 
him enumerate, with a kind of horrible delight, the un- 
rious ways in which: it was poſſible for the drunken 
ſailors to ſurprize and kill his maſter. 


There thou may'ſt brain him, 
Having firſt ſeiz'd his books; or with a log 
Batter his ſkull ; or paunch him with a ſtake ; 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife. 


He adds, in alluſion to his own abominable attempt, | 


„ above all be ſure to ſecure the daughter; whoſe beau- 
„% ty, he tells them, is incomparable.” The charms of 
Mizanpa could not be more exalted, than by extorting 
this teſtimony from ſo inſenfible a monſter. 
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| SHAKESPEARE ſeems to be the only poet, who poſ- 
E-fſcs the power of uniting poetry with propriety of 
hatacter; of which I know not an inftance more ſtrik- 
ng, than the image CALYEAN makes uſe of to expreſs 


re fented 
'S of the 
and the 


n in the [uited to the wildneſs of the ſpeaker : 


m: and 
zht hin Pray you tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not 
maleyo- Hear a foot fall. | 


] aLways lament that our author he- not preſerved 


t his fierce and implacable ſpirit inCaLYBan, to the end 
of the play; inſtead of which, he has, I think, injudi- 

dr f ciouſly put into his mouth, words that imply repentance 

or fuck Wi. uncerſtanging : | 

1ployed - | | 

e many ill - — I'll be wiſe hereafier 3 

urpoſe, And ſeek for grace. What a thrice double aſs 


f fancy; Was I to take this drunkard for a God, 
And worſhip this dull fool? | 


me, 

ich ir muſt not be forgotten, that SfaK ESF TARE has 
t artfully taken occaſion from this extraordinary charac- 
| ter, which is finely contraſted to the mildneſs and obe- 
nes dience of AxIEL, obliquely to fatirize the prevailing 


paſſion for new and wonderful fights, which has render- 

ed the Engliſh ſo ridculous. Were I in England now,” 
"re et gays TrincuULo, on firſt diſcovering CaLY IAN, and 
hat in I“ bad but this fiſh painted, not an holiday fool there 
„and but would give a piece of ſilver. — When they will 
nating . not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay 
he va. WW « out ten to ſee a dead Indian. | 
unken WY sc is the inexhauſtible plenty of our poet's inven- 

tion, that he has exhibited another character in this 

play, entirely his own; that of the lovely and innocent 

MIRANDA. | 

WUEN PROSPERO firſt gives her a ſight of prince 
FERDINAND, ſhe eagerly exclaims, 


What is't ? a ſpirit ? 


empt, } 


IS Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, Sir, 

ms of It carries a brave form. But 'tis a ſpirit. 

ting Hag imagining that he was fo beautiful he muſt ne- 
celfarily be one of her father's aerial agents, is a flroke 


lence, which is at once highly poetical and exactly 
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of nature worthy admiration : as are likewiſe her en. 
treaties to her father not to uſe him harſhly, by th; 
power of his art : 


Why ſpeaks my father ſo ungently ? This 
Is the third man that eer I ſaw; the firſt 
That e'er I figh'd for! 


Here we perceive the beginning of that paſſion which 
ProSPERO was deſirous ſhe ſhould feel for the prince; 
and which ſhe afterwards more fully expreſſes upon an 
occaſion which diſplays at once the tenderneſs, the in- 
nocence, and the ſimplicity of her character. She dif. 
covers her lover employed in the laborious taſk of car. 
rying wood, which PrRosPpERO had enjoing him to per- 
form, Would,“ fays ſhe, „the lightning had burnt vp 
++ thoſe logs that you are enjoined to 8 EE 


= — If you'll fit down 

Fil bear your logs the while. Pray give me that, 
I'll carry it to the pile. | | 
——— - — You look wearily. 


It is by ſelecting ſuch little and atmoſt imperceptible cir- 


cumſtances, that SHAKESPEARE has more truly painted 


the paſſions than any other writer: affection is more 
powerfully expreſſed by this ſimple with and offer of af 
ſiſtance, than by the unnatural eloquence and witticiſins 
of DRYDOEN, or the amorous declamations of Rows, 
Trnz reſentment of ProseERo. for the matchleſ 
cruelty and wicked uſurpation of his brother ; his paren- 
tal affection and ſolicitude for the welfare of his daugh- 
ter, the heireſs of his dukedom; and the awful ſolemnity 
of his character, as a ſkilful magician ; are all along 
preſerved with equal conſiſtency, dignity and decorum: 
one part of his behaviour deſerves to be particularly 
pointed out. During the exhibition of a maſk with 
which he had ordered ARIE L to entertain FERDINAND 
and Miranda, he ſtarts ſuddenly from the recollection 


of the conſpiracy of CaLyBan and his confederates | 


againſt his life, and diſmiſſes his attendant ſpirits, who 
inſtantly vaniſh to a hollow and confuſed noiſe. He 
appears to be greatly moved ; and ſuitably to this agita- 
tion of mind, which his danger has excited, he takes 

| occaſion, 
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\ccafion, from the ſudden diſappearance of the viſionary 


cene, to moralize on the difſ>Jution of all things: 


— Theſe our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all ſpirits; and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: + 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of this viſion, 

The cloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 

Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve ; 

And, like this unſubſtantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wreck behind 
To theſe noble images he adds a ſhort but comprehen- 
ive obſervation on human life, not excelled by any paſ- 
ſage of the moral and ſententious EUR1PiDES: 


———— Ve are ſuch tuff 
As dreams are made on ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a ſleep ! 


Tu us admirably is an uniformity of character, that 
eading beauty in dramatic poeſy, preſerved throughout 
the TemeeEsST. And it may be farther remarked, that. 
the unities of action, of place, and of time, are in this 
play, though almoſt 2 violated by SHARK E- 
«PEARE, exactly obſerved. The action is one, great, 
and entire, the reſtoration of PROSYERKO to his duke- 
dom; this buſineſs is tranſacted in the compaſs of a 
{mail jſland, and in, or near, the cave of PrRosrERO ; 
thouzh indeed, it had been more artful and reguiar to 
have confined it to this ſingle ſpot ; and the time which 
the action takes up, is only equal to that of the repre- 
ſentation z an excellence which ought always to be aim- 
ed at in every well- conducted fable, and for the want 
of which, a variety. of the moſt entertaining incidents 
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Tit, who could conquer the world if he was to ſet about 
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Wou'dſt thou to honours and preferments climb? 
Be bold in miſchief, Gare ſome mighty crime, 
Which dungeons death or baniſhment deſerves. 


 Dxvyory, 
To the ApvenTURER. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


£ 2 HE thirſt of glory is I think allowed, even hy 
k the dull dogs who can fit ſtill long enough tg 
write books, to be a noble appetite. 

My ambition is to be thought a man of life and ſpi 


it, but who has too much vivacity to give the neceſſay 
attention to any ſcheme of length. | 

I am, in ſhort; one of thoſe heroic Adventurers, who 
have thought proper to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the li- 
tles of Buck, BLood, and NE RVE. When I am in the 
country Jam always on horſe back, and I leap or break 
every hedge and gate that ſtands in my way: when! 
am in town, I am conſtantly to be ſeen at ſome of the 


public places, at the proper time for making my appear, 


ance ; as at Vaux-hall, or Marybone, about ten, very 
drunk: for though I don't love wine, I am obliged to 
be conſumedly drunk five or fix nights in the week; nay 
ſometimes five or ſix days together, for the ſake of ny 
character. Wherever I come, IT am ſure to make all 
the confuſion, and do all the miſchief I can ; not for the 
ſake of doing miſchief, but only out of frolic you know, 
to ſhew my vivacity. If there are women near me, [ 
ſwear like a devil to ſhew my courage, and talk bawdy 
to ſhew my wit. Under the roſe, I am a curſed favou- 


Fite amongſt them; and have had © bonne fortune” let 


me tell you. I do love the little rogues heiliſhly : but 
faith I inake love for the good of the public; and the 
town is obliged to me for a dozen or two of the fineſt 
wenches that were ever brought into its ſeraglios. One, 
indeed, I loft ; and, poor fond ſoul! | pitied her: but 
it could not be heiped—felf preſervation cbliged me to 
leave heil could not tell her what was the matter with 
ber, rot ine-if I could; and ſo it got ſuch a head, that 
the devil himſelf could not have taved her. yy 
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SF Taxes one thing vexes me: I have much ado to 
aroid being that inſignificant character, a good natured 
fellow, fixed upon me; fo that I am obliged in my own 
defence to break the boy's head, and kick my whore 
down ſtairs every time 1 enter a night houſe : I pick 
quarrels when I am not offended, break the windows of 
men I never ſaw, demoliſh lamps, bilk hackney coach- 
men, overturn wheel-barrows, and ſtorm night-cellars : 
ren hy beat the watchman though he bids me g00d-morrow, 
gh o eboſe the conſtable, and inſult the juſtice: for theſe 
feats Jam frequently kicked, beaten, pumped, proſecut- 
nd (yi. Ned, and impriſoned; but Tim is no flincher ; and if he 
abcur Ml docs not get fame, blood ! he will deſerve it. 
ceſſay | a2 now writing at a coffee houſe, where I am juſt 
WT arrived, after a journey of fifty miles which I have rode 
;, who in four hours. I knocked up my blockhead's horſe two 
the ti. hours ago. The dog whipped and ſpurred at ſuch a rate, 


in the that I dare ſay you may track him half the way by the 


break blood; but all would not do. The devil take the hind- 
when | WM moſt, is always my way of travelling. The moment I 


of the Mf ciſnounted, down dropt Dido, by Jove; and here am I 


* 


ppear- al alive and merry, my old boy. ä 
„ very PLL tell thee what, I was a helliſh aſs t'other day. I 
ged to Wl ſhot a damn'd clean mare through the head, for jumping 
& ray out of the road to avoid running over an old woman. 
of my But the bitch threw me, and I got a curſed ſlice on the 
ake all Wl cheek againſt a flint, which put me in a paſſion; who 
for the Wi could help it you know? Rot me! I would not have 
know, Wl loſt her for five hundred old women, with all their brats 
me, I and the brats of their brats to the third generation. 
bawdy Wl She was a ſweet creature! I would have run her five 
favou- WF and twenty miles in an hour, for five hundred pounds. 


ne” let I But ſhe's gone !—Poor jade ! I did love thee, that I did. 
y : but . Now what you ſhall do for me old boy, is this. Help 
2 to raiſe my name a little, d'ye mind: write ſomething in 
e fine 


praiſe of us pretty ſprightly fellows. I aſſure you we 
One, WH take a great deal of pains for fame, and 'tis hard we ſhould 


r: but WY be bilked. I would not trouble you, my dear; but only 

| 2 | tear I have not much time before me to do my own 

4 pre buſineſs ; for between you and I, both my conſtitution 
» 


and eſtate are damnably out at elbows. I intend to make 
chem (pin out together as evenly as poſſible; but if my 
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142 The ADVENTURER Nog 
purſe ſhould happen to leak faſteſt, I propoſe to go vil 
my laſt half crown to Ranelagh gardens, and there, i 
you approve the ſcheme, Pl mount one of the upper 
alcoves, and repeat with an heroic air, 


« I'll boldly venture on the world unknown ; 
It cannot uſe me worſe than this has done.” 


I'll then ſhoot myſelf thro? the head; and fo good byt'ye 
Yours, as you ferve me, 


TIM. WILDGOOS 


IT Snovnrp little deſerve the notice of a perſon ſo l. 
luſtrious as the hero who honours me with the name 0 
brother, if I ſhould cavil at his principles or refuſe his 
requeſt. According to the moral philoſophy which is 
now in faſhion, and adopted by many of © the dull dog 
« who write books,” the gratification of appetite is vii. 
tue; and appetite, therefore, I ſhail allow to be noble, 
notwithſtanding the objections of thoſe who pretend, that 
whatever be its object, it can be good or ill in no other 
ſenſe than ſtature or complexion, and that the yoluntary 
effort only is moral by which appetite is directed or te- 
ſtrained, by which it is brought under the government 
of reaſon and rendered ſubſervient to moral purpoſes, 

Bur with whatever efforts of heroic virtue my cor- 
reſpondent may have laboured to gratify his © thirſt of 
« olory,” I am afraid he will be diſappointed. It is, 
indeed, true, that like the heroes of antiquity, whom 
ſucceſſive generations have honoured with ſtatues and 
panegyric, he has ſpent his life in doing miſchief to others 
without procuring any real good to himſelf : but he has 
not done miſchief enough; he has not ſacked a city oi 
fired a temple ; he acts only againſt individuals in a con- 
tracted ſphere, and is loſt among a croud of compet!- 
tors, whoſe merit can only contribute to their mutual 
obſcurity, as the feats which are perpetually performed 
by innumerable adventurers muſt ſoon become too com- 
mon to confer diſtinction. 

In behalf of ſome among theſe candidates for fame, 
the legiſlature has, indeed, thought fit to interpoſe; and 
their atchievements are with -great ſolemnity rehearſed 
and recorded in a temple, of which I know not the 
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celeſtial appellation, but on earth it is called JusTice 
HaLL in the Old Bally. | 

As the reſt are utterly negleQed, I cannot think of 
any expedient to gratify the noble thirſt of my correſ- 
pondent and his compeers, but that of procuring them 


L:dmifſion into this claſs ; an attempt in which I do not 


deſpair of ſucceſs, for I think I can demonſtrate their 
right, and I will not ſuppoſe it poſſible that when this 
js done they will be excluded. 

Uyon the moſt diligent examination of ancient hiſtory 
and modern panegyric, I find that no action has, ever 


been held honourable in ſo high a degree, as killing 


men: this indeed, is one of the feats which our legiſla- 
ture has thought fit to reſcue from oblivion, and reward 


in Josr IE HALL; it has alſo removed an abſurd di- 


ſtinction, and, contrary to the practice of pagan anti- 
* has comprehended the killers of women, among 
thoſe who deſerve the rewards that have been decreed 
to homicide. Now he may fairly be conſifered as a 
killer, who ſeduces a young beauty from the fondneis of 


aparent, with whom ſhe enjoys health and peace, the 


protection of the laws, and the ſmile of ſociety, to the 
tyranny of a bawd, and the exceſſes of a brothel, to 
diſeaſe and diſtraction, ftripes, infamy, and impriſon- 
ment; calamities which cannot fail to render her days 
not only evil but few. It may, perhaps, be alledged, 
that the woman was not wholly paſſive, but that in 
ſome ſenſe ſhe may be conſidered as felo de fe. This, 
however, is mere cavil; for the ſame may be ſaid of 
bim who fights when he can run away; and yet it has 
always been deemed more honourable, to kill the com- 
batant than the fugitiver. | 


Ir this claim then of the BLoop be admitted, and 1 


do not ſee how it can be ſet aſide, I propoſe that after 
his remains ſhall have been reſcued from dult and warms, 
and conſecrated in the temple of HY EIA, called Su R- 
c£0n's HALL, his bones ſhall be purified by proper 
luſtrations, and etected into a ſtatue; that this ſtatue 
ſhall be placed in a niche, with the name of the hero of 
waich it is at once the remains and the monument writ- 
ten over it, among many others of the ſame rank, in the 
gallery of a ſpacious building, to be erected by lottery 
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for that purpoſe: I propoſe that this gallery be cally 
BLoop's GaLLERy ; and to prevent the labour a 
expence of emblazoning the atchievements of every i 
dividual, which would be little more than repeating th 
fame words, that an inſcription be placed over the dog 
to this effect; This gallery is facred to the memy 
« and the remains of the BLoops ; heroes who live 
in perpetual hoſtility againſt themſelves and others, 
cc who contracted diſeaſes by exceſs that precluded 2 
6 joyment, and who continually perpetrated miſchief 
« not in anger but ſport : who purchaſed this diſtinQin 
at the expence of life; and whole glory would hay 
« been equal to ALEXANDER s, if their power had pd 
« been leſs.” 
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| Magnis tamen excidit aufts. Ovid. lame Pc 

But in the glorious enterprize he dy'd. Apo1s0x. He by 
their deſig 

T has always been the practice of mankind, to judge witue ; b 
of actions by the event. The ſame attempts, con- returned | 
duced in the fame manner, but terminated by different from tat 
ſucceſs, produce ditferent judgments: they who attain himſelf h 
their wiſhes, never want celebrators of their wiſdom and MI 64711 
their virtue; and they that miſcary, are quickly diſco- Mme mig 
vered to have been defective not only in mental but in In an © 
moral qualities. The world will never be long without queſt of ( 
ſome good reaſon to hate the unhappy ; their real faults againſt it 
are immediately detected, and if thoſe are not ſufficient pectation 


to ſink them into infamy, an additional weight of ca- Geſtroyed 
lumny will be ſuperadded: he that fails in his endea- ill d conte 


vours after wealth or power, will not long retain either A FEV 
honeſty or courage. f turn of g 
Tn1s ſpecies of injuſtice has ſo long prevailed in uni- Aa with 
verſal practice, that it ſeems likewiſe to have infected ſpe. 00 
culation: ſo fe minds are able to ſeparate the ideas of "© ral 
greatneſs and proſperity, that even Sir WILLIAM Tu- alter City 
PLE has determined, that © he who can deſerve the name Ab = 
ö at Ne N 


of a hero, mutt not only be virtuous but fortunate. \ 
: | By OL. 
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By this unreaſonable diftribution of praiſe and blame, 
none have ſuffered oftener than PrRojecToRS, whoſe 


rapidity of imagination and vaſtneſs of deſign, raife ſuch 


-nvy in their fellow mortals, that every eye watches for 
their fall, and every heart exults at their diſtreſſes: yet 


even a projector may gain favour by ſucceſs ; and the 


tongue that was prepared to hiſs, then endeavours to 
excel others in loudneſs of applauſe. 
Warn CORIOLANUS, IN SHAKESPEARE, deſerted to 


Avre1pivs, the Volſcian ſervants at firſt inſulted him, 


eren while he ſtood under the protection of the houſe- 
hold Gods: but when they faw that the ProJjzct took 
elfect, and the ſtranger was ſeated at the head of the ta- 
ble, one of them very judicioufly obſerves, „that he 
always thought there was more in him than he could 
„think.“ 

MacklAvEL has juſtly animadverted on the different 
notice taken by all ſucceeding times, of the two great 
projectors CATILINE and CaSar. Both formed the 
home PROJECT, and intended to raife themſelves to 
power by ſubverting the commonwealth : they purſued 
their deſign, perhaps, with equal abilities, and with equal 
virtue; but CATILINE perithed in the field, and Cx SAR 
returned from Pharfalia with unlimited authority: and 
from that time, every monarch of the earth has thought 
kinſelf honoured by a compariſon with CESAR: and 
CaTILINE has been never mentioned, but that his 
name might be applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

Ix an age more remote, XERXEs projected the con- 
queſt of Greece, and brought down the power of Aſia, 
zainſt it: but after the world had been filled with ex- 
pectation and terror, his army was beaten, his fleet was 
deſtroyed, and XERXEs has been never mentioned with- 
out contempt. 

A FEW years afterwards, Greece likewiſe had her 
turn of giving birth to a PrRojecToR : who invadin 
Alia with a ſmall army, went forward in ſearch of ad- 
rentures, and by his eſcape from one danger gained only 
more raſhneſs to ruſh into another: he ftormed cit 
Wer city, Over-ran kingdom after kingdom, tought bat- 
les only for barren victory, and invaded nations only 
tat he might make his way through them to new inva- 
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ſions: but having been fortunate in the execution gf 
his projects, he died with the name of ALEXANDER 
the GREAT. 

TukEsE are, indeed, events of ancient time; but hy. 
man nature is always the fame, and every age will affor, 
us inſtances of public cenſures influenced by event 
The great buſineſs of the middle centuries, was the holy 
war; which undoubtedly was a noble Project, and 
was for a long time proſecuted with a ſpirit equal to that 
with which it had been contrived: but the ardour of 
the European heroes only hurried them to deſtruQion; 
for a long time they could not gain the territories for 
which they fought, and, when at laſt gained, they could 
not keep them: their expeditions, therefore, have been 
the ſcoff of idleneſs and ignorance, their underſtanding 
and their virtue have been equally vilified, their condud 
has been ridiculed, and their cauſe has been defamed. 

Wrzn CoLUmBUs had engaged king Ferdinand in 
the diſcovery of the other hemiſphere, the ſailors with 
whom he embarked in the expedition had ſo-little con. 
fidence in their commander, that after having been long 
at fea looking for coaſts which they expected never 19 
find, they raiſed a general mutiny, and demanded tg 
return: he found means to ſooth them into a permiſſion 
to continue the ſame courſe three days longer, and on 
the evening of the third day deſcried land: had the im- 
patience of his crew denied him a few hours of the time 
requeſted, what had been his fate but to have come 
back with the infamy of a vain projector, who had be- 
trayed the king's credulity to uſeleſs expences, and riſk- 
ed his life in ſeeking countries that had no exiſtence: 
how would thoſe that had rejected his propotals, have 
triumphed in their acuteneſs? and when would his 


name have been mentioned, but with the makers of 


potable gold and malleable glaſs ? 

I uE laſt royal PRojecTors with whom the world 
has been troubled, were CHARLES of SWEDEN and 
the Czax of Muscovy. CHARLES, if any judgment 
may be formed of his defigns by his meaſures and his 
enquiries, had put poſed firſt to dethrone the Cz ax, then 
to lead his army through pathleſs defarts into China, 
thence to make his way by the {word through the whole 
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circuit of Aſia, and by the conqueſt of Turkey to unite 
gweden with his new dominions : but this mighty PRO- 
ter was cruſhed at Pultowa, and CHARLES has face 
been conſideted as a madman by thoſe powers, who ſent 


their embaſſadors to ſolicit his friendſhip, and their ge- 


nerals to “ learn under him the art of war.” 
Tae Czar found employment ſufficient in his own 


gominions, and amuſed himſelf in digging canals, and 


building cities; murdering his ſubjects with inſufferable 
fitigues, and tranſplanting nations from one corner of 
his dominions to another, without regretting the thou- 
fands that periſhed on the way: but he attained his 
end, he made his people formidable, and 1s numbered 
by fame among the Demi-gods. | 

au far from intending to vindicate the fanguinary 
projects of heroes and conquerors, and would with ra- 
ther to diminiſh the reputation of their ſucceſs, than the 
infamv of their miſcarriages: for I cannot conceive, why 
he that has burnt cities, and waſted nations, and filled 
the world with horror and defolation, ſhould be more 
kindly regarded by mankind,” than he that died in the 
rudiments of wickedneſs ; why he that accompliſhed 


miſchief ſhould be glorious, and he that only endea- 


voured it ſhould be criminal: I would with CESAR and 
CatiLINE, XERXES and ALEXANDER, CHARLES and 
Peres, huddled together in obſcurity or deteſtation. 

Bur there is another ſpecies of PROJECTORS, to 
whom I would willingly conciliate mankind ; whoſe ends 
are generally laudable, and whoſe labours ate innocent; 
who are ſearching out new powers of nature, or con- 
triving new works of art; but who are yet pertecuted 
with inceſſant obloquy, and whom the univerſal cog- 
tempt with which they are treated, often debars from 
that ſuccets which their induſtry would obtain, if it 
were permitted to act without oppoſition. 

Trey who find themſelves inclined to cenſure new 
undertakings, only becauſe they are new, ſhouid conſi- 
der, that the folly of PxoJecT1oN is very ſeldom the 
folly of a fool; it is commonly the ebullition of a capa- 
cious mind, crowded with variety of knowledge, and 
beated with intenſeneſs of thought; it proceeds often 
from the conſciouſneſs of uncommon powers, from the 
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confidence of thoſe, who having already done much 
are eaſily perſuaded that they can do more: when Row: 
1. E had compleated the Orrery, he attempted the 
perpettal motion; when BoyLE had exhauſted the fe. 
crets of vulgar chemiftry, he turned his thoughts 90 
the work of tranſinutation. | 

A ProjEcToR generally unites thoſe qualities which 
have the faireſt claim to veneration, extent of knowledge 
and greatneſs of deſign: it was faid of Carty, 
« immoderara, incredibilia, nimis alta ſemper cupiebat” 
projectors of all kinds agree in their intellects, though 
they differ in their morals ; they all fail by attempting 
things beyond their power, by deſpiſing vulgar attain: 
ments, and aſpiring to performances to which, perhaps, 
nature has not proportioned the force of man; whey 
they fail, therefore, they fail not by idleneſs or timidity, 
but by raſh adventure and fruitleſs diligence. 

THaT the attempts of ſuch men will often niiſcam, 
we may reaſonably expect; yet from ſuch men, and ſuch 
only, are we to hope for the cultivation of thoſe part 
of nature which lie yet waſte, and the invention of thoſe 
arts which are yet wanting to the felicity of life. If 
they are, therefore, univerſally diſcouraged, art and diſ- 
covery can make no advances. Whatever is attempted 
without previous certainty of ſucceſs, may be conſidered 


as a PROJECT, and amongſt narrow minds may, there. 


fore, expoſe its author to cenſure and contempt ; and if 
the liberty of laughing be once indulged, every man wil 
laugh at what be does not underſtand, every Project 
will be conſidered as madneſs, and every great or new 
deſign will be cenſured as a Project. Men, unac- 
cuſtomed to reaſon and reſearches, think every enter- 
priſe impracticable, which is extended beyond common 
etfects, or compriſes many intermediate operations. 
iviany that preſume to laugh at ProjeEcToRs, would 
conſider a flight through the air in a winged chariot, 
and the movement of a mighty engine by the ſtream of 
water, as equally the dreams of mechanic lunacy ; and 
would hear, with equal negligence, of the union of 
the Thames and Szvern by a canal, and the ſcheme 
of Albuquerque the viceroy of the Indies, who 1n 


the rage of hoſtility had contrived to make Egypt | 
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2 barren defart, by turning the Nile into the Red 


Tirosk who have attempted much, have ſeldom 
failed to perform more than thoſe who never deviate 
fom the common roads of action: many valuable pre- 
arations of chemiſtry, are ſuppoſed to have riſen from 
unſucceſsful enquiries after the grand elixir: it is, there- 
fore, juſt to encourage thoſe, who endeavour to enlarge 
the power of art, ſince they often ſucceed beyond ex- 
ectation; and when they fail, may ſometimes benefit 
the world even by their miſcarriages. 
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Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus.. Juv. 
No man e' er reach'd the heights of vice at firſt. Ta TR. 


To the ApvENTVURER. 

SIR, 
HOUGH the characters of men have, perhaps, 
been eſſentially the ſame in all ages, yet their ex- 
ternal appearance has changed with other peculiarities of 
time and place, and they have been diſtinguiſhed By dif- 
ferent names as new modes of expreſjion have prevailed: 
z periodical writer, therefore, who catches the picture 
of evaneſcent life; and ſhews the deformity of follies, 
which in a few years will be ſo changed as not to be 
known, ſhould be careful to expreſs the character when 
he deſcribes the appearance, and to connect it with the 
name by which it then happens to be called. You have, 
frequently uſed the terms Buck and BLOOD, and have 
given ſome account of the characters which are thus de- 
nominated ;' but you have not conſidered them as the 
laſt ſtages of a regular progreſſion, nor taken any notice 
of thoſe which precede them. Their dependance upon 
each other is, indeed, fo little known, that many ſup- 
pole them to be diſtinct and collateral claſſes, formed by 
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perſons of oppoſite intereſts, taſtes, capacities, and dis 
poſitions: the ſcale, however, conſiſts of eight degrees, 
GREENHORN, JEMMY, JESSAMY, SMART, Howxs:. 
FeLLow, Joyous SPIRIT, Buck and BLOOD. Ax] 
have myſelt paſſed through the whole ſeries, I ſhall ex. 
plain each ſtation by a ſhort account of my life, re. 
marking the periods when my character changed its 
denomination, and the particular incidents by which 
the change was produced. | 
My father was a wealthy farmer in Vorkſhire; and 
when ] was near eighteen years of age, he brought me 
up to London, and put me apprentice to a conſiderable 
topkeeper in the city. There was an aukward mode{ 
limplicity ia my manner, and a reverence of religion and 
virtue in my conveifation. The novelty of the ſcene, 
that was now placed before me, in which there were in- 
zumerable objects that I never conceived to exiſt, ren- 
dered me attentive and credulaus ; peculiarities, which, 
without a provincial accent, a ſlouch in my gait, a lon 
lank head of hair, and an unfaſhionable ſuit of drah. 
coloured cloth, would have denominated me a GakEN- 
HORN, or, in other words, a country put very green. 
Green, then, I continued even in externals near two 
years; and in this flate I was the object of univerſal 
contempt and deriſion: but being at length wearied with 
merriment and inſult, I was very ſedulous to aſſume the 
manners and appearance of thoſe, who in the ſame ſta- 
tion were better treated. TI had already improved greatly 
in my ſpeech ; and my father having allowed me thirty 


pounds a year for apparel and pocket money, the greater 


part of which I had ſaved, I beipoke a fuit of cloaths 
of an eminent city taylor, with ſeveral waiſtcoats and 
breeches, and two frocks for a change: I cut off my 
hair, and procured a brown bob perriwig of WiLoixG 
juſt of the ſame colour, with a ſingle row of curls round 
the bottom, which I wore very nicely combed, and 
without powder: my hat, which had been cocked with 
great exactneſs in an equilateral triangle, I diſcarded, 
and purchaſed one of a more faſhionable ſize, the fore 
corner of which projected near two inches further than 
thoſe on each fide, and was moulded into the ſhape of 
a ſpout: I allo turniſhed my ſelf with a change of ne 
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thread ſtockings, took care that my pumps were var- 


imed every morning with the new German blacking 
ball, and when J went out carried in my hand a little 


(witch, which, as it has been long appendant to the 
charater that J had juſt aſſumed, has taken the name 
of, and is called a JeEMMr. — 

| 5091 perceived the advantage of this transforma- 
tion. My manner had not, indeed, kept pace with my 
dreſs ; I was ſtill modeſt and diffident, temperate and 
ſober, and confequently ſtill ſubject to ridicule : but 1 
was now admitted into company, from which J had be- 
fore been excluded by the ruſticity of my appearance ; 
| was rallied and encouraged by turns; and I was in- 
ſtucted both by precept and example. Some offers 
were made of carrying me to a houſe of private enter- 
tainment, which then I — reſuſed; but I ſoon 
found the way into the play-houie, to ſee the two laft 
ads and the farce: here I learned, that by breaches of 
chaſtity no man was thought to incur either guilt or 
fame ; but that on the contrary, they were eflentially 
peceffary to the character of a fine gentleman. I ſoon 
copied the original, which I found to be univerſally ad- 


mired, in my morals, and made ſome farther approaches 


to it in my dreſs : I ſuffered my hair to grow long enough 
to comb back over the fore top of my wig, which, when 
I fallied forth to my evening amuſement, I changed to a 


neüe: J tied the collar of my ſhirt with half an ell of 


black ribbon, which appeared under my neckcloth ; the 
fore corner of my hat was canſiderably elevated and 
ſhortened, ſo that it no longer reſembled a ſpout, but 
the corner of a minced = ; my waiſtcoat was edged 
with a narrow lace, my | | 

appeared without a pair of clean gloves. My addreſs, 
from its native maſculine plainneſs was converted to an 


exceſs of ſoftneſs and civility, eſpecially when I ſpoke to 


the ladies. I had before made fome progreſs 1n learning 
to ſwear ; I had proceeded by fegs, faith, pox, plague, 
pon my life, rat it, and zookers, to zauns and the devil. 
| now advanced to by Jove, fore ged, geds curſe it, and 
demme: but I ſtill uttered theſe interjections in a tre- 
mulous tone, and my pronunciation was feminine and 
vicious. I was ſenſible of my defects, and, therefore, ap- 
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p'ied with great diligence to remove them. I frequent. 
ly practiſed alone, but it was a long time before I could 
iwear ſo much to my own ſatisfaction in company, a 
by myſelf. My labour, however, was not without itz 
reward ; it recommended me to the notice of the ladies, 
and procured me the gentle appellation of Fess amy, 
I now learned among other GRown GenTLEwty 
to dance, which greatly enlarged my acquaintance ; | 
entered into a ſubſcription for country dances once 1 
week at a tavern, where each gentleman engaged to 
bring a partner: at the ſame time I made conſiderable 
advances in ſwearing ; I conld pronounce damme with 
a tolerable air and accent, give the yowel its full ſound, 
and look with confidence in the face of the perſon to 
hom [ ſpoke, About this time my father's elder bro- 
ther died, and left me an eſtate of near five hundred 
pounds per annum. I now bought out the remainder of 
my time; and this ſudden acceſſion of wealth and inde- 


pendence gave me immediately an air of greater conh- 


«ence and freedom. I laid out near one hundred and 
fifty pounds in cloaths, though I was obliged to go into 
mourning : I employed a court taylor to make them up; 
I exchanged my queũe for a bag; put on a ſword, which, 
in appearance at leaſt, was a Toledo; and in proportion 
as I knew my dreſs to be elegant, I was leſs ſolicitous 
to be neat. My acquaintance now encreaſed every 
hour; I was attended, flattered, and careſſed; was of- 
ren invited to entertainments, ſupped every night at a 
zavein, and went home in a chair; was taken notice of 
in public places, and was univerſally confeſſed to be 
improved into a SMART. | 
_ Twzxe were ſome intervals in which ] found it ne- 
ceſſary to abſtain from wenching ; and in theſe, at what- 
ever riſque, I applied myſelf to the bottle; a habit of 
drinking came in'enſibly upon me, and I was ſoon able 
to walk home with a bottle and a pint. I had learned a 
ſufficient number of faſhionable toaſts, and got by heart 
ſeveral toping and ſeveral bawdy ſongs, ſome of which! 
ventured to roar out with a friend hanging on my arm 
as we ſcoured the ſtreet after our nocturnal revel. 
now laboured with indefatigable induſtry to encreaſe 
thele acquiſitions : J enlarged my ſtock of healths ; utade 
great 
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great progreſs in ſinging, joking, and ſtory telling ; ſwore 


well; could make a company of ſtaunch topers drunk; 
always collected the reckoning, and was the laſt man 
that departed. My face began to be covered with red 
pimples, and my eyes to be weak; I became daily more 
negligent of my drefs, and more blunt in my manner; 
[ profeſſed myſelf a foe to ſtarters and milkſops, de- 
clared that there was no enjoyment equal to that of a 
bottle and a friend, and ſoon gained the appellation of 
an HonesT FELLOW. 


By this diſtinction J was animated to attempt yet 


greater excellence; I learned ſeveral feats of mimickry 
of the under players, could take off known characters, 
tell a ſtaring ſtory, and humbug with ſo much ſki] as 
ſometimes to take-in a knowing one. I was ſo ſucceſsful 
in the practice of theſe arts, to which, indeed, I ap- 
plied myſelf with unwearied diligence and aſſiduity, that 
kept my company roaring with applauſe, til! their 
voices ſunk by degrees, and they were no longer able 
to laugh, becauſe they were no longer able either to 


hear or to fee. IJ had now aſcended another ſcale in 


the climax ; and was acknowledged by all who knew 
me, to be a Jo vous SPIRIT. 

ArTER all theſe topics of merriment were exhauſted; 
and I had repeated my tricks, my ſtories, my jokes and 
my ſongs, till they grew infipid, I became miſchievous ; 
and was continually deviſing and executing FROLICS, 
to the unſpeakable delight of my companions, and the 
injury of others. For many of them I was proſecuted, 
and frequently obliged to pay large damages; but I 
bore all theſe loſſes with an air of jovial indifference, 
I puſhed on in my career, | was more deſperate in pro- 
portion as J had leſs to loſe, and being deterred from no 
milchief by the dread of its conſequences, J was ſaid to 
jun at all, and complimented with the name of Buck. 

My eſtate was at lengih mortgaged for more than it 
was worth; my creditors were importunate; [ became 
negligent of myſelf and of others; I made a deſperate 
effort at the gaming table, and loſt the laſt ſum that I 
could raiſe z my eſtate was ſe:zed by the mortgagee ; J 
learned to pack cards and to cog a die; became a bully 
o whores; paſſed my nights in a brothe!, the ſtreet, 
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or the watch houſe; was utterly inſenſible of ſhame, 
and lived upon the town as a beafl of prey in a foreſt. 
Thus I reached the ſummit of modern glory, and had 
juſt acquired the diſtinction of a BLooD, when I wa 
arreſted for an old debt of three hundred pounds, and 
thrown into the King's Bench priton. 

THESE characters, Sir, though they are diſtinct, yet 
do not at all differ, otherwiſe than as ſhades of the ſame 
colour. And though they are ſtages of a regular pro- 
greſſion, yet the whole progreſs is not made by every 
individual: ſome are ſo ſoon initiated in the myſteri 
of the town, that they are never publickly known in 
their GaEENHORN flate, others fix long in their ]ey- 
MYHOOD, Others are JeSSAmMYS at fourſcore, and ſome 
ſtagnate in each of the higher ſtages for life. But! 
requett that they may never hereafter be confounded 
either by you or your correſpondents. Of the BLoog, 
your brother Adventurer, Mr. WIL DGOOSE, though 
he aſſumes the character, does not ſeem to have a juſt 
and preciſe idea as diſtinct from the Buck, in which 
claſs he ſhould be placed, and will probably die; for 
he ſeems determined to ſhoot himſelf, juſt at the time 
when his circumſtances will enable him to aſſume the 
higher diſtinction. | 
Bor the retroſpect upon life, which this letter has 
made neceſſary, covers me with confuſion, and aggra- 
vates deſpair. I cannot but reflect, that among all theſe 
characters, I have never aſſumed that of a Man. Man 
is a REASONAELE BEING, Which he ceaſes to be, who 
diſguiſes his body with ridiculous fopperies, or degrades 
his mind by deteſtable brutality. Theſe thoughts would 
have been of great uſe to me, if they had occuried 
ſeven years ago. If they are of uſe to you, I hope you 
will tend me a imall gratuity for my labour, to alleviate 
the mifery of hunger and nakedneſs; but, dear Sir, let 
your bounty be ſpeedy, leſt L periſh before it arrive. 


1am your humble ſervant, 


Common fide, King's Bench, 


OR, 13, 1753. NOMENTANUS. 
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Ef ubi peccat. Hon. 
Vet ſometimes he miſtakes. 


To the ADvenTURER. 

SIR, | | 

F we conſider the high rank which Mi Lr o has de- 

ſervedly obtained among our few Engliſh claſſics, we 
cannot wonder at the multitude of commentaries and 
criticiſms of which he has been the ſubject. To theſe 
[ have added ſome miſcellaneous remarks ; and if you 
ſhould at firſt be inclined to reject them as trifling, you 
may, perhaps, determine to admit them, when you re- 
flect that they are new. 


Tre deſcription of Eden in the fourth book of the 


PaRADISE LosT, and the battle of the angels in the 
ih, are uſually ſelected as the moſt ſtriking examples 
of a florid and vigorous imagination: but it requires 
much greater ſtrength of mind, to form an aſſemblage 
of natural objects. and range them with propriety and 
beauty, than to bring together the greateſt variety of 
the moſt ſplendid images, without any regard to their 
uſe or congruity : as in painting, he who, by the force 
of his imagination, can delineate a landſcape, is deemed 
a greater maſter than he, who, by heaping rocks of 
coial upon teſſelated pavements, can only make abſur- 
dity ſplendid, and diſpoſe gaudy colours fo as beſt to ſet 
off each other. - © 

« Sapnike fountains that rolling over orient PEARL. 
run NecTaR, roſes without thorns, trees that bear 
fruit of VEGETABLE GOLD, and that weep odorous 
« gums and balms,” are ww feigned; but having no 
relative beauty as pictures of nature, nor any abſolute 
excellence as derived from truth, they can only pleaſe 
thoſe, who, when they read exerciſe no faculty but 
lancy, and admire becauſe they do not think. 


Iz I ſhall not be thought to digreſs wholly from my 


ſabject, I would illuſtrate this remark, by comparing 
| tw9 
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two paſſages, written by MILTON and FLETCHER, on, 
nearly the ſame ſubject. The ſpirit in Couus thus pays 
his addreſs of thanks to the Water nymph Sabrina; 


May thy brimmed waves for this, 

Their full tribute never miſs 

From a thouſand petty rills, 

That tumble down the ſnowy hulls : 

Summer drought, or finged air, 

Never ſcorch thy treſſes fair; 

Nor wet October's torrent flood 

Thy molten chryſtal fill with mud: 
Thus far the wiſhes are moſt proper for the welfare of 1 
river goddeſs ;\ the circumſtance of ſummer not ſcorch- 
ing her trefles, is highly poetical and elegant : but what 
follows, though it is pompous and majettic, is unnaty- 
ral and far fetched, 


May thy billows roll aſhore 

The beryl, and the golden ore: 

May thy lofty head be crown'd 

With many a tow'r and terras round ; 
And here and there, thy banks upon, 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon! 


The circumſtance in the third and fourth lines is happily 
fancied ; but what idea can the reader have of an Ex- 
G1.1SH RIVER rolling GoLDd and the BexrrL aſhore, or 
of groves of Cinnamon growing on its banks? The 
images in the following paſſage of FLETCHER are all 
imple and real, all appropriated and ſtrictly natural: 


For thy kindnefs to me ſhown, 

Never from thy banks be blown 

Any tree, wlih windy force, 

Croſs thy ſtream to ſtop thy courſe : 
May no beaſt that comes to drink, 
With his horns caſt down thy brink : 
May none that for thy fiſh do look, 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook ; 
Barefoot may no neighbour wade 

In thy cool ſtreams, wife or maid, 
When the ſpawn or ſtones do lie, 

To waſh their hemp, and ſpoil the fry. 
* Tur 
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Tas glaring picture of Paradiſe is not, in my opini- 
on, ſo ſtrong an evidence of MILTOx's force of ima- 
oination, as his repreſentation of Ap Au and Eve when 
they left it, and of the paſſions with which they were 
aoitated on that event. Kd 
AGAINST his battle of the Angels I have the ſame 


| objections as againſt his garden of Eden. He has en- 


deavoured to elevate his combatants, by giving them 
the enormous ſtature of giants in romances,. books of 
which he was known to be fond; and the proweſs and 
behaviour of Micanaer as much reſemble the feats of 
ArtosT0's Knights, as his two-handed ſword does the 


weapons of chivalry. I think the ſublimity of his ge- 


nius much. more viſible, in the firſt appearance of the 
fallen Angels; the debates of the infernal peers; the 
paſſage of Satan through the dominions of Chaos, and 
his adventure with Sin and Death ; the miſſion of Ra- 
pHAEL to ADAM; the converſations between Ap Au 
and his wife; the creation; the account which ADAM 
gives of his firſt ſenſations,” and of the approach of Evs 
from the hand of her CREATOR; the whole be- 
haviour of Apam and Eve after the firſt tranſgreſſion; 
and the proſpect of the various ſtates of the world, and 
hiſtory. of man, exhibited in viſion to Ap Au. 

In this viſion, MitTon judiciouſly repreſents ADAM, 
as ignorant of what diſaſter had befallen ABEL, when 
he was murdered by his brother: but during his con- 
verſation with RayHaAEL, the poet ſeems to have for- 
gotten this neceſſary and natural ignorance of the firſt 
man. How was it poſſible for Ap AM to diſcern what 
the ANGEL meant, by“ cubic phalanxes, by planets 
« of aſpect malign, by encamping on the foughten field, 


by van and rear, by ſtandards and gonfalons and glit- 


« tering tiſſues, by the girding ſword, by embattled 
« ſquadrons,. chariots, and flaming arms and fiery 
© ſteeds?” And though Apam poſleſſed a ſuperior 
degree of knowledge, yet doubtleſs he had not ſkill 
enough in chemiſtry to underſtand RàYHAEL, who in- 
tormed him, that | 
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Sulphurous and nitrous foum 
They found, they mingled, and with ſubtle art, 
ConcocTED and ADUSTED, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain and into ſtore convey'd. 


And, ſurely, the nature of cannon was not much es. 
plained to Apam who neither knew nor wanted the ufc 
of jron tools, by telling him, that they reſembled the 
hollow bodies of oak or fir, 


With branches lopt, in wood or mountain fell'd, ö 


He that never beheld the brute creation but in its paf. 
times and fports, muſt have greatly wondered, wheh 
the AxGEL expreſſed the flight of the Satanic hoſt, by 
ſaying, that they fled | 


— As a herd 
Of goats, or TIu ORO us flock, together throng'd, 


Bor as there are many exuberances in this poem, 
there appear to be alſo ſome defects. As the ſerpent 
was the inſtrument of the temptation, MI LTO minute. 

ly deſcribes its beauty and allurements: and J have fre- 
quently wondered, that he did not, for the ſame reaſon, 
give a more elaborate deſcription of the tree of life: 
eſpecially as he was remarkable for his knowledge and 
imitation of the Sacred WriTinGs, and as the fol- 
lowing paſſage of the ReveLaTIowNs afforded him 2 


hint, from which his creative fancy might have worked 


up a ſtriking picture: © In the midft of the ſtreet of it, 
„ and of either fide the river, was there the tree of life; 
«« which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her 
„ fruit every month: and the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations.” | 
Arx the end of. the fourth book, ſuſpenſe and atten- 
tion are excited to the utmoſt; a combat between Satan 
and the guardians of Eden is eagerly expected, and cu- 
rioſity is impatient for the action and the cataſtrophe: 
but this horrid fray is prevented, expectation is cut off, 
and curiofity diſappointed, by an expedient which, 
though applauded by Appison and Pops, and imitated 
from HoMER and VIA GIIL, will be deemed frigid and 


inartificial, by all who judge from their own — 
an 
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and are not content to echo the deciſion of others. The 
golden balances are held forth, which,” ſays the poet, 
are yet ſeen betwixt Aſtrea and the Scorpion :” Sa- 
tan looks up, and perceiving that his ſcale mounted 


loft, departs with the ſhades of Night.. To make ſuch 


a uſe, at ſo critical a time, of LI RA, a mere imaginary 
ſign of the Zodiac, is ſcarcely juſtifiable in a poem found- 
ed on religious truth. 


Among innumerable beauties in the PARADISE 


Loser, I think the moſt tranſcendant is the ſpeech of 


Satan at the beginning of the ninth book ; in which his 


| unextinguiſhable pride and fierce indignation againſt 


GOD, and his envy towards Man, are fo blended with 
an involuntary approbation of goodnefs, and diſdain of 
the meanneſs and baſeneſs of his preſent undertaking, 
as to render it, on account of the propriety of its ſen- 
timents and its turns of paſſion, the moſt natural, moſt 
ſpirited, and truly dramatic ſpeech, that is, perhaps, 
to be found in any writer whether antient or modern : 
and yet Mr. Ap DIS ON has paſled it over unpraiſed and 
unnoticed. | . 

Ir an apology ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the 
ſreedom here uſed with our inimitable bard, let me con- 
clude in the words of LonGcixnus: © Whoever was 
carefully to collect the blemiſhes of Homer, De- 
* MOSTHENES, PLA To, and of other celebrated writers 
of the fame rank, would find they bore not the leaft 
« proportion to the ſublimities and excellencies with 
© which their works abound.” | 


I am, SI R, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Z PAL AOPHILUS, 


KIRK REN KR) RIERIRICER 
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— Quid tam deætro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non peniteat wotique peracti?s Juv. 


What 
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What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, 
But, when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone. 
DRV DRx. 


160 


To the ApvENTURER. 

SIR, 
HAVE been for many years a trader in London: 
My beginning was narrow, and my ſtock ſmall; 
I was, therefore, a long time, brow-beaten, and deſpil- 
ed by thoſe, who having more money thought they 
had more merit than myſelf. I did not, however, ſut- 
fer my reſentment to inſtigate. me to any mean arts of 
ſupplantation, nor my eagerneſs of riches to betray me 


to any indirect methods of gain; I purſued my buſineſs 


with inceſſant aſliduity, ſupported by the hope of being 
one day richer than thoſe who contemned me ; and had 
upon every annual review of my books, the ſatisfaction 
of finding my fortune increaſed beyond my expeQation, 
Is a few years my induſtry and probity were fully 
recompenſed, my wealth was really great, and my re- 
putation for wealth {till greater. I had large ware- 
boules crouded with goods, and conſiderable ſums in the 
public funds; I was careſſed upon the Exchange by 
the moſt eminent merchants; became the. oracle of the 
common council; was ſolicited to engage in all com- 
mercial undertakings, was flattered with the hopes of 
becoming in a ſhort time one of the directors of a wealthy 
company; and to compleat my mercantile honours en- 
joyed the expenſive happineſs of. fining for ſheriff. 
Ricnyes, you know, eaſily produce riches: when 
] had arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no longer 
any. obſtruction or oppoſition to fear; new acquiſitions 
were hourly brought within my reach, and I continued 
for ſome years longer to heap thouſands upon thoufands. 
Ar laſt I reſolved to complete the circle of a citi- 
zen's proſperity by the purchaſe of an eſtate in the 
country, and to cloſe my life in retirement. From the 
hour that this deſign entered my imagination, I found 
the fatigues of my employment every day more opprel- 
five, and perſuatied myſelt that I was no longer equal 
to perpetual attention, and that my health would ſoon 
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be deſtroyed by the torment and diſtraction of exten- 
ive buſineſs. I could imagine to myſelf no happineſs 
but in vacant jollity, and uninterrupted leiſure ; nor en- 
tertain my friends with any other topic, than the vexa- 
on and uncertainty of trade, and the happineſs of 1u- 


al pleaſure. 


Bor notwithſtanding. theſe declarations, I could not 
at once reconcile myſelf to the thoughts of ceaſing to 
get money; and though I was every day enquiring for 
a purchaſe, I found ſome reaſon for rejecting all that 
were offered me; and, indeed, had accumulated ſo 
many beauties and conveniencies in my idea of the ſpot, 
where I was finally to be happy, that, perhaps, the 
world might have been travelled over, without diſcovery 
of a place which would not have been defeQive in ſonie 
particular. | Tl | | 

uus b went on ftill talking of retirement, and ſtill 
efuſing to retire ; my friends began to laugh at my de- 
lays, and I grew aſhamed to trifle longer with my own 
inclinations : an eſtate was at length purchaſed, I tranſ- 
ferred my ſtock to a prudent young man who had mar- 
tied my daughter, went down into. the country, and 
eommenced lord of a ſpacious manor. | 

HERE for ſome: time I found happineſs equal to my 
expectation, TI reformed the old houſe according to the 
advice of the beſt architects, I threw down the walls of 
the garden and incloſed it with paliſades, planted long 
avenues of trees, filled a: green houſe with exotic plants, 
dug a new. canal, and. threw the earth into the old 
moat, | 
| Taz fame of theſe expenſive improvements brought 
In all the country to ſee the ſhow. I entertained my 
"litors with-great liberality, led them round the gardens, 
hewed them my apartments, laid before them plans for 
new decorations, and was gratified by the wonder of 
ſome and the envy of others. | | 

| was envied; but how little can one man judge of 
the condition of another ? The time was now coming, 
in which affluence and ſplendor could no longer make me 
pleaſed with myſelf. 1 had built till the imagination of 
lhe architect was exhauſted ; I had added one conveni- 
Ce to another till I knew not what more to wiſh or to 
| | deſign 


Fe * Tos <? ** 
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deſign ; I had laid out my gardens, planted my park 


and compleated my water-works ; and what now te. 
mained to be done? what, but to look up to turrets gf 
which when they were once raiſed J had no farther ufs 
to range over apartments where time was tarniſhing the 
furniture, to ſtand by the caſcade of Wb ich I ſcarcey 
now perceived the ſound, and to watch the grow 
of woods that muſt give their ſhade to a diſtant gene. 
Tation. Ws | 

In this gloomy inactivity, is every day begun and end. 
ed; the happineſs that I have been fo long procuring i 
now at an end, becauſe it has been procured ; I wander 
from room to 100m till Iam weary of myſelf; I :ide out 
to a neighbouring hill in the centre of my eſtate, fron 
whence all my lands lie in proſpe& round me; I ſee no- 
thing that I have not ſeen before, and return home di- 
appointed, though I knew I had nothing to expect. 

Is my happy days of bufineſs I had been accuſtomed 
to riſe early in the morning, and remember the time 
when I grieved that the night came fo ſoon upon me, 
and obliged me for a few hours to ſhut out aſiuence 
and proſperity. I now ſeldom ſee the riſing ſun, but 
„to tell him,” with the fallen angel, how I hate 
„his beams I awake from fleep as to languor or im- 
priſonment, and have no employment for the fiſt hour 
but to conſider by what art I ſhall rid myſelf of the 
fecond. I protract the breakfaſt as long as I can, be- 
cauſe, when it is ended I have no call for my attention, 
till I can with ſame degree of decency grow impatient 
for my dinner. If I could dine all my life, I ſhould be 
happy : I eat not becauſe I am hungry, but becauſe 
I am idle: but alas! the time quickly comes when | 
can eat no longer; and ſo ill does my conſtitution ſecond 
my inclination, that I cannot bear ſtrong liquors; ſeen 
hours muſt then be endured before I ſhall ſup : but ſup- 
per comes at laſt, the more welcome as it is in a {hott 
time ſucceeded by fleep. 

Sucn, Mr, ApvenTuReR, is the happineſs, tht 
hope of which ſeduced me from the duties and pleaſures 
of a mercantile life. I ſhall be told by thoſe who read 
my narrative, that there are many means of innocent 


amuſement, and many ſchemes of uſeſul employ we 
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which J do not appear ever to have known ; and that 


nature and art have provided pleaſures, by which, with- 


out the drudgery of ſettled buſineſs, tae active may be 


engaged, the tolitary ſoothed, and the ſocial entertained. 


TazsE arts, Sir, I have tried. When firſt I took poſ- 
ſeſlon of my eftate, in conformity to the taſte of my 
ncighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled my kennel 


W vith dogs, and my flable with horſes; but a little expe- 


rence ſhewed me, that theſe inſtruments of rural feli- 
city would afford me few gratifcations. I never ſhot but 
to miſs the mark, and, to confeſs the truth, was afraid of 
the fire of my own gun. I could diſcover no muſic in 
the cry of the dogs, nor could diveſt myſelf of pity for 
the animal whoſe peaceful and inoffenſive life was ſacri- 
fced to our ſport: I was not, indeed, always at leifure 
to reflect upon her danger; for my horſe, who had 
been bred to the chace, did not always regard my 
choice either of ſpeed or way, but leaped hedges and 
ditches at his own diſcretion, and hurried me along with 
the dogs, to the great diverſion of my brother Part. 
men: his eagerneſs of purſuit once incited him to ſwim 
ariver; and I had leiſure to reſolve in the water, that 
| would. never hazard my life again for the deſtruction 
of a hare. 

Books I then ordered to be procured, and by the di- 


frection of the vicar had in a few weeks a cloſet ele- 


pantly furniſhed. You will, perhaps, be ſurprized 
when I ſhall tell you, that when once I had ranged 
them according to their ſizes, and piled them up in re- 
gular gradations, I had received all «he pleaſure. which 
they could give me. I am not able to excite in myſelf 
any curioſity after events which have been long paſſed, 
and in which ] can, therefore, have no intereſt : J am 


F utterly unconcern'd to know whether TuLLY or De- 


WoSTHENES excelled in oratory, whether HanniBaL 
loft Italy by his own negligence or the corruption of his 
countrymen. I have no ſkill in controverſial learning, 
nor can conceive why fo many volumes ſhould have 
been written upon queſtions, which I have lived ſo long 
and ſo happily without underſtanding. ] once reſolved 
to go through the volumes relating to the office of juſtice 
of the peace, but found them ſo crabbed and — 
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that in leſs than a month I deſiſted in defpair, and refoly. 
gd to ſupply my deficiencies by paying a competent f. 


lary to a ſkilful clerk. 


I am naturally inclined to hoſpitality, and for ſome 
time kept up a conſtant intercourſe of viſits with the 
neighbouring gentlemen ;. but though they are eaſiy 
brought about me by better wine than they can find a 
any other houſe, I am not much relieved by their con. 
verſation ; they have no ſkill in commerce or the ſtockz, 
and I have no knowledge of the hiſtory of families a 
the factions of the country; ſo that when the firſt ci. 
lities are over, they uſually talk to one another, and] 
am left alone in the midſt of the company. Thouyi 
I cannot drink myſelf, Jam obliged to encourage the 
circulation of the glaſs; their mirth grows more turhu- 
lent and obſtreperous, and before their merriment is at 
an end, I am ſick with diſguſt, and, perhaps, reproach- 


ed with my ſobriety, or by ſome fly infinuations inſulted] 


a5 X Cit, - | 
Sucn, Mr. ApvvenTURER, is the life to which I an 
condemned by a fooliſh endeavour to be happy by ini. 
tation; ſuch 1s the happineſs to which I pleaſed myſelf 
with approaching, and which I conſidered as the chief 
end of my cares and my labours. I toiled year aftet 
year with chearfulneſs, in expectation of the happy 
hour in which I might be idle ; the privilege of idleneſ 
is attained, but has not brought with it the bleſſing ol 
tranquillity: : | 
Jam, 
D Yours, &c. 
MERCATOR 


e eee 
No. 103. Tueſday, October 30, 1753. 
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Suid enim ratione timemus, 


Aut cupimus? —— Joy. 


How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! DDE. 
| | IN 
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N thoſe remote times when, by the intervention of 


Falkliks, men received good and evil, which ſuc- 
ceeding generations could expect only from natural cauſ- 
es; SOLIMAN, a mighty prince, reigned over a thouſand 
provinces in the diſtant regions of the eaſt. It is record- 
ed of SOLIMAN that he had no favourite; but among 
the principal nobles of his court was Omarappin. 

OuaRADDIN had two daughters, ALMERINE and 
c:rtiMan. At the birth of Armerine, the fairy 
F,rxR1 NA had prefided; and, in compliance with the 
inportunate and reiterated requeſt of the parents, had 
endowed her with every natural excellence both of bo- 
dy and mind, and decreed that ſhe ſhould be ſought in 
marriage by a ſovereign Prince. 3 

Wren the wife of OuARA DD IN was pregnant with 
urliuan, the fairy ELFARINA was again invoked ; 
at which Fa RIMI NA, another power of the aerial king- 
dom, was offended. FARI MINA was inexorable and 
cruel; the number of her votaries, therefore, was few. 
ELTARINA was peaceable and benevolent; and faries 
of this charaQer were obſerved to be ſuperior in power, 
whether becauſe it is the nature of vice to deteat its 
own purpoſe, or whether the calm and equal tenor of a 
jituous mind prevents thoſe miſtakes, which are com- 
mitted in the tumult and precipitation of outrageous 
malevolence. But FaRI MINA, from whatever cauſe, 


reſolved that her influence ſhould not be wanting; ſhe, 
W therefore, as far as ſhe was able, precluded the influ- 


ence of EL.FaRINA, by firit pronouncing the incanta- 
tion which determined the fortune of the infant, whom 
ſhe diſcovered by divination to be a girl. Fartmina, 
that the innocent object of her malice might be deſ- 
piled by others, and perpetually employed in torment- 
ing herſelf, decreed, that her perſon ſhould be render- 
ed hideous by every ſpecies of deformity, and that 


all her wiſhes ſhould ſpontaneouſly produce an oppoſite 


effect. 


Taz parents dreaded the birth of the infant under 
this malediction, with which ELF ARIxA had acquaint- 
ed them, and which ſhe could not reverſe. The mo- 
went they beheld it, they were ſolicitous only to con- 
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ceal it from the world; they conſidered the Complicated 
deformity of unhappy SHELIMAH, as ſome reproach 
to themſelves; and as they could not hope to change 
her appearance, they did not find themſelves intereſted 
in her felicity. They made no requeſt to ELT ARIXZ, 
that ſhe would by any intellectual endowment alleviate 
miſeries which they ſhould not participate, but ſeemed 
content that a being ſo hideous ſhould ſuffer perpetual 
diſappointment ; and, indeed, they concurred to injure 
an infant, which they could not behold with compla- 
cency, by ſending her only with one attendant to are- 
mote caſtle which ſtood on the confines of a wood. 


ELrarina, however, did not thus forſake innocence | 


in diftreſs; but to counterballance the evil of obſcufi- 
ty, neglect, and uglineſs, the decreed, that to the taſte 
of SHELIMAn the coarſeſt food ſhould be the moſt ex: 
quiſite dainty ; that the rags which covered her, ſhoull 
in her eftimation be equal to cloth of gold; that fe 
ſhould prize a palace leſs than a cottage; and that in theſe 
_ circumſtances love ſhould be a ſtranger to her breaſt. 


To prevent the vexation which would ariſe from the | 


continual diſappointment of her wiſhes, appeared at fiſt 
to be more difficult; but this was at length perfectly ef. 
fected by endowing her with content. 

W˖iIiLE SHELIMAH was immured in a remote cal- 
tle, negleQed, and forgotten, every city in the domi- 
nions of SOLIMAN contributed to decorate the perſon, 
or Cultivate the mind of ALMERINE. The houſe of 
her father was the reſort of all who excelled in learning 
of whatever claſs; and as the wit of ALMERINE was 
equal to her beauty, her knowledge was ſoon equal to 
her wit. | | | 

Tnvs accompliſhed, ſhe became the object of unt- 
verſal admiration ; every heart throbbed at her approach, 
every tongue was ſilent when ſhe ſpoke ; at the E. 
of her eye every cheek was covered with bluſhes of 
diffidence or defire, and at her command every foot be- 
came {wilt as that of the roe. 


ambition was thus jealous to obey, who was reverenced 
by hoary wiſdom, and beloved by youthfui beauty, was 
perhaps the molt wretched'of her ſex. Perpetual adu- 


lation had made her haughty and herce ; her pene- 
: tration 


But ALERINE, whom 
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tration and delicacy rendered almoſt every object of- 
ſenſive; ſhe was yy ee with imperfections which 
others could not diſcover ; her breaſt was corroded 
ty deteſtation, while others were ſoſtened by pity ; ſhe 
loft the ſweetneſs of ſleep by the want of exerciſe, 
and the reliſh of food by continual luxury : but her 


life became yet more wretched, by her ſenſibility of 


that paſſion, on which the happineſs of liſe is believed 


chiefly to depend. 


NoourassSIN, the phyſician of SoLiMan, was of 


noble birth, and celebrated for his ſkill through all the 


Faſt. He had juſt attained the meridian of life; his 
perſon was graceful, and his manner ſoft and inſinuat- 
ng. Among many others, by whom ALMerine had 
been taught to inveſtigate nature, NourassINn had 
acquainted her with the qualities of trees and herbs; 
of him ſhe learned, how an innumerable progeny are 
contained in the parent plant, how they expand and 
quicken by degrees, how from the ſame ſoil each im- 
bibes a different juice, which riſing from the root hard- 
ens into branches above, ſwells into leaves, and flow- 
ers, and fruits, infinitely various in colour, and tafte, 
and ſmell; of power to repel diſeaſes, or participate 
the ſtroke of death. | 
WyzTHER by the caprice which is common to vio- 
knt paſſions, or whether by ome potion which No uR- 
4351n found means to adminiſter to his ſcholar, is not 
known; but of Novurass1in ſhe became enamoured to 
the moſt romantic exceſs. The pleaſure with which 
ſhe had before reflected on the decree of the Fairy, 
© that ſhe ſhould be ſought in marriage by a fovereign 
prince,” was now at an end. It was the cuſtom of 
the nobles to preſent their daughters to the king, when 
they entered their eighteenth year ; an event which 
ALMErRINE had often anticipated with patience and 
hope, but now wiſhed to prevent with ſolicitude and 
terror. The period, urged forward, like every thing 
luture, with filent and irreſiſtible rapidity, at length 


urived, The curiofity of SoLIMan had been raiſed, 


3 well by accidental encomiums, as by the artifices 
# OMaRappin, who had now haſted to gratify it 
wich the utmoſt anxiety and perturbation : he diſco- 


vered 
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vered the confuſion of his daughter, and imagined thy - 
it was produced like his own, by the uncertainty arg this, ho 
importance of an event, which would be determined er her 
„ the day ſhould be paſſed. He endeavoured ig flent an 
give her a peaceful confidence in the promiſe of the cretly fu 
Fairy, which he wanted himſelf; and perceived, wit be ſalisf 
Tegret, that her diftrefs rather increaſed than diminih. emotion 
ed: this incident, however, as he had no ſuſpicion of MF") 817 
the cauſe, only rendered him more impatient of delay, Itter im! 
and ALMERINE, covered with ornaments by which an {MW /hould re 
and nature were exhauſted, was, however reluctant, in. and that 
troduced to the king. 3 RAS SIN. 
SOLIMAN was now in his thirtieth year. He had i 
ten years upon the throne, and for the ſteadineſs of hi 
virtue had been firnamed the JusT. He had hithert 


VOSS 
ee e 


conſidered the gratification of appetite as a low enjoy- No. 1 
ment, allotted to weakneſs and obſcurity ; and the ex- 
erciſe of heroic virtue, as the ſuperior felicity of -emi- 
nence and power. He had as yet taken no wife; not 
had he immured in his palace a multitude of unhappy _— 
beauties, in whom defire had no choice, and affection Tra: 
no object, to be ſucceſſively forſaken after unreſiſted vi- But 
olation, and at laſt fink into the grave without having 
anſwered any nobler purpoſe, than ſometimes to have Ol 
ratified the caprice of a tyrant, whom they ſaw at no ha 
other ſeaſon, and whoſe preſence could raiſe no paſſion Mopportun; 
more remote from deteſtation than fear. ever, we} 
SUCH was .9OLIMAN ; who, having gazed ſome mo- by ihe pi 
ments upon ALMERINE with ſilent admiration, roſe up uiſſed: k 
and turning to the princes who ſtood round him, To- Hof AL uk 
„ morrow,” faid he, I will grant the requeſt which contained 
you have fo often repeated, and place a beauty up- Mould inf 
on my throne, by whom I may tranſmit my domin- Mich 7, 
on to poſterity : to-morrow the daughter of OMA- Natendants 
« ADDIN ſhall be my wife.” | MERINE ;; 
IE joy with which OMarappin heard this de. he had re 
_ claration, was abated by the effect which it produced om lang 
upon ALMERINE ,; Who, after ſome ineffectual firug- WW it coul 


gles with the paſſions which agitated her mind, threv vas coin pl 
herſelf into the arms of her women, and burſt into tears. 


. : 5 F Uminatiric 
SoLI AAN immediately diſmiſſed his attendants ; and WI: e 


ful event 


taking her in his arms, enquired the cauſe of her wes and then 
; ; tis g 


he ſunk « 
Vol. I 
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d that this, however, was a ſecret, which neither her pride 
ty And nor her fear would ſuffer her to reveal; ſhe continued 
* ſlent and inconſolable; and SoLIMAN, though he ſe- 
go * cretly ſuſpected ſome other attachment, yet appeared to 
| wih be fatisfied with the ſuggeſtions of her father, that her 
nin emotion was only ſuch as is common to the ſex upon 
jon any great and unexpected event. He deſiſted from far- 
delay WI ther importunity, and commanded that her women 
ich 2 ſhould remove her to a private apartment of the palace, 


nt, u. and that ſhe ſhould be attended by his phyſician Nov- 


RASSIN, : 


rad fat 3 | 

of ti ESE SHES GG GAG SG 
itheno | 
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he er- 


f emi⸗- | — — — —— — * 
1 — — ——— et certe 

1happy T 77 3 En” | 

ecken ranquillæ per virtutem patet unica vite. Juv. 
ſted vi But only virtue ſhews the paths to peace. 

having b | TIS | 
o have OURASSIN, who had already learned what 
V at no had happened, found his deſpair relieved by this 


paihon opportunity of another interview. The lovers, how- 

erer, were reſtrained from condolence and conſultation, 
ne mo· WF! the preſence of the women who could not be diſ- 
roſe up WW uilſed : but Nourassin put a ſmall vial into the hand 
„Jo- of ArvtniNE as he departed, and told her, that it 
which WM cintained a cordial, which, if adminiftered in time, 
ty uf-vould infallibly reſtore the chearfulneſs and vigour 
lomin'- Wulich ſhe had loſt, Theſe words were heard by the 
OMAt- itendants, though they were underſtood only by AI- 

MERINE ; ſhe readily comprehended, that the potion 


ais de- he had received was poiſon, which could relieve her 
oduced from languor and melancholy by removing the cauſe ; 
| my it could be given to the king before her marriage 
then vas compleated. After Nourass1n was gone, ſhe ſate 
. "I unmating on the infelicity of her ſituation and the dread- 
8 3 


. iu! event of the morrow, till the night was far ſpent ; 

this and then, exhauſted with perturbation and watching, 
he ſunk down on the ſofa, and fell into a deep ſleep. 
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Tux king, whoſe reſt had been interrupted by the 1 the | 
effects which the beauty of ALMERINE bad produced {conceive 
upon his mind, roſe at the dawn of day, and ſending WW of remo! 
for her principal attendant who had been ordered to king, 8 
watch in her chamber, eagerly enquired what had been Whheld t! 
her behaviour, and whether ſhe had recovered from every m 
her ſurpriſe, He was acquainted, that ſhe had lately I niſchief 
fallen aſleep ; and that a cordial had been left by Nov- Wyhich ha 


RASSIN, which he affirmed would, if not too long de- SOLIM 
layed, ſuddenly recover her from languor and dejection, nent, re 
and which notwithſtanding the had neglected to take, WMterval of 
SOLIMAN derived pew hopes from this intelligence; M deſre of 
and that the might meet him at the hour of marriage, Ml juſtice, « 
with the chearful vivacity which the cordial of Nov- Wvhoſe at 
RASSIN would inſpire, he ordered that it ſhould, with- He did n. 
out aſking her any queſtion, be mixed with whatever WM 15519 fe 
the firſt drank in the morning. | | the tempt 
ALMERINE, in whoſe blood the long continued as a fant 
tumult of her mind had produced a feveriſh heat, a- Wal ban 
waked parched with thirſt, and called eagerly for jher- Wl hhould be 
bett: her attendant, having firſt emptied the vial into We a mem 
the bowl, as ſhe had been commanded by the king, pre- ble, to: 
ſented it to her, and ſhe drank it of, As ſoon as the the firſt 
had recollected the horrid buſineſs of the day, the miſled MI iluftrate 
the vial, and in a few moments ſhe learned how it had bute more 
been applied. The ſudden terror which now ſeized WM them a ſo 
her, haſtened the effect of the poiſon ; and ſhe felt ab (etermine 
ready the fire kindled in her veins, by which in a few al the p1 
hours ſhe would be deſtroyed. Her diforder was no“ judgme 
apparent, though the cauſe was not ſuſpected: Nor- danger 
KAS SIN. was again introduced, and acquainted with the “ valled 
miſtake; an antidote was immediately prepared and “ formity 
adminiſtered; and ALMERINE waited the event n recorde 
agonies of body and mind, which are not to be de-. WF ty beca 
ſcribed. The internal commotion every inſtant in-“ like 80 
creaſed ; ſudden and intolerable heat and cold ſucceed: “ withou! 


ed each other; and in leſs than an hour, ihe wa of the 
covered with a leproſy ; her hair fell, her head ſwelled, 5 Suri 
and every feature in her countenance was diſtorted. Wi uiferent fe 
No uRAsSsIN, who was doubtful of the event, had i vers of as 
withdrawn to conceal his confuſion ; and ALMERING bis time, 


not knowirg that theſe dreadful appearances were the 
| prefages | 
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preſages of recovery, and ſhewed that the fatal effects 
of the poiſon were expelled from the citadel of life, 


conceived her diſſolution to be near, and in the agony 


of remorſe and terror earneſtly requeſted to ſee the 
king, SoLIMAN haſtily entered her apartment, and 


heheld the ruins of her beauty with aftoniſhment, which 


every moment increaſed, while ſhe diſcovered the 
miſchief which had been intended againſt him, and 
which had now fallen upon her own head. 


SOLIMAN, after he had recovered from his aſtoniſh- 


ment, retired to his own apartment; and in this in- 


terval of recollection he ſoon diſcovered, that the 


defire of beauty had ſeduced him from the path of 


juſtice, and that he ought to have diſmiſſed the perſon 


whoſe affections he believed to have another object, 
He did not, therefore, take away the life of No u- 
A551 for a crime to which he had himſelf furniſhed 
the temptation ; but as ſome puniſhment was neceſſary 
131 ſanction to the laws, he condemned him to perpe- 
tual baniſhment. He commanded, that ALMERINE 
ſhould be ſent back to her father, that her life might 
be a memorial of his folly ; and he determined, if poſ- 
ſible, to atone by a ſecond marriage for the errors of 
the firſt, He conſidered, how he might enforce and 
lluſttate ſome general precept; which would contri- 
bute more to the felicity of his people, than his leaving 
them a ſovereign of his own blood; and at length he 
determined to publiſh this proclamation, throughout 
al the provinces of his empire: SoLIMan whoſe 
„judgment has been perverted, and whoſe life en- 
" dangered, by the influence and treachery of unri- 
" 1ajled beauty, is now reſolved to place equal de- 
" formity upon his throne ; that, when this event is 
* recorded, the world may know, that by Vice beau- 


h became yet more odious than uglineſs : and learn, 


: like SOLIMAN, to deſpiſe that excellence, which, 
a without VI RT ur, is only a ſpecious evil, the reproach 
of the poſſeſſor, and the ſnare of others.“ 
 SHELIMAH, during theſe events, experienced a very 
uterent fortune. She remained, till the was thirteen 
Fears of age, in the caſtle ; and it happened that, about 
'ils time, the perſon to whoſe care ſhe had been com- 


mitted, 
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mitted, after a ſhort ſickneſs died. SRELIMAH inn. 
gined that ſhe ſlept ; but perceiving that all her attempt 
to awaken her were ineffectual, and her ſtock of pio- 
viſions being exhauſted, the found means to open the 
wicket, and wandered alone into the wood. She ſatiſ. 
fied her hunger with ſuch berries and wild fruits as ſhe 
found, and at night, not being able to find her way back, 
ſhe lay down under a thicket and flept. Here ſhe wi; 
awaked early in the morning by a peaſant, whoſe con: 
paſſion happened to be proof againſt deformity. The 
man aſked her many queſtions ; but her anſwers rather 
increaſing than gratifying his curioſity, he ſer her he- 
fore him on his beaſt, and carried her to his houſe in 
the next village, at the diſtance of about fix leagues 
In his family ſhe was the jeſt of ſome, and the pity of 
others; ſhe was employed in the meaneſt offices, and 
her figure procured her the name of Goblin. Bur amidf{ 
all the diſadvantages of her fituation, ſhe enjoyed the 
utmoſt felicity of food and reſt; as the formed no wiſhes, 
ſhe ſuffered no diſappointment ; her body was healthful, 
and her mind at peace. | | 
In this ſtation ſhe had continued four years, when 
the heralds appeared in the village with the proclama- 
tion of SULIMAN., SHELIMAH ran out with others 
to gaze at the parade: ſhe liſtened to the proclamation 
with great attention, and, when it was ended, ſhe 
perceived that the eyes of the multitude were hxed upon 
her. One of the horſemen at the fame time alighted, 
and with great ceremony entreated her to enter a cha- 
riot which was in the retinue, telling her, that ſhe was 
without doubt the perſon whom NarTure and SoLl- 
MAN had deſtined to be their queen, SHELIMAH It 
plied with a ſmile, that ſhe had no deſire to be great. 
but,“ ſaid the, © if your proclamation be true, 
I ſhall rejoice to be the inſtrument of ſuch admoniti- 
on to mankind, and upon this condition, I with that 
Al were indeed the moſt deformed of my ſpecies.” The 
moment this with was uttered, the ſpell of FaRamini 
produced the contrary effect: her ſkin, which was ſca) 
and yellow, became ſmooth and white, her ſtature was 
perceived gradually to increaſe, her neck roſe like a pi 


lar of ivory, her boſom expanded, and her waif: * 
| Bo Bs | eld; 
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Jeſs ; her hair, which before was thin and of a dirty 


red, was now black as the feathers of the raven, and 


fowed in large ringlets on her ſhoulders ; the moſt ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility now ſparkled in her eye, her cheeks 
were tinged with the bluſhes of the morning, and her 
lips moiftened with the dew ; every limb was perfect, 
and every motion was graceful. A white robe was 
thrown over her by an inviſible hand, the croud fell 
back in aſtoniſhment, and gazed with infatiable curioſity 
upon ſuch beauty as before they had never ſeen. SHE 
LIMAH was not leſs aſtoniſhed than the croud : the ſtood 
a while with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and find- 


ing her confuſion increaſe would have retired in ſilence; 


but ſhe was prevented by the heralds, who having with 
much importunity prevailed upon her to enter the chariot 
rciurned with her to the metropolis, preſented her to 
SoLIMAN, and related the prodigy. | 

SoLIMAN looked round upon the aſſembly, in doubt 
whether to proſecute or relinquiſh his purpoſe ; when 


ABBARAN, a hoary ſage who had preſided in the council 


of his father, came forward, and placing his forhead on 
the footſtool of the throne ; ** Let the King,” ſaid he 
accept the reward of virtue, and take SHELIMAH 
to his bed. In what age, and in what nation, ſhall 
not the beauty of SHELIMAH be honoured ? to whom 
* will it be tranſmitted alone? Will not the ſtory of the 


* wie of SoLIMuAN deſcend with her name? will it 


not be known, that thy defire of beauty was not 


* gratified, till it had been ſubdued ? that by an iniqui- 
| © tous purpoſe beauty became hideous, and by a vir- 


* tuous with deformity became fair ?” 
SOLIMAN, Who had fixed his eyes upon SHELIMAH 
diſcovered a mixture of joy and confuſion in her coun- 
tenance, which determined his choice, and was an earneſt 
of his felicity ; for at that moment, Love, who during 
her ſtate of deformity had been excluded by the fairy 
ELFARINA's interdiction. took poſſeſſion of her breaſt. 
Tye nuptial ceremony was not long delayed and, 
ELFarINA honoured it with her preſence. When ſhe 
departed ſhe beſtowed on both her benediction; and put 


into the hand of ShELIMA H a ſcroll of vellum, on which 


was this inſcription in letters of gold: 


H 3 «© Re- 
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1 wi REMEMBER) SHELIMAH, the fate of ALMERIA, 
9 who ſtill lives the reproach of parental folly, d- 
7 graded beauty, and perverted ſenſe, Remember 
6 ALMERINE ; and let her example and thy own ex 
peitence teach thee, that wit and beauty, learning 

_ affluence, and honour, are. not effential to human fel 
= city; with theſe the was wretched, and without they 
2 thou waſt happy. The advantages which I have 
hitherto beſtowed muſt now be obtained by an effon 


| * of thy own : that which gives relith to the coaꝛſeſt 


«c 


* ing of a peaſant and a prince, are equal in the eſtima- 
1 Con of HumIL1TY ; and the torment of ineffectua 
. Cefires is prevented, by the reſignation of PizTy to 

the will of HEAVEN; advantages which are in the 
. oy of every wretch, who repines at the unequal 
1 1 ribution of good and evil, and imputes to Na- 

TURE the effects of his own folly.” 

THe king, to whom SHELIMAH communicated theſe 
piecepts of the Fa ix, cauſed them to be tranſcribed, 
and with an account of the events which had produced 
them, diſtributed over all his dominions. Precepts which 
were thus enforced, had an immediate and extenſive in- 
fluence ; and the happineſs of SO LIMA N and of Snt- 
I. IMA was thus communicated to the multitudes whom 
they governed. 5 
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Nowam comicam MENANDRUS, @qualeſque ejus £tatis 
magis quam operis, Philemon ac Diphilus, & inve- 
nere intra paucifſimes annos, negue imitandam reli- 
Quere. | VELL, PaATERCUL, 


1 MENxanDEeR, together with Philemon and Diphilus, 
1 who muſt be named with him rather as his cotem- 
poraries than his equals, invented within the com- 

paſs of a few years a new kind of comedy, and left 

it beyond the reach of imitation. | _ 
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5 To the ADVENTURER, 
8 [ R, | 
ORALITY, tafte and literature, ſcarcely 
erer ſuffered more irreparably, than by the loſs 
of the comedies of Mx NAN DER; ſome of whoſe frag- 
ments, agreeably to my promiſe, I am now going to 
ay before you, which 1 ſhould imagine would be as 


highly prized by the curious, as was the Coan VENUS, 


which ApELLES left imperfect and unfiniſhed, 
Mx AN DER was Celebrated for the ſweetneſs, brevi- 
ty, and ſententiouſneſs of his ſtyle. He was fond 
* of EFURIPIDES, ” fays QUINTILIAN, © and neatly 
« inzitated the manner of this tragic writer, though in 
* a different kind of work. He is a complete pattern 
* of oratorial excellence: 114 omnem vite imaginem 


4 


- 


« exprefſit, tanta in eo invenizndi copia, & loquendi 


« facultas; ita eſt omnibus rebus, perſonis, affectibus, 
« accommodcatus : fo various, and ſo juſt, are al; his 


„pictures of life; ſo copious is his invention, ſo ma- 


„ kerly his elocution; ſo wonderfully is he adapted to 
all kinds of ſubjects, perſons, and paſſions,” This 


panegyric reflects equal honour on the critic, and on 


the comedian, QuinTILIaN has here painted Mx- 
NANDER With as lively and expreſſive ſtrokes, as Mt- 
„aD DR had characterized the Athenians. 55 

BolLEAU, in his celebrated eighth ſatire, has not re- 
preſented the miſery and folly of man, fo forcibly or 
kiunorouſly as MI MAN DIR. 
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*Aywviet, S, QrACTHHIAL, vet, 
LI As 
Ararra rabr ini Th Quon ax. 


All animals are more happy, and have more under 
ſtanding than man. Look, for inſtance, on yonder 
aſs ; all allow him to be miſerable ; his evils, hoy- 
ever, are not brought on him by himſelf and his 
own fault; he feels only thoſe which nature has in- 
<* flicted, W. e, on the contrary, beſides our neceſſary 
ills, draw upon ourſelves a multitude of others. We 
.are melancholy, if any perſon happen to ſneeze ; we 
are angry if any ſpeak reproachfully of us; one man 
1s affrighted with an unlucky dream, another at the 
hooting of an owl. Our contentions, our anxieties, 
our opinions, our ambition, our laws, are all evil, 
which we ourſelves have ſuperadded to nature,” 
Compariſons betwixt the conditions of the brutal and 
human ſpecies have been frequently drawn, but this of 
Mr NAN DER, as it probably was the firſt, ſo it is the 
beſt I have ever ſeen. 

Ir this paſſage is . for the vivacity and ſe- 


«c 


verity of its ſatire, the following certainly deſerves deeper | 


attention for weight of ſentiment, and ſublimity and 
purity of moral. 
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my He that offers in ſacrifice, O Pamphilus, a multitude 
« of bulls and of goats, of golden veſtments, or pur 
ple garments, or figures of ivory, or precious gels, 


and imagines by 
« ſtanding. 


this to conciliate the favour of 
«GOD, is groſly miſtaken, and has no ſolid under- | 
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« fanding. For he that would ſacrifice with ſucceſs, 
© ought to be chaſte, and charitable, no corrupter of 
« virgins, NO adulterer, no robber, no murderer for the 
« ſake of lucre. Covet not, O Pamphilus, even the 
« thread of another man's needle ; for GO D, who 1s 
© near thee, perpetually beholds thy actions.“ 
TEMPERANCE, and juſtice, and purity, are here in- 
culcated in the ſtrongeſt manner, and upon the moſt 
powerful motive, the Omni1scieNCE of the DEITY ; 
at the ſame time ſuperſtition and the idolatry of the 
teathens are artfully ridiculed, I know not among the 
antients any paſſage that contains ſuch exalted and ſpi- 
itnalized thoughts of religion. Yet if theſe refined 
ſentiments were to be inſerted in a modern comedy, I 
fear they would be rejected with diſdain and diſappro- 
bation. The Athenians could endure to hear GOD 
and VIRTUE mentioned in the theatre; while an Eng- 
Ih and a CHRISTIAN audience can laugh at adultery 
25 a jeſt, think obſcenity wit, and debauchery amiable. 
The murderer, if a duelliſt, is a man of honour, the 
gameſter underſtands the art of living, the knave has 
penetration and knows mankind, the ſpendthrift is a 
fellow of fine ſpirit, the rake has only robbed a fieſh. 
country girl of her innocence and honour, the jilt and 
tte coquet have a great deal of vivacity and fire; but 


a faithful huſband is a dupe and a cuckold, and a plain | 


country gentleman a novice and a fool. The wretch 
that dared” to ridicule SocxATES, abounds not in ſo- 
much falſe ſatire, ribaldry, obicenity, and blaſphemy,. 
as our Witty and wicked triumvirate, WycHeRLyY,. 
ConGREVE and VANBRUGH, | 
MEXanNDER has another very remarkable reflection, 
worthy even that divine religion, which the laſt men- 
toned writers ſo impotently endeavoured to deride. It 
relates to the forgiveneſs of enemies, a precept not to- 


ally unknown to the antient ſages, as hath raſſily been 


afirmed; though never inculcated with ſuch frequen- 


cy, fervor and cogency, and on motives ſo weighty 


. eflicacious, as by the founder of the CHRISTIAN 
YSTEM.. | 1 | | 
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He, O Gorgias, is the moſt virtuous man, who hep 
* knows among mortals how to bear injuries with pr 


„ tience.” 


Ir may not be improper to alleviate the ſeriouſnel 
of theſe moral reflections, by the addition of a paſſig 


of a more light and ſprightly turn. 
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Epicharmus, indeed, calls the wind, the water, the 


earth, the fun, the fire, and the ſtars, Gods. But 
Jam of opinion that gold and filver are our och 
powerful and propitious deities. For when once you 
**© have introduced theſe into your houſe, with for what 


** you will, you ſhall quickly obtain it; an eſtate, a 


++ habitation, ſervants, plate, friends, Judges, witneſſes,” 


Fxom theſe ſhort ſpecimens, we may in ſome mea- 
ſure be enabled to judge of MENAnNDER's way of think- 
ing and of writing; remembering always how much his 
elegance is injured by a plain profaic tranſlation, and 
by confidering the paſſages ſingly and ſeparately, with- 
out knowing the characters of the perſonages that ſpoke 
them, and the aptneſs and propriety with which they 
were introduced, | | 

Tur delicacy and decorum obſerved conſtantly by 
MexvAN DER, rendered him the darling writer of the 
Athenians, at a time when the Athenians were arrived 
at the height of proſperity and politeneſs, and could 
no longer reliſh the coarſe railleries, the brutal mirth, 
and illiberal wit, of an indecent ARISTOPHANES. 
© MEN AN DER,“ ſays PLUTARCH, *f abounds in a pre” 
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« from the ſame ſea, whence Venus kerſelf aroſe. But 
« the ſalt of ARISTOPHANES is bitter, diſguſting, and 


% corroſive.” 


TyeRE are two circumſtances that may juſtly give 
us a mean opinion of the taſte of the Romans for co- 
mic entertainments : that in the Auguſtan age itſelf, 
notwithſtanding the cenſure of Hoxace, they preferred 
the low buffoonry and drollery of PLAurus to the de- 
licacy and civility of TERENCE, the faithful copier of, 
MEeNANDER ; and that Terence, to gratify an audience 
unacquainted with the real excellencies of the drama, 
found himſelf obliged to violate the ſimplicity of MEe-- 
xanDER's plots, and work up two ſtories into one in 
each of his comedies, except the excellent and exact: 
Hr cVRA. But this duplicity of fable abounding in 
various turns of fortune, neceſſarily draws off the at- 
tention from what ought to be its chief object in a le- 
giimate comedy, CHARACTER and HUNỹ UR. 


-* Your humble ſervant, 


PAL AOPHILUS.. 


AAS NN. . N. N e. N. 
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Duo moriture ruis ?- VIRG. 
Why wilt thou ruſh to death? DRYDEN. 


HAV before remarked, that human wit has ne- 
ver been able to render courage contemptible by ri- 
dicule: though courage, as it is ſometimes. a proof of 
exalted virtue, is alſo frequently an indication of enor- 
mous vice: for if he who effects a good purpole at the 
fiſque of life, is allowed to have the ſtrongeſt propen- 
lty to good; it muſt be granted, that he who at the 
riſque of life effects an evil purpoſe, has an equal pro- 
peuſity to evil. But as ridicule has not diſtinguiſhed 
| | courage 
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courage into virtue and vice, neither has it yet diſtin. 
guiſhed inſenſibility from courage. b 
EveRY paſhon becomes weak, in proportion as it i; 
familiar with its object. Evil muſt be. confidered 23 
the object of fear; but the paſſion is excited only when 
the evil becomes probable, or, in other words, when 
we are in danger. As the ſame evil may become pro- 
bable many ways, there are ſeveral ſpecies of danger 
that danger to which men are continually expoſed, ſoon 
becomes familiar, and fear is no longer excited. This, 
however, muſt not be conſidered as an example of 
courage; for equal danger, of any other kind, wil 
ſtill produce the ſame degree of fear in the ſame mind, 
ME cHANICAL cauſes, therefore, may produce inſen- 
ſibility of danger, but it is abſurd to ſuppoſe they can 
produce courage, for courage is an effort of the mind 
by which a ſenſe of danger is ſurmounted ; and it can- 
not be ſaid, without the utmoſt perverſion of language, 
that a man is courageous, merely becauſe he difcoyers 
no fear when he is ſenſible of no danger. 
Ir is, indeed, true, that inſenſibility and courage 
produce the ſame effect; and when we fee another un- 
concerned and chearful in a ſituation which would 
make us tremble, it is not ſtrange that we ſhould in: 
pute his tranquillity to the ſtrength of his mind, and 
honour his want of fear with the name of courage, 
And yet when a maſon whiſtles at his work on a plank 
of a foot broad and an inch thick, which 1s ſuſpended 
by a rafter and a cord over a precipice, from which if 


he ſhould fall he would inevitably periſh ; he is only fe- 


conciled by habit to a ſituation in which more danger is 
generally apprehended than exiſts ; he has acquired no 
ſtrength of mind, by which a ſenſe of danger is ſur- 


mounted; nor has he with reſpect to courage any ad- 


vantage over him who, though he would tremble on the 
ſcaffold would yet ſtand under it without apprehenſion ; 
for the danger in both ſituations is both nearly equal, 


- and depends upon the ſame incidents. 


But the ſame inſenſibility is often ſubſtituted for 


courage by habit, even when the danger is real, and in 


thoſe minds which every other occaſion would ſhew to 
be deſtitute of fortitude. The inhabitants of Sicily m= 
withou 
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without terror upon the declivity of a volcano, which 
the ttranger aſcends with an interrupted pace, looking 
round at every ſtep, doubting whether to go forward 
or retire, and dreading the caprice of the flames, which 
te hears roar beneath him, and ſees iſſue at the ſum- 
mit: but let a woman who is thus become inſenſible to 
the terrors of an earthquake, be carried to the mouth 
of the mines 'in Sweden, ſhe will look down into the 
abyſs with terror, ſhe will ſhudder at the thought of de- 
ſcending it, and tremble leſt the brink ſhould give way. 

AGAINST inſenſibility of real danger, we thouid not 
he leſs watchful than againſt unreaſonable fear, - Fear, 
when it is juſtly proportioned to its object, and not too 
ſtrong to be governed by reaſon, is not only blameleſs 
but honourable ; it is effential to the perfection of 
human nature, and the mind would be as defective 
without it as the body without a limb. Man is a be- 
ing expoſed tb perpetual evil; every moment liable to 


deſtruction by innumerable accidents, which yet, if he 


foreſees, he can frequently prevent: tear, therefore, 
was implanted in his breaſt for his preſervation ; to 
warn him when danger approaches, and to prevent his 
being precipitated upon it either by wantonneſs or in- 
attention, But thoſe evils which, without fear, we 
ſhould not have foreſeen, when fear becomes exceſſive 
weare unable to ſhun ; for cowardice and preſumption 
ae equally fatal, and are frequently found in the ſame 
mind, CR. + | 
A PEAS ANT in the north of England had two ſons, 
Tromas and JohN. Tou was taken to ſea when he 
was very young, by the maſter of a ſmall veſſel who 
lived at Hull; and Jack continued to work with his 
father till he was near thirty. Tou, who was now 
become maſter of a ſinack himſelf, took his brother on 
board for London, and promiſed to procure him ſome 
employment among the ſhipping on the water fide. 
After they had been ſome hours under fail, the wind 
became contrary and blew very freih ; the waves be- 
ran immediately to ſwell, and daſhing with violence 
zzainſt the prow whitened into foam. The veſſel, 
which now plied to windward, lay ſo much on one fide, 
that the edge was frequently under water ; and TR 
who 
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who expected it to overſet every moment, was ſeized 
with terror which he could not conceal, He earneſjjp 
requeſted of Tou, that the fails might be taken in; 
and lamented the folly that had expoſed him to the vio- 
lence of a tempeſt, from which he could not without 
a miracle eſcape, Tom, with a ſovereign contempt 
of his puſillanimity, derided his diſtreſs ; and JA, 
on the contrary admired the bravery of Tou and his 
crew, from whoſe countenances and behaviour he at 
length derived ſome hope; he believed he had deferyed 
the reproach which he ſuffered, and deſpiſed himſelf 
for the fear which he could not ſhake off. In the mean 
time the gale increaſed, and in leſs than an hour it blew 
a ſtorm. Jack, who watched every contenance 
with the utmoſt attention and folicitude, thought that 
his fears were now juſtified by the looks of the ſailors: 
he, therefore, renewed his complaint, and peiceiving 
his brother ſtil] unconcerned, again intreated him to 
take every poſlible precaution, and not increaſe their 
danger by preſumption. In anſwer to theſe remon- 


ſtrances, he received ſuch conſolation as one lord of 


the creation frequently adminiſters to another in the 
depth of diſtreſs; Pihaw, damme, you fool,” ſays 
Tom, * don't be dead hearted. The more ſail we 
carry, we thall be the ſooner out of the weather.” 


Jack's fear had, indeed, been alarmed before he was 


in danger; but Tom was inſenſible of the danger 


when it arrived: he therefore, continued his courle, | 


exulting in the ſuperiority of his courage, and antict- 


pating the trumph of his vanity when they, thould 


come on ſhore. Rut the ſails being ftill ſpread, a ſud- 
den guſt bore away the maſt, which im its fall ſo much 
injured the helm, that it became impoſſible to ſteet, 


and in a very ſhort tune afterwards the veſſel ſtruck, 
The firſt moment in which Tou became ſenſible of: 


danger, he was ſeen to be totally deſtitute of courage. 
When the veſſel ſtruck, Jacx, who had been ordered 
under hatches, came up, aid found the hero, whom. 
he had ſo lately regarded with humility. and admirati- 
on, fitting on. the quarter-deck, wringing his. hands, 
and uttering incoherent and clamorous exclamanons. 


Ja cx now appeared more cala than. before, and aſked,. | 


It. 
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if any thing could yet be done to fave their lives. 
To repl:ed in a frantic tone, that they might poſſibly 
foat to land on ſome parts of the wreck ; and catching 
[up an axe, inſtead of attempting to diſengage the 
maſt, he began to ſtave the boat. Jack, whoſe rea- 
ſon was ftill predominant, though he had been afraid 
too ſoon, ſaw that Tou in his frenzy was about to 
cut off their laſt hope: he therefore, caught hold of 
his arm, took away the axe by force, aſſiſted the ſai- 


leſeryed ; < 
himſelr WM [ors in getting the boat into the water, perſuaded his 
e mean WM brother to quit the veſſel, and in about four hours they 
it bl-y got fafe on ſhore. 5 | 
enance Ir the veſſel had weathered the ſtorm, To u would 
ht that have been deemed a hero and Jack a coward : but 1 
aitors - WY hope that none, whom I have led into this train of 
eiving thought, will, ſor the future, regard inſenſibility of dan- 
lim to ras an indication of courage ; or impute cowardice 
their io thoſe, whoſe fear is not inadequate to its object, or 
-mon. WM too violent to anſwer its purpoſe. 
2d of THERE is one evil, of which multitudes are in per- 
in the WY petual danger, an evil, to which every other is as the 
aps drop of the bucket and the duſt of the balance; and yet 


il we of this danger, the greater part appear to be totally 


ber” WE infenſible. 

Was E VERY man who waſtes in negligence the day of 
iger flyation, ſtands on the brink not only of the grave 
urſe, but of hell. That the danger of all is imminent, ap- 
tici- pears by the terms that Inrinire Wis bon has cho- 
ould len, to expreſs the conduct by which alone it can be 
ſud- eſcaped ; it is called “ a race, a watch, a work to 
uch * be wrought with fear and trembling, a ſtrife unto 
cer, blood, and a combat with whatever can ſeduce or 
ick. * terrify, with the pleaſures of ſenſe and the power of 
of Wl © angels.” The moment in which we ſhall be ſnatch- 
ge. ed from the brink of this gulph, or plunged to the 
red bottom, no power can either evert or retard: it ap- 


proaches ſilent, indeed, as the flight of time, but ra- 


om 
tis. pid and irreſiſtible as the courſe of a comet. That 
ls, dreadful evil, which, with equal force and propriety, 
18. is called the SECOND DEATH, ſhould not, ſurely, be 


d, WM firegarded, merely becauſe it has been long impend- 
it. lng; and as there is no equivalent for which a man. 
| | Can 
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can reaſonably determine to ſuffer it, it cannot be col. 
ſidered as the object of courage. How it may be borng, 


ſhould not be the enquiry, but how it may be ſhunne 
And if in tais daring age, it is impoſſible to Prepar 
for eternity, without giving up the character of a hero; 


no reaſonable being. furely, will be deterred by this 


conſideration from the attempt: for who but an infan 
or an idiot, would give up his paternal inheritance for 


a feather, or renounce the acclamations of a triumph 


for the tinkling of a rattle ? 


RS . N -N. E. N. HN. 
No. 10). Tueſday, November 13, 1753. 


—— 


2 nd 


Sub fudice lis oft 
And of their vain diſputings find no end. 


Francis; 


T has been ſometimes aſked by thoſe, who find the 
appearance of wiſdom more eaſily attained by quel- 
tions than ſolutions, how it comes to paſs, that the 
world is divided by ſuch difference of opinion; and 
why men, equally reaſonable, and equally lovers of truth 
do not always think in the fame manner? | 
Wir regard to ſimple propoſitions where the term? 
are underſtood, and the whole ſubje& is comprehended 
at once, there is ſuch an uniformity of ſentiment a- 
mong all human beings, that for many ages, a very 
numerous ſet of notions were ſuppoſed to be innate, or 
neceſſarily coexiſtent with the faculty of reaſon ; it be- 
ing imagined, that univerſal agreement could proceed 
only from the 
palent. | 


Ix queſtions difuſe and compounded, this fmilarity | 


of determination is no longer to be expected. At our 


firſt ſally into the intellectual world, we all march to- 


gether along one ſtrait and open road; but as ve 
proceed further, and wider proſpects open to our view, 
every eye fixes upon a different ſcene; we divide into 


various 


8 Hoz. 
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tous paths, and, as we move forward, are ſtill at 
agreater diſtance from each other. As a queſtion be- 
comes more complicated and involved, and extends to 
igeater number of relations, diſagreement of opinion 
will always be multiplied, not becauſe we are irrational, 
but becauſe we are finite beings, furniſhed with different 
tinds of knowledge, exerting different degrees of attenti- 
0n, one d iſcovering conſequences which eſcape another, 
zone taking in the whole concatenation of cauſes and ef- 
{&s, and moſt comprehending but a very ſmall part; 
ach comparing what he obſerves with a different crite- 
ron, and each referring it to a different purpoſe. 
WRERE, then, is the wonder, that they, who ſee 
only a ſmall part, ſhould judge erroneouſly of the whole? 
or that they, who ſee different and diſſimilar parts, ſhould 
judge differently from each other? | | 
WHATEVER has various reſpects, muſt have various 
zppearances of good and evil, beauty or Ceformity : thus, 
the gardener tears up as a weed, the plant which the 
phyſician gathers as a medicine; and “ a general, 
ſays Sir KENELM DIGBVY, will look with pleafure over 
" a plain, as a fit place on which the fate of empires 
might be decided in battle; which the farmer will de- 
* ſpite as bleak and barren, neither fruitful of paſtu- 
rage, not fit for tillage.” 
wo men examining the ſame queftion, proceed 
commonly like the phyſician and gardener in ſelect ing 
herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the plain; they 
bling minds imprefſed with different notions, and direct 
their inquiries to different ends; they foim, therefore, 
contrary concluſions, and each wonders at the other's 
abſurdity, | ET 
We have leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed or offended when 
ve find others differ from us in opinion, becauſe we very 
often differ from ourſelves : how often we alter our minds 
we do not always remark ; becauſe the change is ſome- 
ines made imperceptibly and gradually, and the laſt con- 
"tion effaces all memory of the former; yet every man, 
accuſtomed from time to time to take a ſurvey of his 
own notions, will by a flight retroſpection be able to 


diſcover, that his mind has ſuffered many revolutions, 


that the ſame things have in the ſeveral parts of * life 
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been condemned and approved, purſued and ſhunned 
and that on many occaſions, even when his practice h 
been ſteady, his mind has been wavering, and he ha 
perſiſted in a ſcheme of action, rather becauſe he feare 
the cenſure of inconſtancy, than becauſe he was alway 
pleaſed with his own choice. | 

Or the different faces ſhewn by the ſame objectsa 
they ate viewed on oppoſite ſides, and of the differen 
inclinations which they muſt conſtantly raiſe in him tha 
contemplates them, a more ſtriking example cannot eafi 


in their accounts of human life, which I ſhall lay befor 

the reader in Engliſhi proſe. | 
PosiDIppUs, a comic poet, utters this complaint 

Through which of the paths of life is it eligible t 


*© paſs? in public aſſemblies are debates and troubleſon 


in the country is labour; on the fea is terror; ina 


foreign land, he that has money muſt live in tear, he 
that wants it muſt pine in diſtreſs; are you ma 
* ried ? you are troubled with ſuſpicions ; are you kin 
*« gle? you languiſh in ſolitude; children occaſion tot, 


cc 


© anda childleſs life is a ſtate of deſtitution; the time] 


aof youth is a time of folly, and grey hairs are loaded 


« with infirmity. This choice only, thezefore, can be 
„ made, either never to receive being, or immediate) 
« to loſe it.“ 


Suck and fo gloomy is the. proſpect, which Pos] 


DIPPUS has laid before us. But-we are not to acquielce 
too haſtily in his determination againſt the value of exiſt- 


ence, for ME TRODORUs, a philoſopher of Athens, bas 
ſhewn, that life has pleaſures as well as pains ; and hav- 


ing exhibited the preſent ſtate of man in brighter colours, 


draws, with equal appearance of reaſon, a contrary! 


concluſion : | | 
«© You may paſs well through any of the paths of life, 
In public aſſemblies are honours and tranſactions of 
<« wiſdom; in domeſtic privacy is ſtillneſs and quiet; i 
<< the country are the beauties of nature; on the ſea i 


the hope of gain; in a foreign land, he that is rich 


is honoured ; he that is poor may keep his pov 


© ſecret; are you married, you have a chearful houſe ; | 
, | * 66 are 


affairs; domeſtic privacies are haunted with anxietie:S 
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« objects of affection; to be without children is to 


yigour; and grey hairs are made venerable by piety. 


4 life has its felicity.“ 

Ix theſe epigrams are included moſt of the queſtions, 
which have engaged the ſpeculations of the enquirers 
fter happineſs ; and though they will not much aſſiſt 
dur determinations, they may, perhaps, equally promote 
ur quiet, by ſhewing that no abſolute determination ever 
can be formed. | 

WuzTHER a public ſtation, or private life be defir- 
tble, has always been debated : we fee here both the 
dlurements and diſcouragements of civil employments ; 
on one fide there is trouble, on the other honour ; the 
management of affairs is vexatious and difficult, but it 
b the only duty in which wiſdom can be conipicuouſly 
lplayed : it muft then ſtill be left to every man to 
chuſe either eaſe or glory; nor can any genetal precept 
be given, ſince no man can be happy by che preſorip- 
ton of another. | | 

Tyurs what is ſaid of children by Posipir us, 
that they are occaſions of fatigue,” and by ME TRe- 
b0RUs, that they are objects of affectiun, is equally 
certain ; but whether they will give moſt pain or plea- 
fure muſt depend on their future conduct and diſpoſitions, 


an many cauſes over which the parent can have little 


nfluence : there is, therefore, room for all the caprices 
af imagination, and defire muſt be proportioned to the 
lope or fear that ſhall happen to predominate. 

doc is the uncertainty, in which we are always likely 
to remain with regard to queſtions, wherein we have 
moſt intereſt, and which every day affords us freſh op- 
portunity to examine: we may examine, indeed, but we 
derer can decide, becauſe our faculties are unequal to 
lhe ſubject : we fee a little, and form an opinion; we 
ke more, and change it. 2 | 

Tais inconſtancy and unſteadineſs, to which we muſt 


boften find ourſelves liaþle, ought certainly to teach us 


modera- 


vate you ſingle, you are unincumbered ; children are 
„be without care; the time of youth is the time of 


ut will, therefore, never be a wiſe man's choice either 
not to obtain exiftence, or to loſe it; for every ſtate of 
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moderation and forbearance towards thoſe, who cann, 
accommodate themſelves to our ſentiments : if they ar RR 
deceived, we have no right to attribute their miſtake i 

obſtinacy or negligence, becauſe we likewiſe have bei No. 10 
miſtaken: we may, perhaps, again change our own op | 
nion; and what excuſe ſhall we be able to find for ae oO 
ſion and malignity conceived againſt him, whom weſhal 
then find to have committed no fault, and who offendet 
us only by refuſing to follow us into error. | 


Vobis, c 
Nox eſt ; 


Ir mar ſikewiſe contribute to ſoften that reſentment When : 
which piice naturally raiſes againſt oppoſition, if we cou * night 
ſider, that he, who differs from us, does not always con 
tradict us; he has one view of an ob ect, and we hu Hr may 
another; each deſcribes what he ſees with equal hdelity | are cel 
and each regulates his ſteps by his own eyes: one man ine inag 
with Pos1D1yyUs, looks on celibacy as a ſtate of gloom id to b 
ſolitude, without a partner in joy or a comforter in ſor bey occu 
row ; the other conſiders it, with ME TRODDORUs, as al tie ſight 

fate free from incumbrances, in which a man is at 11M fine regr: 

berty to chuſe his own gratifications, to remove tu Or tb: 
place to place in queſt of pleaſure, and te think of no tore tran! 
thing but meriiment and diverſion ; full of theſe notions vill prob: 
one haſtens to chuſe a wiſe, and the other laughs at hi inue toe 
raſhneſs, or pities his ignorance ; yet it is poſſible thai inaginat! 
each is right, but that each is right only for himſelf, lame. 

Lir k is not the object of ſcience : we ſee a little, very WHEN 
little; and what is beyond we only can conjecture. I *phyrs * 
we enquire of thoſe who have gone before us, we E cover t 
ceive ſmall ſatisfaction; ſome have travelled life without tes of 
obſervation, and ſome willingly miſlead us. The only painted v 
thought, therefore, on which we can repoſe with com- tne beau 
fort, is that which preſents to us the care of Pxovihf iition of 
DENCE, Whoſe eye takes in the whole of things, and un- te ment 
der whoſe direction all involuntary errors will terminate War 
in happineſs. 3 lillneſs, 
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 weina il vie, cum ſimul occidit brevis lux, | 
ottendeil 1; eſt perpetuo una dormienda. CAaATULLUS, 
-ntmen WJ When once the ſhort-liv'd mortal dies, | 
we cor 4 night eternal ſeals his eyes. ADDpisuN 
ays con | 
ve had may have been obſerved by every reader, that there 
fidelity [ are certain topics which never are exhauited. Of 
ne mau one inages and ſentiments, the mind of man may be 
gioon MM tid to be enamoured ; it meets them, however often 
r in ſor bey occur, with the ſame ardour which a lover feels at 
1s, as i the fight of his miſtreſs, and parts from them with the 
is at H fine regret when they can no longer be enjoyed. 
ve tou Or this kind are many deſcriptions which the poets 
of no WM have tranſcribed from each other, and their ſucceſſors 
20tions vill probably copy to the end of time; which will con- 
s at hi tinue to engage, or, as the French term it, to flatter the 
le that imagination, as long as human nature ſhall remain the 
It, lame. | | 
e, very Murx a poet mentions the ſpring, we know that the 
re, IM :iphyrs are about to whiſper, that the groves are to 
we fe- tecover their verdure, the linnets to warble forth their 
„ithoutſ votes of love, and the flocks and herds to friſk over vales 
je only painted with flowers: yet, who is there ſo inſenſible of 
com- he beauties of nature, ſo little delighted with the reno- 
RO VI ion of the world, as not to feel his heart bound at 
nd un- tic mention of the ſpring ? 5 
nina Warn night overſhadows a romantic ſcene, all is 
lillneſs, ſilence, and quiet; the poets of the greve ceaſe 
(heir melody, the moon towers over the world in gentle 
myeſty, men forget their labours and their cares, and 
Very paſſion and purſuit is for a while ſuſpended. All 
108. this we know already; yet we hear it repeated without 


vearineſs, becauſe ſuch is generally the life of man, that 
be is pleaſed to think on the time when he ſhall pauſe 
0m a ſenſe of his condition. 
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WV a poetical grove invites us to its covert, we 
know that we ſhall find what we have already ſeen, ; 
limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank diverſd 
fied with flowers, a green arch that excludes the ſun, 
and a natural grot ihaded with myrtles : yet who can 
forbear to enter the pleaſing gloom, to enjoy coolneſs and 
privacy, and gratiiy himſelr once more by ſcenes with 
which nature has f med him to be delighted? 

Maxy moral ſentiments likewiſe are fo adapted to out 
ſtate, that they find approbation whenever they ſolicit it, 
and are ſeldom read without exciting a gentle emotion in 
the mind: ſuch iz the compariſon of the life of man 


with the duration of a flower, a thought which, perhaps, 


every nation has heard warbled in its own language, 
from the InsrizeD Pozrs of the Hebrews to our own 


times; yet this compariſon muſt always pleaſe, becauſe] 
every heart feels its juſtneſs, and every hour confirms i 


by example, 5 
Such, likewiſe, is the precept, that directs us to uſe 
the preſent hour, and refer nothing to a diſtant time, 


which we are uncertain whether we ſhall reach: this] 


every molaliſt may venture to inculcate, becauſe it will 


always be approved, and becauſe it is always forgotten. 
THis rule is, indeed, every day inforced, by argu- 


ments more powerful than the diſſertations of moraliſts: 
we ſee men pleaſing themſelves with future happineſs, 
fixing a certain hour for the completion of their wiſhes, 
and perithing ſome at a greater and ſomeat a leſs diſtance 


from the happy time; all complaining of their diſap- 
pointments, and lamenting. that they had ſuffered the 


years, which Heaven allowed them, to - paſs without 
improvement, and deferred the principal purpoſe of theit 
lives to the time when life itſelf was to forſake them, 


ITis not only uncertain, whether, through all the | 


caſualties and dangers which beſet the life of man, we 


ſhall be able to reach the time appointed for happinels| 


or wiſdom; but it is likely, that whatever now hinders 


us fiom doing that which our reaſon and conſcience de- | 
clare neceſſary to be done, will equally obſtruct us in 
times to come. It is eaſy for the imagination, operating 
on things not yet exiſting, to pleaſe itſelf with ſcenes of 


unmingled felicity, or plan out courſes of uniform virtue: 


but 
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mow, nen good and evil are in real life inſeparably united ; 
7 leen, : 


c diverſ nity in proportion as ſhe oftner yielded to temptati- 


the ſun, 1: © He that cannot live well tc-day,”! ſays MARTIAL, 
who can will be leſs qualified to live well to-morrow.“ | 
neſs and Or the uncertainty of every human good, every hu- 
nes with 


mn being ſeems-to be convinced ; yet this uncertainty 1s 


d to'our elect external cauſes, or conſider the nature of our 


olicit i ma minds. He that now feels a deſire to do right, and 
oton ing ges to regulate his life according to his reaſon, is not 
of manj we that, at any future time aſſignable, he ſhall be able 
Xerhaps, prekindle the ſame ardour ; he that has now an oppor- 


"SURS", nity offered him of breaking looſe from vice and folly, 


or OWN not know, but that he thall hereafter be more en- 
becauſe, angled, and ftruggle for freedom without obtaining it. 
rms i u are ſo unwilling to believe any thing to our on 

tiadvantage, that we always imagine the perſpicacity of 
be ut ur judgment and the ſtrength of our reſolution more 
tm, Alen o increaſe than to grow leſs by time; and, there- 
15 this fre, conclude, that the will to purſue laudable purpoſes 
3 pill be always ſeconded by the power. 


bor however we may be deceived in calculating the 
. of rength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the uncer- 


abits grow ſtronger by indulgence ; and reaſon loſes her- 


untarily increaſed by unneceſſary delay, whether we 


alifts: unty of that life in which they muſt be employed; 
pineſs reſee every day the unexpected death of cur friends 
viſhes, Bl. our enemies, we ſee new graves hourly opened for 
Raney nen older and younger than ourſelves, for the cautious 
diſap- ache careleſs, the diſſolute and the temperate, for 
mo den who like us were providing to enjoy or Improve 
their urs now irreverſibly cur off; we fee all this, and yet 
pk nſtead of living, let year glide after year in preparations 
olle. 

e bits are c Frequently cut off in the midſt of their 
my Wi MojeRtions, that ſudden death cauſes little emotion in 
Tk bea that behold it, unleſs it be impreſſed upon the at- 
f Fa ention by uncommon circumſtances. I, like every other 
us in dan, have outlived multitudes, have ſeen ee ſink 
ating s triumphs, and beauty periſh in its bloom ; but 
es of e been ſeldom ſo much affected as by the —_— Eu- 
tue: Aus, whom ] lately loft as J began to love him. 


EukRvAL us 
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ſelf no longer with the drudgety of getting money, but 


to {ome futuie time of lefſure what he knows it will be 
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EuxYaLlLuUs had for ſome time flouriſhed in a lucm 
tive profeſſion; but Having ſuitered his imagination t0 
be fired by an unextinguiſhable curioſity, he grew weary 
of the ſame dull round of lite, reſolved to harraſs him 
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error, but 
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ind expe! 
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cauſe we 
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to quit his buſineſs and his profit, and enjoy for a feu 
years the pleaſures of travel. His friends heard him pio 
claim his reſolu jon, without ſuſpꝭcting that he intended] 
to puiiue it; but he was conſtant to his purpoſe, and 
with great expedition cloſed his accounts and fold his 
moveables, pailed a few days in bidding farewell to hig 
companions, and with all the eagerneſs of romantic chi enderneſ 
valry croſſed the ſea in ſearch of happineſs, Mhat- ben gui 
ever plac: was icnowned in ancient or modern hiſtory, v1 thus 
whatever region art or nature had diſtinguiſhed, he de- 
terulined to vifit : full of defign and hope he landed on N 
the continend; his friends expected accounts from him 
of the new ſcenes that opened in his progreſs, but werf No. 1: 
informed in a few days that FURYALUS was dead. 
SUCH was the end of EurRYaLus, He is entered that 
ſtate, whence none ever ſhall return ; and 'can now only Inſani 
bencit his friends, by remaining in their memories a per- 7 
manent and efficacious inſtance of the blindneſs of defire,] 1 
and the uncertainty of all terreſtiial good: but, perhaps, 
every man has like me loſt an EuRYaLus, has known a} 
friend die with happineſs in his gratp ; and yet every] 


8 J 
man continues to think himſelf ſecure of life, and defers] MS. 


mate, t! 
found on 
ſome im 
following 


fatal to have finally omit-ed. 

I is, indeed, with this as with other frailties inherent 
in our nature: the deſire of deferring to another time, 
what cannot be done without inJuiance of ſome pain, 


or forbearance of ſome pleaſure, will, perhaps, never be * : 
totally overcome or ſuppreſſed ; the:e will always be he 
ſomething that we ſhall with to have finiſhed, and be YI, accon 
nevertheleſs unwilliug to begin: but againſt thisunwilling- Nie 7 
neſs it is our duty to {{ruggle, and every conqueſt over contain 
our paſſions will make way for an eaſier conqueſt; cuſtom 3 
is equally forcible to bad and good; na ute will always eres, h 
be at varian e with reaſon, but will rebel more feebly as TROM 
ſhe is oftener ſubdued. | Tux 
Ins common neglc& of the preſent hour is more ll vor. 


- ſhameful } 
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a luce: ſhameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it by 
ation M excor, but admits it by negligence. Of the inſtability of 
v wear lie, the weakeſt underſtanding never thinks wrong, 
iis him though the ſtrongeſt often omits to think juſtly : reaſon 


nd experience are always ready to inform us of our re- 
| fate ; but we refuſe to liſten to their ſuggeſtions, be- 
cuſe we feel our hearts unwilling to obey them: bur, 
ſurely, nothing is more unworthy of a rcaſonable being, 


ey, but 
or a feu 
1m pro 
ntendedI 


ſe, and than to ſhut his eyes, when he ſees the road which he 
ſold hid is commanded to travel, that he may deviate with few- 
11 to hie reproaches from himſelf; nor could any motive to 
tic chi tenderneſs, except the conſciouſneſs that we have all 
W hat been guilty of the ſame fault, diſpoſe us to pity thoſe 
hiſtory, I vho thus conſign themſelves to voluntary ruin. 
he de- | | | 
ra 
om him | 


” were No. 109. Tueſday, November 20, 1753. 
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469%. M NTESQUIEU wittily obſerves, that by 
will bel building profeſſed mad-houſes, men tacitly inſi- 


*£ he®: 


mate, that all who are out of their ſenſes, are to be 
ound only in thoſe places. This remark having made 


nherent WF. ; | ] 
: ome impreſſion on my mind, produced laſt night the x 

er time, Wh. 24 | 8 ' 

E pain, | lowing viſion, : | fi 

ever be [1MacineD that BepLam had been ordered to be q 

oye bn built upon a more extenſive plan by act of parliament; 1 

and be * that Dean Swir r calling at my lodgings, offered 1 

willing 1 accompany me to ſee the new-erected edifice, which, 

ſt over « obſerved, was not half capacious enough before to - 

e wp the various {pecies of madneſs that are to be 

always | md in this kingdom. As we walked through the gal- 


ries, he gave me the following account of the ſeveral 
thavitants, | 
Tus lady in the firſt apartment had prevailed upon 
Vol. II. | I her 


ebly as 


is more 
jameful ; 
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her huſband, a man of ſtudy and economy, to indulge 
her with a route twice a week at her own houſe, Thi; 
ſoon multiplied her obligations to the company the kept, 
and in a fortnight the inſiſted upon two more, His 
lordſhip venturing to oppoſe her demand with ſteady 
reſolution but with equal tenderneſs, the lady complained 
that the rights of quality and fortune were invaded, that 
her credit was loſt with the faſhionable world, and that 
ignorance and brutality had robbed her of the pleaſures 
of a reaſonable being, and rendered her the moſt unhap- 
Py wife in Great Britain, 'T he cauſe of her complaints, 
however, ſtill ſubſiſted, and by perpetually brooding 
over it ſhe at length turned her brain. 

NexT to her is a dramatic writer, whoſe comedy 
having been juſtly damned, he began to vent Is ſpleen 
againſt the public by weekly abuſes of the preſent age; 
but as neither the play nor his defences of it were read, 
his indignation continually increaſed till at length it ter- 
minated in madneſs. Fob 


He on the rizht hand is a philoſopher, who has joft | 


his reaſon in a fruitleſs attempt to diſcover the cauſes of 
electricity. | 

He, on the left, is a celebrated jockey of noble birth, 
whoſe favourite mare, that had enjoyed three triumphs 
in former ſeaſons, was diſtanced a few days ago at New- 
market, | 


VoD ER meager man has bewildered his underſtand- 


ing by cloſely ſtudying rhe doQrine of chances, 1n order 
to qualify himſelf for a profeſſor-ſhip which will be ſhort- 
ly eſtabliſhed and amply endowed at an eminent choco. 
late-houſe, where lectures on this important fubjec: 
are conſtantly to be read. 

An unforeſeen accident turned the head of the next 
unfortunate priſoner, She had for a long time paſſed 
for fifteen years younger than the was; and her lively 
behaviour and airy dreſs concurred to help forward the 


impoſition till one evening, being animated with an ex- | 


traordinary flow of ſpirits, ſhe danced out ſeven of ker 
artificial teeth, which were immediately picked up, and 
delivered to her with great ceremony by her partner. 


Tre merchant in the neighbouring cell had reſolved 


to gain a plumb. He was poſſeſſed of ſeventy thouſand 


pounds, f 
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pounds, and eagerly expected a ſhip that was to com- 
nlece kis wiſhes But the ſhip was caſt away in the 
channel, and the merchant is diſtracted for his loſs. : 

Tua r diſconſolate lady had for many years aſſiduouſſy 
attended an old gouty uncle, had aſſented to all his ab- 
ſudities and humoured all his foibles, in full expectation 
of being made his executrix; when happening one day 
o atfrm that his gruel had fack enough in it, contrary 


'o his opinion, he altered his will immediately, and 


elt all to her brother; which affords her no con- 
hetlon, for avarice is able to ſubdue the tenderneſs of 
ure, 5 

Brholp the beautiful and virtuous THEODORA! 


Her ſondneſs for an ungrateful huſband was unparalleled, 


he detected him in the arms of a difagreable and af- 
{ted proſtitute, and was driven to diſtraction. 

Is my old friend the commentator here likewiſe ? 
tas! he has loſt his wits in enquiring whether or no 


the ancients wore peiukes ? as did his neighbour Cyn- 


io by receiving a frown from his patron at-the laſt 
levce. 2 | 

Tue fat lady, upon whom you look fo earneſtly, is a 
rrocer's wife in the city. Her diſorder was occaſioned by 
ker ſecing at court, laſt twelfth night, the daughter of 
Mr. Alderman SQUEEZE, oil-man, in a fack far richer 


and more elegant than her own. 


Taz next chamber contains an adventurer wi0 pure 


chaed thirty tickets in the laſt lottery. As he was a 
perſon of ſanguine complexion and lively imagination, he 
was ſure of gaining the ten thouſand pounds, by the 
number of his chances. He ſpent a month in ſurveying * 


e counties that lie in the neighbourh od of the metro- 
polis, before he could find out an agreeable ſite for the 
ne houſe he intended to build. He next fixed his eye 
m a mot blooming and beautiful girl, whom he de- 


ſgued to honour as his bride. He beſpoke a magnifi- - 


cent coach, and the orn ents of his harneſs were to be 


x B. . . - 4 RN 2 : 
od bis own invention. Mr. LEeyagee, the taylor, was 
Iicred to ſend to Paris for the lace with which his 


veddding cloaths was to be 2-lorned. But in the midſt of 
ele preparations tor proſf , all his tickets were 


dawn blanks ; and inſtead oi his villa on the banks 
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of the Thames, you now ſee him in theſe melanchojj 
lodgings, | 

His neighbour in the next apartment was an honef 
footman, wbo was perſuaded likewiſe to try his fortune 
in the ſame lottery ; and who obtaining a very large and 
unexpected ſum, could not ſtand the thock of ſuch ſud- 
den good fortune, but grew mad with exceſs of joy. 

You wonder to ſee that cell beautified with Chineſe 
vaſes and urns. It is inhabited by that famous virtuoſa 
lady HARRIE T BRIT TIE, whoſe opinion was formeth 


deciſive at all auctions, where ſhe was uſually appealed 


to about the genuineneſs of porcelain. She purchaſed, 
at an exorbitant price, a Manpakin, and a Jos, that 
were the envy of all the female connoiſſeurs, and were 
allowed to be ineſtimable. They were to be placed at 
the upper end of a little rock-work temple of Chineſe 
architecture, in which neither propriety, proportion, not 
true beauty, were conſidered ; and were carefully packed 
up in different boxes: but the brutiſh waggoner happen- 
ing to overturn his carriage, they were cruſhed to pieces, 
The poor lady's underſtanding could not ſurvive ſo irre- 
parable a loſs ; and her relations, to ſoothe her paſſion, 
have provided thoſe Chelſea urns with which ſhe has 
decorated her chamber, and which ſhe believes to be 
true NANQUIN. | | 

YowpeRr miſerable youth, being engaged in a hot 
contention at a faſhionable brothel, about a celebrated 


courtezan; killed a ſea officer with whoſe face he was 


not acquainted; but who proved upon enquiry to be 
his own brother, who had been ten years abſent in the 
Indies. 

Look attentively into the next cell; you will there 
diſcover a lady of great worth and fine accompliſhments, 
whoſe father condemned her to the arms of a right ho- 
nourable debauchee, when he knew ſhe had fixed her 


affections irrevocably on another, who poſſeſſed an un- 


incumbered eſtate, but wanted the ornament of a title 
She ſubmitted to the orders of a ſtern father, with 
patience, obedience, and a breaking heart. Her huſband 
treated her with that contempt which he thought due 
to a citizens daughter; and beſides communicated to het 


an infamous diſtemper, which her natural modeſty of 
| 74 
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bad her to diſcover in time; and the violent medicines 
which were afterwards adminiſtered - to her by an un- 
ſkilful ſurgeon, threw her into a delirious fever from 


| which ſhe could never be recovered, 


He RE the Dean pauſed ; and, looking upon me with 
great earneſtneſs, and graſping my hand cloſely, ſpoke 
with an emphaſis that awaked me :—** Think me not 
4 { inſenſible a monſter, as to deride the lamentable lot 
« of the wretches we have now ſurveyed. If we laugh 
at the follies, let us at the ſame time pity the manifold 
„ miſeries of man.“ | TRY 

2 | I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant. 


SOPHRON. 


EN RR E. N. f RIA, 
No. 110. Saturday, November 24, 17 5 3. 


——_———— ———_ 


* 


Mens immota manet, lachrymæ voluuntur inanes, 


Sighs, groans, and tears, proclaim his inward pains. 
But the firm purpoſe of his heart remains. 
| | DRvDEN. 


ITY has been always conſidered as the paſſion of 

gentle, benevolent, and virtuous minds ; although 

il is acknowledged to produce only ſuch a participation 

of the calamity of others, as upon the whole is pleaſing 
to ourſelves. | | 

As a tender participation of foreign diſtreſs, it has 


been urged to prove, that man is endowed with ſocial 


affections, which, however forcible, are wholly diſinte- 
relied ; and as a pleaſing ſenſation, it has been deemed 
an example of unmixed ſelfiſhneſs and malignity. 

IT has been reſolved into that power of imagination, 
by which we apply the misfortunes of others to our- 
elves : we have been ſaid to pity no longer than we 
fancy ourſelves to ſuffer, and to be pleaſed only by re- 
llecting that our ſufferings are not real; thus indulging 

13 a dream 
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a dream of diſtreſs, from which we can awake when. Membled 
ever we pleaſe, to exult in our ſecurity, aud enjoy th witnels, 
compariſon of the fiction with truth. ear ge 
I's HALL not perplex my readers with the ſubtilties o nanding 
a debate, in which human nature has, with equal 20 the co 
and plauſibility, been exalted and degraded. It is ſui. ift cee 
cient for my purpoſe to remark that Pity is general woufands 
underſtood to be that paſſion, which is excited by ny tries hac 
ſufferings of perſons with whom we have no tender con- Mente tre 
nection, and with whoſe welfare the ftronger paſſions cafſes tha 
have not united our felicity : for no man would call the path of t 
anguiſh of a mother, whoſe infant was torn from her ated, ho 
breait and left to be devoured in a deſart, by the name of . 
Pity ; although the ſentiment of a ſtranger, who ſhould lla, 
drop a ſilent tear at the relation, which yet might the lit ox Of 
next hour be forgotten, could not otherwiſe be juitly de-, 
nominated, | univerſal 
Ir Pity, therefore, is abſorbed in another paſſion artachme 
when our love of thoſe that ſuffer is ſtrong ; Pity (wo 
rather an evidence of the weakneſs than the ſtrength of nne 
that general philanthropy, for which ſome have fo eager- PA) 
ly contended, with which they have flattered the pride hs be 
and veiled the vices of mankind, and which they have I Wee. 
affirmed to be alone ſufficient to recommend them to the WM "5 © 
favour of Hrzaven, to atone for the indulgence of per 
every appetite and the negle& of every duty. Other wi 
If human benevolence was abſolutely pure and ſocial, polcure 
it would not be neceſſary to relate the ravages of a peſti- ended 
ence or a famine with minute and diſcriminat ing circum- cumſtan 
itarces to rouze our ſenfibility; we ſhould certainly de- , 
plore irremediable calamity, and participiate temporary Fretted 
diftreſs, without any mixture of delight: that deceitful bon bee 
forrow, in which pleaſure is ſo well known to be predo- 7 
minant, that invention has been buſied for ages in con- comply, 
triving tales of fictitious ſufferance for no other end than | forgot 
to excite it, would he changed into honeſt commiſeration, 4k c 
mpan 


in Which pain would be unmixed, and which, therefore, = 
we thould with to loſe. at bet 


Soon after the fatal battle of Fontenoy, a young ung 
gentleman, who came over with the officer that brought mY 25 
the expreſs, being expected at the houſe of a friend, 15 the 
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ſebled to hear an account of the action from an eye- 
vitneſs. 95 

Taz gentleman, as every man is flattered by com- 
manding attention, was eaſily prevailed upon to grati- 
the company, as ſoon as they were ſeated and the 
rf. ceremonies paſt, He deſcribed the march of many 
nouſands of their countrymen into a field, where bat- 
eries had been concealed on each ſide, which in a mo- 
nent ſtrewed the ground with mangled limbs and car- 
1-3 that almoſt floated in blood, and obſtructed the 
bath of thoſe who followed to the ſlaughter, He re- 
ited, how often the decreaſing multitude returned to 


the mouth of the cannon ; how fuddenly they were 


allied, and how fuddenly broken; he repeated the 
t of officers who had fallen undiſtinguiſhed in the 


amace, men Whoſe eminence rendered their names 


CG 


uiveifally known, their influence extenſive, and their 


attachments numerous; and he hinted the fatal effects 
which this defeat might produce to the nation, by 
tuning the ſucceſs of the war againſt us. But the 
company, however amuſed by the relation, appeared 
not to be affected by the event: they were ſtill atten- 
ive to every trifling punctilio of ceremony, uſual a- 
nong well bred perfons ; they bowed with a graceful 
imper to a lady who ſneezed, mutually preſented each 


other with ſnuff, ſhook their heads and changed their 


poſture at proper intervals, aſked ſome queſtions which 
ended to produce a more minute detail of ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of horror as had been lightly touched. and 
iaving at laſt remarked that the Roman patriot re- 
gretted the brave could die but once, the converſation 
10902 became general, and a motion was made to divide 
no parties at whiſt. But juſt as they were about te 
comply, the gentleman again engaged their attention. 
| forgot, faid he, to relate one particular which, how- 


cer, deſerves to be remembered. The captain of a 


company, whoſe name I cannot now recolle&, had, 
juſt before his corps was ordered to embark, married a 
young lady to whom he had been long tenderly attach- 
ed, and who, contrary to the advice of all her friends, 
a1! the expoſtulations, perſuaſion and entreaty of her 
khend, inſiſted to go abroad with him, and ſhare his 

I 4 fortune 
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ortune at all events, If he ſhould be wounded, { 
aid that ſhe might haſten his recovery, and alleviate 
his pain, by ſuch attendance as ſtrangers cannot be 
hired to pay; if he ſhould be taken priſoner, ſhe might, 
perhaps, be permitted to ſhorten the tedious hours of| 
captivity which ſolitude would protract; and if he 
ſhould die, that it would be better for her to knoy it 
with certainty and ſpeed, than to wait at a diſtance 
in anxiety and ſuſpenſe, tormented by doubtful and 
contradictory reports, and at laſt believing it poſſible, 
that if ſhe had been preſent, her aſſiduity and tender- 
neſs might have preſerved his life. The captain, though 
he was not convinced by her reaſoning, was yet over- 
come by the importunate eloquence of her love; he 
conſented to her requeſt, and they embarked together. 
THe head quarters of the Duke of Cumberland were 


at Bruſſoel, from whence they removed the evening 


before the battle to Monbray, a village within muſquet 


ſhot of the enemy's lines, where the captain, who com- 


manded in the left wing, was encamped. 

TREIR parting 
looked after him, till he could no longer be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from others; and as ſoon as the firing began, ſhe 
went back pale and trembling, and ſat down expeQ- 
ing the event in an agony of impatience anxiety and 
terror. 
that the ſlaughter was dreadful, and the victory hope- 
leſs. She did not, howeyer, yet deſpair ; ſhe hoped, 
that the captain might return among the few that 
{hould remain: but ſoon after the retreat, this hope 
was Cut off, and the was informed that he fell in the 
firſt charge, and was left among the dead. She wa: 
reſtrained by thofe about her, from ruſhing in the 
phrenzy of deſperation to the field of battle, of which 
the enemy was ſtill poſſeſſed : but the tumult of her 
mind having abated, and her grief become more calm 


during the night, ſhe ordered a ſervant to attend her at | 


break of day; and as leave had been given to buiy 
the dead, ſhe went herſelf to ſeek the remains of her 
huſband, that ſhe might honour them with the [aft 
Tites, and pour the tears of conjugal affection upon his 
grave, They wandered about among the dying 5 


in the morning was ſhort. She 


She ſoon learned from ſtragglers and fugitives 


* 
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the dead, gazing on every diſtorted countenance, and 
boking round with irreſolution and amazement on a 
ene, which thoſe who ſtripped had left tenfold more 
z ſight of horror than thoſe who had ſlain. From this 
izht ſhe was at laſt turning with confuſion and deſpair ; 
hut was ſtopped by the cries of a favourite ſpaniel, 
who had followed her without being perceived. He 
was ſtanding at ſome diſtance in the field ; and the 
moment ſhe ſaw him ſhe conceived the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ance that he had found his maſter. She haſted inſtant- 
ly to the place, without regarding any other object; 
and ſtooping over the corps by which he ſtood, ſhe 
fund it ſo disfigured with wounds, and beſmeared 
with blood, that the features were not to be known: 
but as ſhe was weeping in the anguiſh of ſuſpence, ſhe 
dicovered hanging on the wriſt the remains of a ruffle, 
round which there was a flight border of her own 
work, Thus ſuddenly to have diſcovered, and in ſuch 
dreadful circumſtances, that which ſhe had ſought, quite 
overwhelmed her, and ſhe ſunk down on the body. By 


the aſſiſtance of the ſervant, ſhe was. recovered to ſen- 


ſblity, but not to reaſon ; ſhe was ſeized at once with 


convulſions and madneſs; and a few hours after the was 


carried back to the village ſhe expired. 

TyHost who had heard the fate of whole battalions 
without pity, and the loſs of a battle by which their 
countiy would probably ſuffer irreparable damage, 
without concern; liſtened to a tale of private diſtreſs 
with uninterrupted attention. All regard to each other, 
was for a while ſuſpended; tears by degrees overflowed 
every eye, and every boſom became ſuſceptible of pity : 
but the whole Circle pauſed with evident regret, when 
lie narrative was at an end; and would have been glad, 
that fuch another could have been told, to continue 
their entertainment. Such was the benevolence of 


PITy! But a lady who had taken the opportunity of a 


very ſight acquaintance to ſatisfy her curioſity, was 
touched with much deeper diſtreſs; and fainting in 
the ſtruggle to conceal the emotions of her mind, fell 
back in her chair; an accident which was not ſooner 
diſcovered, becauſe every eye had been fixed upon the 
ſpeaker, and all attention monopolized by. the ſtory. 
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Every one, however, was ready to afford her aſſiſtance; 
and it was ſoon diſcovered, that ſhe was mother to the 
lady whoſe diſtreſs had afforded ſo much virtuous plea- 
fure to the company. It was not poſlible to tell her ang- 
ther ſtory, which would revive the ſame ſenſation;, 
and if it had, the world could not have bribed her t 
have heard it. Her affection to the ſufferer was too 
ſtrong ; to permit her, on this occaſion, to enjoy the 
luxury of Pity, and applaud her benevolence for ſen- 
{ations which ſhewed its defects. It would indeed, be 
happy for us, if we were to exiſt only in this ſtateof 
imperfection, that a greater ſhare of ſenſibility is not al- 
lowed us; but if the mole, in the kindneſs of Unzxz- 
KING WisDoM, is permitted ſcarce to diſtinguiſh light, 
from darkneſs, the mole ſhouid not, ſurely, be praiſed 
tor the perſpicacity of its fight. *_ | 
Lr us diftinguith that malignity, which others con- 
found with BENEVOLENCE, and applaud as Virus : 
ict that imperfection of nature, which is adapted to an | 
imperfect ſtate, teach us humility ; and fix our depen- | 
dance upon Him, who has promiſed to create in us a | 
new heart anda right ſpirit, and to receive us to that | 
place, where our love of others, however ardent, can | 
only encreaſe our felicity ; becauſe, in that place, there 
will be no object, but ſuch as Pex FECT BENEvVOLENCE | 
can contemplate with delight, 


PFF 
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Due non fecimus ipſi, 


Vix ea noſtra voco. Ovr1o, 
The deeds of long deſcended anceſtors 
Are but by grace of imputation ours, DxYDEN, 


HE evils inſeparably annexed to the preſent con- 
dition of man, are ſo numerous and afflictive, 
that it has been, from age to age, the taſk of ſome to 


dewail, and of others to ſolace them: and he, _— 
| Wil 
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vil be in danger of ſeeming a common enemy, who ſhall 
{tempt to depreciate the few pleaſures and felicities 
which nature has allowed us. | | 

Yer I will confeſs, that I have ſometimes employed 
ny thoughts in examining the pretenſions that are made 
o happineſs, by the ſplendid and envied conditions of 
le; and have not thought the hour unprofitably ſpent, 
when I have detected the impoſture of counterfeit ad- 
rantages, and found diſquiet lurking under falſe ap- 
earances of gaiety and greatneſs. | 3 

Ir is aſſerted by a tragic poet, that“ eſt miſer ne- 
mo niſi comparatus.“ No man is miſerable, but as 
he is compared with others happier than himſelf:“ 
this poſition is not ſtrictly and philoſophically true. He 
might have ſaid, with rigorous propriety, that no man 
s happy, but as he is compared with the miſerable; 
for ſuch is the ſtate of this world, that we find in it ab- 
{ute miſery, but happineſs only comparative; we may 
ncur as much pain as we can poſſibly endure, though 
we can never obtain as much _happineſs as we might 
poliibly enjoy. | 3 

Y:r it is certain likewiſe, that many of our miſeries 
ne merely comparative: we are often made unhappy, 
:0: by the preſence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
ence of ſome fictitious good; of ſomething which is 
ot required by any real want of nature, which has 
nt in itſelf any power of gratification, and which nei- 
ler tcaſon nor fancy would have prompted us to wiſh, 
id we not ſee it in the poſſeſſion of others. 

Pen a mind difeaſed with vain longings after unat- 
tänable advantages, no medicine can be preſcribed, 
Wien partial enquiry into the real worth of that 
Wich is ſo ardently. defired, It is well known, how 
ach the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by di- 
ance ; and, perhaps, it will be found, that of many 
agined bleſſings it may be doubted, whether he that 
ants or poſſeſſes them has more reaſon to be ſatisfied 
wich his lot. | | 

{us dignity of high birth and long extraction, no 
mu, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
wn.clf'; and, therefore, it deſerves to be conſidered, 
whether the want of that which can never be gained, 

| may 
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may not eaſily be endured. It is true, that if we con- 
ſider the triumph and delight, with which moſt of thoſe 
recount their anceſtors who have anceſtors to recount, 
and the artifices by which ſome who have riſen to un- 
expected fortune endeavour to inſert themſelves into an 


honourable ſtem, we ſhall be inclined to fancy, that 


wiſdom or virtue may be had by inheritance, or that 
all the excellencies of a line of progenitors are accumy- 
lated on their deſcendant. Reaſon, indeed, will ſoon 
inform us, that our eſtimation of birth is arbitrary and 
capricious, and that dead anceſtors can have no influ- 
ence but upon imagination : let it then be examined, 
whether one dream may not operate in the place of 
another ; whether he that owes nothing to fore-fathers, 
may not receive equal pleaſure from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of owing all to himſelf ; whether he may not, 


with a little meditation, find it more honourable to | 
found than to continue a family, and to gain dignity 


than tranfmit it ; whether, if he receives no dignity 


from the virtues of his family, he does not likewile | 
eſcape the danger of being diſgraced by their crimes; | 
and whether he that brings a new name into the world, 


has not the convenience of playing the game of life 
without a ſtake, an opportunity of winning much though 
he has nothing to loſe. | 

THERE is another opinion concerning happineſs, 
which approaches much more nearly to univerſality, 


but which may, perhaps, -with equal reaſon be diſput- | 
ed. The pretenſions to anceſtral honours many of the | 


ſons of eartheaſily ſee to be ill grounded; but all agree 


to celebrate the advantage of hereditary riches, and to 
conſider thoſe as the minions of fortune, who are weal- | 
thy from their cradles ; whoſe eftate is“ res non parta 


labore fed reliQta,” the acquiſition of another, not 
«c 


them. | 


Ir every man were wiſe and virtuous, capable to 
diſcern the beſt uſe of time, and reſolute to practiſe it; | 
it might be granted, I think, without hefitation, that | 


total liberty would be a bleſſing ; and that it would be 


deſirable | 


of themſelves ;” and whom a father's induſtry hes | 
diſpenſed from a laborious attention to arts'or commerce, | 


and left at liberty to diſpoſe of life as fancy ſhall direct 
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{firable to be left at large to the exerciſe of religious 
ind ſocial duties, without the interruption of importu 

nate avocations. | 

But ſince felicity is relative, and that which is th 

neans of happineſs to one man may be to another the 
cuſe of miſery, we are to conſider, what ſtate is beſt 
adapted to human nature in its preſent degeneracy and 
failty. And, ſurely, to far the greater number it 1s 
tigkly expedient, that they ſhould by ſome ſettled 
ſcheme of duties be reſcued from the tyranny of ca- 
price, that theyjſhould be driven on by neceſſity through 
the paths of life, with their attention confined to a 


ſtated taſk, that they may be leſs at leiſure to deviate | 


nto miſchief at the call of folly 

WHEN we obſerve the lives of thoſe whom an am- 
ple inheritance has let looſe to their own direction, 
what do we diſcover that can excite our envy ? their 
tine ſeems not to paſs with much applauſe from others, 
or ſatisfaction to themſelves ; many tquander their exu- 
berance of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and have 
no other uſe of money than to inflame their paſſions, 
and riot in a wider range of licentiouſneſs ; others, 


leſs criminal indeed, but, ſurely, not much to be praiſ- 


ed, lie down to fleep and rife up to trifle, are-employ- 
ed every morning in finding expedients to rid them- 
ſelves of the day, chaſe pleaſure through all the places 
of public reſort, fly from London to Bath, and from 
Bath to London, without any other reaſon for chang- 
ing place, but that they go in queſt of company as idle 
and as vagrant as themſelves, always endeavouring to 
raiſe fome new defire that they may have ſomething to 
purſue, to rekindle ſome hope which they know will 
be diſappointed, changing one amuſement for another 
nich a few months will make equally inſipid, or ſink- 
ing into Janguor and diſeaſe, for want of ſomething to 
actuate their bodies or exhilarate their minds. 

WHotver has frequented thoſe places, where idlers 
aſſemble to eſcape from ſolitude, knows that this is ge- 
nerally the ſtate of the wealthy; andfrom this ſtate it 
s no great hardſhip to be debarred. No man can be 
happy in total idleneſs : he that ſhould be condemned 
lo lie torpid and motionleſs, * would fly for recrea- 

* eon, 
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tion,“ ſays SovTH, ** ro the mines and the gallies ;”| 


and it is well, when nature or fortune find employ. 
ment for thote, who would not have known hoy to 
procure it for themſelves. : | 

Hr, whoſe mind is engaged by the acquiſition or im- 
provement of a fortune, not only efcapes the infipidity 
of indiffecence, and the tediouſneſs of inactivity; but 
gains enjoyments only unknown to thote, who live 
lazily on the toil of others; for lite affords no higher 


pleature, than that of ſurmounting difficulties, paſling 


from one ſtep of tucceſs to another, forming new wiſhes 
and feeing them gratified. He that labours in any great 
or laudable uncertaking, has his fatigues firſt ſupported 
by hope, and afterwards rewarded by joy; he is always 
moving to a certain end, and when he has attained it, 
an end more diſtant invites him to a new puifuit. 

IT does rot, indeed, always happen, that diligence 


is fortunate ; the wiſeſt ſchemes are bioken by unex- | 


peed accidents ; the moit conltant perſeverance ſome- 


tunes toils through life without a recompence ; but la- 


bour, though unſucceſsful, is more eligible than idle- 
neſs : he that proſecutes a lawful purpoſe by lawful 
means, acts always with the approvation of his own 
reaſon ; he is animated through rhe courle of his en- 
deavours by an expectation which though not certain, 


he knows to be juſt; and is at Jaſt comforted in his | 


diſappointment, by the conſciouſneſs that he has not 
failed by his own fault. 

Thar kind of life is moſt happy which affords us 
moſt opportunities of gaining our own eſteem ; and 
what can any man infer in his own favour from a con- 
dition to which, however proſperous, he contributed 
nothing, and which che vileſt and weakeſt of the ſpecies 
would have obtained by the fame right, had he hap- 


pened to be the jon of the ſame father 7 


To ſtrive with vifficulties, and to conquer them, is 
the higheſt human felicity ; the next, is to ſtrive, and 
deſerve to conquer: but he whoſe life has paſſed with- 
out a conteſt, and who can boaſt neither ſucceſs nor 
merit, can ſurvey himſelf only as a uſeleſs filler of ex- 


iſtence; and if he is content with his own character, 


muſt owe his ſatisfaction to inſenſibility. 
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Tuus it appears that the fatyriſt adviſed rightly, 


when he directed us to reſign ourſelves to the hands of 
Joaren, and to leave to ſuperior powers the determi- 
ation of our lot. 


Fermittes ipfts expendere Numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque ſit utile noſiris. 
Caricr eft illis homo quam fibi. 7 3 


Fi 
intruſt thy fortune to the pow:'s above: 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring Wiſdom ſees thee want, 
In goodneſs as in greatneſs they excel]. 
AY ft that we lov'd ourſelves but half fo well. DRV. 


Wu ſtate of life admits moſt happineſs is uncer- 
uin; but that uncertainty ought to repreſs the petulance 
of compariſon, and fifence the murmurs of diſcontent. 

T | Han n+ 0 
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Has panas garrula lingua deddit, Ovip 


Such was the fate of vain loquacity. 


To the Ap verTORER, 
IX. 
O be courteous to all, but familiar with few, is a 
maxim which I once deſpiſed, as originally pro- 
ors from a mean and contracted mind, the frigid 


aution of weakneſs and timidity. A tame and indif- 


ctinnate civility I imputed to a dread of the contempt 
or the petulance of others, to fears from which the wit 
id the gentleman are exempted by a confciouſneſs of 
weir own dignity, by their power to repreſs inſolence 
and filence ridicule ; and a general ſhyneſs and reſerve 
conſidered as the reproach of our country, as the eſ- 
k& of an illiberal education, by which neither a polite 
dreſs, an eaſy confidence, or a peneral acquaintance 
"th public life is to be acquired, This opinion, which 

| continues. 
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continued to flatter the levity and pride that produced 
it, was ſtrengthened by the example of thoſe whoſe 
manner in the diffidence of youth i withed to imitate, 
who entered a mixed company with an ai; of ſerene fa- 


miliarity; accoſted every man like an old acquaintance, 


and thought only of making ſport for the reſt of any 
with whom their caprice ſhould happen to be offended, 
without regard to their age, character or condition. 
Bur Inow with, that I had regulated my conduct by 
the maxim which 1 defpiſed, for I ſhould then have 
eſcaped a misfortune which I can never retrieve ; and 
the ſenſe of which Jam now endeavouring to ſuſpend, 
by relating it to you as a leſſon to others, and conſider- 
ing my loſs of happineſs as an acquiſition of wiſdom, 
V/niret I was in France with a travelling tutor, I te- 
ceived 2 Jetter which acquainted me, that my father, 


who had been long declining, was dead; and that it | 


was neceſſary I ſhould immediately return to England, 


to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, which was not inconſide- 


rable, though there were mortgages upon it to near 

half its value. | 
WuHen | arrived, I found a letter which the old gen- 

tleman had written and directed to me with his own 


hand. It contained ſome general rules for my conduct, 


and ſome aniniadverſions upon his own : he took notice 
of the incumbrance under which he left me the pater- 
nal inheritance, which had deſcended through many ge- 
nerations ; and expreſſed the moſt earneſt deſire, that it 
might yet be tranſmitted intire to poſterity : with this 
view, he faid, he had negociated a marriage between 


me and the only daughter of his old friend, Sir Goc? 
HomMESTEAD of the North, an amiable young lady, | 


whoſe alliance would be an honour to my family, and 


whoſe fortune would much more thanredeem my eſtate. | 


He had given the knight a faithful account of his 


affairs, who, after having taken ſome time to conſider | 
the propoſal and confult his friends, had conſented to | 
the match, upon condition that his daughter and! 
ſhould be agreeable to each other, and my behaviour 
ſhould confirm the character which had been given of | 
me. My father added, that he hoped to have lived till 
this alliance had taken place; but as 1 
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gad otherwiſe determined, he intreated, as his laſt re- 
weſt, t at as ſoon as my affairs ſhould be ſettled and 
decency would permit, I would make Sir GEORGE a 
lit, and neglect nothing to accompliſh his purpoſe. 
[was touched with the zeal and tenderneſs of pa- 
rental affection, which was then directing me to hap- 
rineſs, after the heart that felt it had ceaſed to beat, 
and the hand that expreſſed it was mouldering in the 
(uit, 1 had alſo ſeen the lady, not indeed ſince we were 
children ; but I remembered that her perſon was agreea- 
tle, and her temper ſweet : I did not, therefore, he- 
ſtate a moment, whether my father's injunCtion ſhould. 
te obeyed. I proceeded to ſettle his affairs ; Itook an 
account of his debts and credits, viſited the tenants, 
covered my uſual gaiety, and at the end of about nine 
nonths fet out for Sir GeonGce's ſeat in the North; 
having before opened an epiſtolary correſpondence, and 
epreiſed my impatience to poſſeſs the happineſs which 
my father had ſo kindly ſecured. | 
[ was better pleaſed to be. well mounted, than to 
oll in a chariot, or be jumbled in a poſt chaiſe ; and I 
knew that Sir GEORGE was an old ſportſinan, a plain 
hearty blade, who would like me better in a pair of 
buckſkin breeches on the back of a good hunter, than 
n a trimmed ſuit and gaudy equipage : I, therefore, 
ſet out on horſeback with only one ſervant, and reach- 
ed Stilton the firſt night. | 
In the morning, as I was mounting, a gentleman, 
who had juſt got on horſeback before me, ordered his 
ſervant to make ſome enquiry about the road, which I 
happened to overhear, and told him with great fami- 
larity, that J was going the ſame way, and if he 
pleaſed we would travel together: to this he conſent- 
ed, with as much frankneſs, and as little ceremony; and 
I {et forward, greatly delighted that chance had afford- 
ed me a companion. | 
We immediately entered into converſation, and I 
ſoon found that he had been abroad; we extolled the 
ads and the policy of France, the cities, the palaces 
and the villas, entered into a critical examination of the 
moſt celebrated ſeats in England, the peculiaritios of 
the building and ſituation, croſs ways, market — 
te 


him; and, finding that his reſerve increaſed, and hel 
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the impoſition of inn-keepers, and the ſports of the held 
topics by which we mutually recommended ourſelve 
to each other, as we had both opportunities to diſcoyg 
equal knowledge, and to diſplay truth with ſuch ei 
dence as prevented diverſity of opinion. | 
AFTER We had rode about two hours, we over 
took another gentieman, whom we accoſted with the 
tame familiar ity that we had uſed to each other; weak 
ed him how far he was going and which way, at whaf 
rate he traveiled, where he put up, and many othericity whi 
queſtions of the fame kind. The gentleman who apf leaſing ic 
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Enquiries, and, often looking with great attention on 
us both, fometimes put forward that he might get beg 
fore us, and ſometimes checked his horſe that he might 
remain behind. But we were refolved to difappoint 


was viſibly diſpleaſed, we winked at each other, and} 
determined that the old putt ſhould afford us ſome ſport, 
After we lad rode together upon very ill terms more 
than half an hour, my companion with an air of ce- 
renionious gravity aſked him, if he knew any houſe 
upon the road where he might be accommodate. with 
a wench. The gentleman, who was, I believe afraid 
of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not reſent this 
inſult any otherwiſe than by making no reply. I then 
began to talk to my companion as if we had been old 
acquaintance, reminding him that the gentleman e. 
tremely re enibled a perſon, from whom we had taken 
2 girl that he was carrying to the bagnio, and, indeed, 
that his preſent reſerve made me ſuſpect him to be the 
ſame; but that as we were willing to afk his pardon, 
we hoped it would be forgot, and that we ſhould fil] 


have the pleaſure of dining together at the next inn. Wi took my 
The gentleman was ſtill filent ; but as his perplexit) W'r iter ; 
and reſentment viſibly increaſed, he p:oportionably it bert, dle 
creaſed our entertainment, which did not, however, Wil! i: bee. 
lait long, for he ſuddenly turned down a lane; upon Wit all his 
which we ſet up a hoife laugh that continued till he wa [yp 
out of hearing, and then purſuing our journey, We e Londo, 


talked Wn: ae 
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the field ned of the adventure, which afforded us converſation 
ourfelye id mcrriment for the reſt of the day. | 
diſcore i Tur next morning we parted, and in the evening I 
uch evidMWhrived at HomzesTEap Hall, The old knight re- 
cved me with great aflection, and immediately intro- 
ve overMliuced me to his daughter, whom I nuw thought the 
with the nest woman I had ever ſeen. I could eaſily diſcover, 
We 2; lat | was not welcome to her meiely upon her father's 
at who Mcommendation, . and JI enjoyed by anticipaticn the fe- 
y OthenWMicity which I confidered as within my graſp. Bui the 
Who «pjiaſing ſcene, in which J had tuitered my inagination 
h grca lo wander, ſuddenly diſfappeacd as by the power of 
to ou achantment: without any viſible motive, the behaviour 
nation dae whole family was changed, my aſſidu ities to the 
get be ly were repreſſed, the was never to be found alone, 
e mighi le knight treated me with a cold civility; J was no lon- 


appoint: a party in their viſits, nor was I willingly attended 
and been by the ſervants, [ made many attempts to diſco- 
er, ander the cauſe of this misfortune, but without ſucceſs; 


e ſport. Mad one morning, when I had drawn Sir GEORGE into 
is moreſhhte garden by himſelf, and was about to urge him upon 
of ce- Me iub ect, he prevented me by ſay ing, that his pro- 
houſe nie to my father, for whom he had the higheft regard, 


with 1 weil knew, was conditional; that he had always 
 afraidWM:{ied to leave his daughter a free choice ; and that 
nt this le had requeſted- him to acquaint me, that her affec- 
I then Wim: were otherwiſe engaged, and to intreat that } 
een od would, therefore, diſcontinue my addreſſes. My fur- 
an ©X- Brine and concern at this declaration, were ſuch as left 
| taken le 0 power to reply; and I ſaw Sir GEORGE turn 
dec, om me and go into the houſe, without making any 
be the Winn: to ſtop him, or to obtain a further exp'anation, 
arcon, erw ards, indeed, I trequently expoſtulated, entreatecd, 
1d 14 in: complained ; but, perceiving that all was ineffectual, 
xt ma. wok my leave, and determined that I would ſtill ſolicit 
lexity letter; for the lady had taken ſuch poſſeſſion of wy 
ly i bert, that 1 would joy fully have married her, though 
vever, bad been ſure that her father would immediately have 
upon WWF! all his fortune to a ſtranger. 
e V2 i [vit1rartD on my epiſtolaty project all the way 
„London, and before I had been three days in town 1 
talked elsa long letter to Sir Grone, in which 5 
; him, 
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him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to account for the chang kept - 
in his behaviour; and inſiſted, that, on this occaſol pollivie 
to conceal the truth, was in the higheſt degree diſhg 
nourable to himſelf, and injurious to me- | 
To this letter, after about ten days, I received * 4 
following letter. | - "Th 
*$ 1K, | _ 
«© FT is wich great reluctance that I reveal the nd N 85 
” tives of my conduct, becauſe they are much ene 
your diſadvantage. The incloſed is a letter which meh 
received from a worthy gentleman in this county, a 7 8 
contains a full anſwer to your enquiiies, which Ihe 3 
rather you ſhould receive in any hand than in mine. 33 
* lam your humble ſervant, | ud t 89882 
* GEO. HOMESTEAD Bf 2 
T 1MMEDIATELY opened th incloſed. in whicnMiP! that 
pened the paper incloſed, in whic vt bef 
with the utmoſt impatience, I read as follows : EC The 
; z 


married t 


1 3 | 5 
th SAW a perſon with your family yeſterday . 0 415 
ry the races, to whom, as I was ſoon after informed 5 ” 
you intend to give your daughter. Upon this occ: ftp 


ſion, it is my indiſpenſible duty to acquaint you, tha 
if his character is to be determined by his company 
* he will inevitably entail diſeaſes and beggary upon li 
5 poſterity, whatever be the merit of his wife, or tif 
*« affluence of his fortune. He overtook me on th 
* road from London a few weeks ago, in company wit 
a wietch, who by their diſcourſe appeared to be hi 
old and iamiliar acquaintance, and whom J well re 
„ member to have been brought before my frien 
*« Juſtice WorTnr, when I was accidentally at h 
<© houſe, as the keeper of a brothel in Covent Garde Ad buy 
* He has ſince won a conſiderable ſum with falſe dic 


leviation 


at the maſquerade, for which he was obliged to lea Wring 
* the kingdom, and is ſtill liable to a proſecution. 
© afſured hat I have perfect knowledge of both; fo NF 


anc 


** fome incidents, which it is not neceſſary to mention 
aling cu 


„ kep 
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kept me near them ſo long on the road, that it is im- 
pollible I ſhould be miſtaken. | 
VTV 
IAMES TRUEMAN.” 

Tat moment I had read this letter, the riddle was 
led. 1 knew Mr. TRUEMAN to be the gentleman, 
zhom J had concurred with a ſtranger, picked up by 
cident, to inſult without provocation on the road. I 
as in a moment covered with confuſion ; and though I 
15 alone, could not help hiding my face. with my hands. 
abhorred my folly, which appeared yet more enormous 
nery time it was reviewed. 

[ covRTED the ſociety of a ſtranger, and a ſtranger 
perſecuted with inſult : thus I aſſociated with infamy, 
nd thus my aſſociate became known. I hoped, how- 
wer, to Convince Sir GEORGE, that I had no know- 
kdze of the wretch, whole infamy I had fthared, ex- 
tept that which I acquired from the letter of his friend. 
but before I had taken proper meaſures for my juſtif ca- 
tion, J had the mortification to bear, that the lady was 
aried to a neighbouring gentleman, Who had long 
made his addreſſes, and whom Sir GEORGE had before 
ejected in the ardor of his friendſhip for my father. 

How narrow, Mr. ADVENTURER, is the path of 
xitude, and how much may be loft by the ſlighteſt 


leviation | 
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yay Wrings the ſad ſoul, and bends it down to earth. 
jon. B Francis, 
oth 4 fo 


NF of the moſt remarkable differences betwixt 
ancient and modern tiagedy, ariſes from the pre- 
lng cuſlom of deſcribing only thoſe diſtreſſes that are 
S occaſioned 


mention 
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occaſioned by ihe paſſion of love; a paſſion which 
from the univerfality of its dominion, may doubtlef, 
juſtly claim a large {hare in repreſentations of human 
life; but which, by to ally engrofling the theatre, hath 
contiibuted to degrade that noble ſchool of virtue into 
an academy of etteminacy, | 

WIEN Racine perſuaded the celebrated Ann AVLy 
to read his PHADRA, © Why, ſaid that ſevere criric, 
to his friend, “ have you alſiſied the manners of Hu. 
© POLITUS, and repreſented him in love?” © Alas 
replied he poet, 
* would the ladies and the beaux have received my 
piece?“ And it may well be imagined, that to grat- 
fy fo conſider able audi important a part of his audience, 
was the powerful motive that induced CokNEILLE to 
enervate even the matchlets and affecting tory of 


Orvirvs, by the frigi ard unpertinent epiſode of 


THESE vs's paſſion for Bixck. 

SHAKESPEAR has thewn us, by his HaMLerT, Mac- 
BETH, and CaSAR, and above all by his Leax, that 
very intereſting tragedies may be written chat are not 
founded on vallantry and love ; and that BolLEAU was 
miſtaken, when he affirmed, 


del amou la ſenfible re, 
Eft pour aller au ceur la route la plus ſure. 


*Thole tender ſcenes that pictor'd love impart, 
Inſure lucceis and beit engage the heart. 


Tre diſtteſſes in this tragedy are of a very uncom- 
mon rature, and are not teuched upen by any other 
dramatic author, They are occaſi ned by a ath refo- 
Jution of an $i mona:ch of strong, pions a quick 
ſenſibility, to refign hi, c: own and to divide his Kingdom 
amongſt his three d.: appli s the younget of . 
Who was his favourite rot anſwering his fanguine ex- 
pectations in expreſiion of affection to him, he for ever 
baniſhes, and cos her ſiſters with hei all>tted ſhare. 


Their natural incratitude, the intolerable affronts, in- 
digniries and crueities he ſuffers from them, and the re- 
morſe he teels from his imprudent reſignation of! nts 


power, At firſt inflame him with the molt violent 7 
| hte = 


without that circumſtance, hoy | 


10m, 
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Which, d by degrees drive him to madneſs and death. This | 
oubrleſs WM: the outline of the fable. | 1 
human | $H4LL confine myſelf at preſent to conſider fingly 


e, hath 


he judgment and art of the poet, in deſcribing the ori- 
ue into 


an and progreſs of the diſtraction of Lx AR; in which, 
think, he has ſucceeded better than any other writer; 
NA UL) cn than EvxireiDEs himſelf, whom Lox GIN us fo 
iohly commends for Eis fe preſentation of the magnets of 


f Hire WW: Es. 

Aias! It is well contrived, that the firſt affrort that is of- 
e, bow Med eas, ſhould be a propoſal from Gunt xn, his 
ed my Mfedeſt daughter, to lefſen the number of his knights, 
o grati- WW bich muſt needs affect and irritate a peifon ſo jealous 
dience, Mc his rank and the reſpect due to it. He is at firſt aſto- 


LLE to Hihed at the complicated impudence and ingratitude of 
ory of tis defizn ; but quickly kindles into rage, and reſolves 
ode of 5 depart inſtantly. 


Mac- Darkneſs and devils ä 
„ that Saddle my horſes, call my train together : 
re not Degen'rate baſtard, I'Il not trouble thee. 5 


U was WW [iis is followed by a ſevere reflection upon his own folly 
for reſigning his crown; and a ſolemn invocation to Na- 
rat to heap the moſt horrible curſes on the head of 
Goxtrit, that her own offspring may prove equally 
el and unnatural ; 


That ſhe may feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankleſs child ! —P—— 


FrArAPrr 2g I 1300, ER 


com- | 
other Wrzx ALBANY demands the cauſe of this pathon, 
reſo- Ln anſwers. I'll tell thee !” but immediately cries 
quick out to GongalLL: = | 

EE Life and death! Tam aſham'd 

. That thou haſt power to ſhake my manhood thus. 
as | Blaſts and fogs upon thee ! 

ot Th' untented woundings of a fathet's curſe, 

„ in- Picice every ſenſe about thee | 

c re- lie ſtops a little and reflects: 

f his Ha! 
rage, 


and 


x re 


— 
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Ha ! is it come to this ? 

Let it be ſo! I have another daughter, 

Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable. 
When the ſhall hear this of thee, with her nail; 
She'll flea thy wolfith viſage. 


He was however, miſtaken ; for the firſt object he en 
counters in the caſtle of the Earl of Glouceſter, whithed 
he fled to meet his other daughter, was his ſervant in 
the ſtocks ; from whence he may eaſily conjecture what 
reception he is to meet with: 


Death on my ſtate ! Wherefore 
Should he fit here ? | 


He adds immediately afterwards, 


O me, my heart! my riſing heart but down, 
By which ſingle line, the inexpreſſible anguiſh of his 


mind, and the dreacitul conflict of oppoſite paſſions with] 
which it is agitated, are more forcibly expreſſed, than by} 


the long and laboured ſpeech, enumerating the cauſes of 
his anguiſh, that Rowe and other modera tragic writers] 
would certainly have put into his mouth. But NaTury, 
SorhocLEs, and SHAKESPEAR, repreſent the feelings 
of the heart in a different manner; by a broken hint, a 
thort exclamation, a word or a look : 


'They mingle nor, *mid deep-felt fighs and groans; 
Deſcriptions gay, or quaint compariſons. 


No flowery far-fetch'd thoughts their ſcenes admit; | 


Ill ſuits conceit with paſſion, woe with wit. 
Here paſſion prompts each ſhort, expreſſive ſpeech ; 
Or ſilence paints what words can never reach. 


* 


When Jo cas TA, in SopHocLEs, has diſcovered that 
Ot virus was the murderer of her huſband, ſhe imme- 


Ciacely leaves the ſtage; but in CoxnegiLLE and DRxv- 
DEN, the continues on it during a whole ſcene, to be- 


wail her deſtiny in ſet ſpeeches. I ſhould be guilty of 


ſenſibility and injuſtice, if I did not take this occaſion | 
to acknowledge, that I have been more moved and de- 
lighted, by hearing this ſingle line ſpoken by the _ | 

aur | 
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ior of the age who underſtands and reliſhes theſe little 
uches of nature, and therefore the only one qualified 
o perſonate this moſt difficult character of LE AR, than 
y the moſt pompous declaimer of the moſt pompous 
ſheech23 in CaTo or TAMERLANE. 


Iv the next ſcene, the old king appears in a very dif- 
reſful ſituation. He informs REGAN, whom he be- 
jeves to be [Hi] aQtuated by filial tenderneſs, of the cru- 
ties he had ſuffered from her ſiſter GoNERILL, in 
ey pathetic terms: 


Beloved Regan, 
Thy ſiſter's naught. O Regan ! ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, like a vulture, here, 
ſcarce can ſpeak to thee—thoul't not believe, 

With how depray d a quality —0 Regan! 


——ů ů ů ů ů ů ˙— 


is a froke of wonderful art in the poet to repreſent 
r incapable of ſpecifying the particular ill uſage he has 
rceived, and breaking off thus abruptly, as if his voice 
was cho: ked by tenderneſs and reſentment, 

WHV REGAN counſel, him to aſk her ſiſter forgive- 
refs, he falls on his knees with a very ſtriking kind of 
tony, ani aſks her how ſuch ſupplicating language as 
tis becomeih him; 


Dear daughter, J confeſs that IJ am old; 
Age is unneceſſary: on my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. 


but being again exhorted to ſue for reconciliation, the 
ilvice wounds him to the quick, and forces him into ex- 
tccations againſt GN ERILL, which though they chill 
d ſou} with horror, are yet well ſuited to the impetuo- 
ch or his temper : 


She hath abated me of half my train; 

Look'd black upon me; ſtruck me with her tongue, 
Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart. 

All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ungrateſul top! Strike her young bones, 

Ve taking airs, with lameneſs ! 
Je nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 


la her ſcornful eyes !— 
Vor. II. * 


The 
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The wretched king, little imagining that he is to be ou! ” 
caſt from Recan alſo, adds very movingly ; op 
D As ft 
— — is not in thee If it 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, Agai 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes.— To 
Thou better know'ſt Then ft 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood the ſe ve 
Thy half o'th' kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd 8 
N | wil 
That the hopes he had conceived of tender uſage fronſ That 
Recan ſhould be deceived, heightens his diſtreſs to Wha 
great degree. Yet it is ſtill aggravated and increaſed Nothin 
by the ſudden appearance of GoNEtRILL ; upon the un vfer; 
expected ſight of whom he exclaims ; dat def 
| will ſut 
| Who comes here? O heav'ns ! that the 
If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 
Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, Ws 
Make it your caufe ; ſend down and take my part! oe 
This addreſs is ſurely pathetic beyond expreſſion ; it 1 ors 
ſcarce enough to ſpeak of it in the cold terms of criticiſi He con 
There follows a queſtion to GoNERILL, that [ hav c 
never read without tears; | 5 wm 
Art not aſham'd to look upon this beard ? ” * 0 
Tr1s ſcene abounds with many noble turns of paſſion ing acts 
or rather conflicts of very different paſſions. The! Z 
human daughters urge him in vain by all the ſophiſiic 
and unfilial arguments they were miſtreſſes of, to diminiſ pes 
the number of his train. He anſwers them by only fol 
poignant words; . | No. 
I gave you all! NE. 
Warzn Recan at laſt conſents to receive him, b 8 
without any attendants, for that he might be ſerved | = 
her own domeſtics, he can no longer contain his diſa P, 
pointment and rage. Firft he appeals to the heaven 
and points out to them a ſpectacle that is indeed ini a 


tably affecting 3 


Ya 
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You ſee me here, you Gods ! a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age, wretched in both : 

If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not fo much 


1 
Fel To bear it tamely ! | 
Then ſuddenly he addreſſes GonexLL and REGan in 
= he ſevereſt terms, and with the bittereſt threats: 
No, you unnatural hags ! 
| will have ſuch revenges on you both, 
noe fol That all the world ſhall—1 will do ſuch things 
one WM What they are yet, I know not 
increaſed Nothing occurs to his mind ſevere enough for them ts 
n the un ſuffer, or him to inflict. His paſſion riſes to a height 
IM that deprives him of articulation. He tells them that be 
will ſubdue his ſorrow, though almoſt irreſiſtible; and 
that they ſhall not triumph over his weakneſs : 
| You think I'll weep ! 
art | No? Ill not weep ; I have full cauſe of weeping z 
— But this heart ſhall break i into a thouſand flaws, 
1 Or cer III weep ! 
criticiinl He concludes, 
Ming 0 fool-—T hall go mad? 
viach is an artful anticipation, tas judiciouſſy prepares 
us for the dreadful event that is to follow in the ſucceed- 
Ff paſſion ing acts. 
The Z | 
ſophiltic 1 | 
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x | de penf 


With hope the gloomy hour can chear, 


3 . | nultitud 

And temper happinels with fear F axciil...1c4 
. | | rey CC 

LMET, the Derviſe, who watched the fact: tp 


lamp in the ſepulchre of the PRO PBRET, as he 


: ! le « 
one day aroſe up fiom the devotions of the morning fe 


; x oo; it £1110 
which he had performed at the gate of the temple, wit Feria, | 
his body turned towards the eatt and his forehead on the ? . 
earth, ſaw before him a man in ſplendid apparel attend ho 3 
ed by a long retinue, who gazed ſtedfaſtly at him wi br 

a look of mournful complacence, and ſeemed deſirous t = by 

ſpeak, but unwilling to offend. | ar 7 
THE DERVISE, after a ſhort ſilence, advanced, and tle of 
ſaluting him with the calm digrity which independere Mee or 
confers upon humility, requeſted that he would reveal added 
his purpoſe. ſpect, or 
„ ALMEr,” ſaid the ſtranger, thou ſeeſt before or 
** thee a man, whom the hand of proſperity has over int ma. 
** whelmed with wretchedneſs. Whatever I once de- pealtky 
ſired as the means of happineſs, I now poſſeſs; but HM on 
© am not yet happy, and therefore I deſpair. I regret mrded lu 
** the lapſe of time, becauſe it glides away without]. wet 
** enjoyment ; and as I expect nothing in the future but cuded fi. 
** the vanities of the paſt, I do not with that the furl... the 


© ſhould arrive. Yet I tremble leſt it ſhould be cut off; 
and my heart ſinks, when 1 anticipate the moment, 
in which eternity ſhall cloſe over the vacuity of m 
“life, like the ſea upon the path of a ſhip, and leave 


« no traces of my exiſtence more durable than the tur- 


ſgs in 

ſul altern 
not happ) 
ed who | 
and if th 


a fx'rence, 
in the treaſuries of thy wiſdom, there is any precepiihich thi 


* to obtain felicity, vouchſafe it to me: for this pur WII. 
« poſe] am come; a purpoſe which yet I fear to reveal burned w 
<< left like all the former it ſhould be dilappointed, lice fron 
ALMEr liſtened, with looks of aſtoniſhment and pity, 0 Uappear, 


this complaint of a being, in whom reaſon was known mountain 


to be a pledge of immortality : but the ſerenity of M15My;,,, ! 
countenance ſoon returned; and, ſtretching out his handen YE 
towards Heaven, Stranger,” ſaid he, the knowledge the yrour: 
„ which I have received from the PorHET, I will. comm: 
„communicate to thee.” " thou |} 


As I was fitting one evening at the porch of the = 
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e penſive and alone, mine eye wandered among the 
nultitude that was ſcattered before me; and while I re- 
marked the wearineſs and ſolicitude which was viſible in 
cy countenance, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with a ſenſe 
[their condicion. Wretched mortals, ſaid I, to what. 
w;poſe are ye buſy? if to produce happineſs, by whom 
bit enjoyed? Do the linens of Egypt, and tae ſilks of 
a, beſtow felicity on thoſe who wear them, equal 
p the wretchednefs of yonder faves whom I fee leading 
he camels that bring them? Is the fineneſs of the tex- 
we, or the ſplendor of the tints, regarded with de- 
Ig by thoſe, to whom cuſtom has rendered them fa- 
niliar ? or can the power of habit render others inſen- 
ile of pain, who live only to traveiſe the deſart; a 
ene of dreadful uniformity, where a barren level is 
lunded only by th& horizon; where no change of pro- 
ſpect, or variety of images, relieves the traveller from a. 
eule of toil and danger; of whirlwinds which in a mo- 
nent may bury him in the ſand, and of thirſt which the 
wealthy have given half their poſſeſſions to allay? Do 
thoſe on whom hereditary diamonds ſparkle with unre- 
garded luſtre, gain from the poſſeſſion, what is loſt by 
the wretch who ſecks them in the mine; who lives ex- 
cuded from the common bounties of nature; to whom 
gen the viciſſitude of day and night is not known; who 
gs in perpetual darkneſs, and whoſe life is one mourn- 
ful alternative of inſenſibility and labour? If thoſe are 
ot happy who poſſeſs, in proportion as thoſe are wretch- 
ed who beſtow, how vain a dream is the life of man! 
ad if there is, indeed, ſuch difference in the value of 
rence, how ſhall we acquit of partiality, the hand by 
wich this difference has been made? 

WulLE my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart. 
ned within me, I became ſenſible of a ſudden influ- 
nce from above. The ſtreets and the crouds of Mecca: 
Wappzared, I found myſelf ſitting on the declivity of a 
mountain, and perceived at my right hand an angel, 
Wm | knew to be AzoRan the miniſter of reproof. 
* I faw him, I was afraid. I caſt mine eye upon 
be gr01.d, and was about to deprecate his anger, when 
* commanded me to be ſilent, © ALmerT,” ſaid he, 

thou haſt devoted thy life to meditation, that thy 
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counſel might deliver ignorance from the mazes of 
error, and deter preſumption from the precipice of 
guilt ; but the book of nature thou haſt read without 
underſtanding : it is again open before thee ; look uy, 
conſider it and be wiſe,” : 

1 LookED up, and beheld an incloſure, beautiful ag 
tlie gardens of Paradiſe, but of a ſmall extent. Through| 
the middle, there was a green walk; at the end, a wild] 
deſart; and beyond, impenetrable daiknefs. The walk 


was ſhaded with trees of every kind, that were covered 


/ 


at once with bloſſoms and fruit; innumerable birds} 
ere ſinging in the branches; the graſs was inter- 
mingled with flowers, which impregnated the breeze 
with fragrance, and painted the path with beauty: on 
one fide flowed a gentle tranſparent ſtream, which was 
juſt heard to murmur over the golden ſands that ſparkle 
at the bottom; and on the other were walks and bow- 
ers, fountains, grottos and caicades, wich diverſifled 


the ſcene with endleſs variety, but did not conceal the} 


bounds. 


Wairls I was gazing in a. tranſport of delight and} 


wonder on this enchanting ſpot, I perceived a man ſteal- 


ing along the walk with a thoughtiul and deliberate} 
pace: his eyes were fixed upon the earth, and his arms 
croſſed on his boſom ; he ſometimes flarted, as if a ſud- 
den pang. had ſeized him, his countenance expreſſed ſo- 
Iicitude and terror; he looked round with a ſigh, and 
Laving gazed a moment on the deſart that lay before | 
tim he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but was im- 


pelled forward by ſome inviſible power : his features, | 


however, ſoon ſettled again into a calm melancholy ;; 
his eye was again fixed on the ground, and he went 
on as before, with apparent reluctance, but without | 


emotion. I was ſtruck with this appearance ; and turn- 
ing haſtily to the Ax EL, was about to enquire, what 


could produce ſuch infelicity in a being, ſurrounded 
with every object that could gratify every ſenſe ; but 


he prevented my requeſt: ** The book of nature, 


ſaid he, © is before thee ; look up, conſider it and be 
I looked, and beheld a valley betwen tw0! 


wie .* 


mountains that were craggy and- barren ; on the path | 
there was no verdure, and the mountains afforded no 
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ade; the ſun burned in the Zenith, and every ſpring 


j 


13 dried up; but the valley terminated in a country 


hat was pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with woods, and 
xorned with buildings. At a ſecond view, I diſcovered 
man in this valley, meagre indeed and naked, but his 
countenance was Chearful, and his deportment active: 
he kept his eye fixed upon the country before him, and 
booked as if he would have run, but that he was re- 
rained as the other had been impelled, by ſome ſacred 
fluence : ſometimes, indeed, I perceived a ſudden ex- 
preſſion of. pain, and ſometimes he ſtepped ſhort as if 
his foot was pierced with the aipeiities of the way; but 
the ſprightlineſs of his countenance inſtantly returned, 
at he preſted forward without appearance of repining 
or complaint. 

{ TURNED again towards the angel, impatient to 
enquire from wlat ſecret ſource happineſs was derived, 
in a ſituation ſo different from that in which it might 
have been expected; but he again prevented my requeſt: 
„LME T, faid he, remember what thou haſt ſeen, 
* and let this memorial be written upon the tablets 
of thy heart. Remember, ALMerT, that the world 
in which thou art placed, is but the road to another; 
„ and that happineſs depends not upon the path, but 
* the end: the value of this period of thy exiſtence, 
* is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch who withed 
* to linger in the garden, ho looked round upon its 
limits with terror, was deſtitute of enjoyment becauſe 
* he was deſtitute of hope, and was perpetually tor- 
* mented by the dread of loſing that which he did not 
yet enjoy: the ſong of the birds had beer. epeated 
til it was not heard, and the flowers had ſo often re- 
* curred that their beauty was not ſeen, the river 
glided by unnoticed ; and he feared to lift his eye 
eto the proſpe&, left he ſhould behold the-waſte that 
* circumſcribed it. But he that toiled through the 


«c 


valley was happy, becauſe he looked forward with 
„hope. Thus, to the ſojourner upon earth, it is 
© of little moment, whether the path he treads be 
ſtrewed with flowers or with thorns, if he perceives 
' himſelf to approach thoſe regions, in compariſon of 
which the thorns and flowers of this wilderneſs loſe 
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their diſtinction, and are both alike impotent to give 
«+ pleaſure or pain. | 

© Wnar then has ETPRNAL WisDomM unequylly 
** diftributed ? That which can make every ſtation hay. 


„ Py, and without which every ſtation muſt be wretch- | 
ed, is acquired by VixTuvE ; and VIRTUE is poſſible 


„ to all. Remember, ALMET, the viſion which thou 
* haſt ſeen; and let my words be written on the tablet 
of thy heart, that thou may'ſt direct the wan- 
derer to happineſs, and juſtify GOD to men.“ 
WHiLE the voice of Az oRAN was yet ſounding in 


my ear, the proſpect vaniſhed from before me, and! 


found myſelf again ſitting at the porch of the temple. 


The ſun was gone down, the multitude was retired to 
reſt, and the ſolemn quiet of midnight concurred with } 
the reſclution of my doubts to compleat the tranquiliity 


of my mind. 


Sucn, my ſon, was the viſion which the Prorner 


vouchſafed me, not for my take only but for thine, 
'Thou haſt ſought felicity in temporal things ; and, 
therefore, thou art diſappointed. Let not inftruCtion be 
loſt upon thee, as the ſeal of ManomerT in the well 
of Aris: but go thy way, let thy flock cloath the 


naked, and thy table feed the hungry ; deliver the poor | 


from oppreſſion, and let thy converſation be ABove. 
Thus ſhalt thou © rejoice in Hoes,” and look forward 
to the end of life as the conſummation of thy felicity. 

ALMET, in whole breaſt devotion kindled as he tpake, 
returned into the temple, and the ſtranger departed in 
peace. 
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Scribimus indocti doctique. HoR. 
All dare to write, who can or cannot read. 


HEV who have attentively conſidered the hi- 
| ſtory of mankind, know that every age has its 


peculiar. 
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culiar character. At one time, no defire is felt but 
tor military honours ; every ſummer affords battles and' 
feges and the world is filled with ravage, bloodſhed and 


| (craſtation : this ſanguinary fury ar length ſubſides, and 


nations are divided into factions, by controverſies about 
points that will never be decided. Men then grow 
weary of debate and altercation, and apply themſelves: 
to the arts of profit; trading companies are formed, 
manufactures improved, and navigation extended; and 
nothing is any longer thought on, but the increaſe and 
reſervation of property, the artifices of zetting money,, 
and the pleafures of ſpending it. 5 EE 

Taz preſent age, if we conſider chiefly the ſtate of 
our own country, may be ſtiled with great propriety; 
Tuk Ace of AuTHoss ; for, perhaps, there never 
was a time, in which men of all degrees of ability, of 
every kind of education, of every profeſſion and em- 
ployment, were poſting with ardour ſo genera] to the 
preſs, "The province of writing was formerly left to 
thoſe, who by ſtudy, or appearance of ſtudy, were: 
ſuppoſed to have gained knowledge unattainable by the 
buſy part of mankind ; but in theſe enlightened days, 
every man is qualified to inſtruct every other man; and 
he that beats the anvil, or guides the plevgh, not con- 
tented with ſupplying corporal neceſſities, amuſes himſelf” 
in the hours of leiſure with providing intellectual plea- 
ſures for his countrymen. 

Ir may be obſerved, that of this, as of other evils,, 
complaints have been made by every generation: but 
though, it may perhaps, be tiue, that at all times more 
bave been willing than have been able to write, yet there 
is no reaſon for believing, that the dogmatical legions; 
of the preſent race were ever equalled in number, by 
any former period; for ſo widely is ſpread the 1tc: of. 
ſiterary praiſe, that almoſt every man is an author, either: 
n act or in purpoſe ; has either beſtowed his tavours on 
the public, or with-holds them, that they may be 
more ſcaſonably offered, or made more worthy of ac- 
ceptance. | 

In former times, the pen, like the ſword, was conſider- 
ed as conſigned by nature to the hands oſmen; the ladies 
contented themſclves with p: ivate virtues and domeſtic. 

K 5 | excellence, 
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excellence, and a female your like a female warrior, 


was Conſidered as a kind of excentric being, that deviates, | 


however illuſtriguſſy, from her due ſphere of motion, 
and was, therefore, rather to be gazed at with wonder, 
than countenanced by imitation. But as the times paſt 
are {aid to have ſeen a nation of Amazons, who drew 
the bow and wielded. the battle axe, formed encamp- 
ments and waſted nations ; the revolution of years has 


now produced a generation of Amazons of the pen, 


who with the ſpirit of their predeceſſors. have ſet maſ- 
culine tyranny at defiance, aſſerted their claim to the 
regions of ſcience, and ſeem reſolved to conteſt the uſur- 
pations of virility. | 


SoME, indeed, there are of both ſexes, who are au- 


thors only in deſire, but have not yet attained the pow- 
er of executing their intentions ; whoſe performances 
have not arrived at bulk ſufficient to form a volume, 
or who have not the confidence, however impatient of 
nameleſs obſcurity, to ſolicit openly the aſſiſtance of 


the printer. Among theſe are the innumerable correl- | 


pondents of public papers, who are always offering 
aſſiſtance which no man will receive, and ſuggeſting 


hints that are never taken, and who complain loudly } 


of the perverſencſs and arrogance of authors, lament 


their inſenſibility of their own intereſt, and fill the cof- | 


fee-houſes with dark ſtories of performances by emi- 
nent hands, which have been offered and rejected. 
To what cauſe this univerſal eagerneſs of writing 


can be properly aſcribed, IJ have not yet been able to | 


diſcover, It is ſaid, that every art is propagated in pro- 
portion to the rewards conferred upon it ; a poſition 
from which a ſtranger would naturally infer, that lite - 


rature was now blefled with patronage far tranſcending | 


the candour or munificence of the Auguſtan age, that 
the road to greatneſs was open to none but authors, 
and that by writing alone, riches and honour were to be 
obtained, | 

Bur ſince it is true, that writers, like other compe- 
titors, are very little diſpoſed to favour one another, it 
is not to be expected, that at a time, when every man 
writes, any man will patronize ; and accordingly, there 


is not one that I can recolleR at preſent, who profeſſes | 
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the leaſt regard for the votaries of ſcience, invites the 
addreſſes of learned men, ar ſeems to hope for repu- 
tation from any pen but his own. 

Taz cauſe, therefore, of this epidemical conſpiracy. 


| for the deſtruction of paper, muſt remain a ſecret; nor 


can I diſcover, whether we owe it to the influences 
of the conſtellations, or the intemperature of ſeaſons ; 
whether the long continuance of the wind at any ſingle 
point, or intoxicating vapours exhaled from the earth, 
have turned our nobles and our peaſants, our ſoldiers 
and traders, our men and women, all into wits, philoſo- 
phers and writers. | 

Ir is, indeed, of more importance to ſearch out the 
cure than the cauſe of this intellectual malady, and 
he would deſerve well of his country, who, inflead of 
amuſing himſelf with conjectural ſpeculations, ſhould: 
find means of perſuading the peer to inſpect his ſtew- 
ard's accounts, or repair the rural manſion of his anceſ- 
tors ; who could replace the tradeſman behind his coun- 
ter, and ſend back the farmer to the mattock and the flail, 

GeNnERAL irregularities are known in time to remedy 
themſelves. By the conſtitution of antienr Ægy pt, the 
prieſthood wag continually increaſing, till at length, 
there was no people beſide themſelves ; the eſtabliſh- 
ment was then diſſolved, and the number of prieſts was 
reduced and limited, Thus among us, writers will, per- 
haps, be multiplied, till no readers will be found, and 
then the ambition of writing muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. 

BUT as it will be long before the cure is thus gra- 
dually effected, and the evil ſhould he ſtopped, if it be 
poſſible, before it riſes to ſo great a height; I could wiſh. 
chat both ſexes would fix their thoughts upon ſome 
falutary conſiderations, which might repreſs their ar- 
dour for that reputation which not one of many thou- 
lands 1s fated to obtain. g 

Ler it be deeply impreſſed and fiequently recollect- 
ed, that he who has not obtained tle proper qualifica- 
tions of an author, can have no excuſe for the arro- 
gance of writing, but the power of jmparting to man- 
kind ſomething neceſſary to be known. A man un- 
educated or ualettered may ſometimes ſtart a uſeful 
thought, or make a lucky diſcovery, or obtain by 


chance 
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chance ſome ſecret of nature, or ſome intelligence of 
facts, of which the moſt enlightened mind may be ig- 


norant, and which it is better to reveal, though by | 


rude and unſkilful communication, than to loſe for ever 


by ſuppreſſing it. 


Burt few will be juſtifed by this plea ; for of the | 


innumerable books and pamphlets that have overfloy- 
ed the nation, ſcarce one has made any addition to real 


knowledge, or contained more than a tranſpoſition of | 


common ſemiments and a repetition of common phraſes, 


IT will be naturally enquired, when the man who | 


feels an inclination to write, may venture to ſuppoſe 
himſelf properly qualified; and ſince every man is in- 
clined to think well of his own intelle&, by what teſt 


he may try his abilities, without hazarding the contempt 


or reſentment of the public, 


TRE firſt qualification of a writer is a perfect know- |} 


ledge of the ſubjet which he undertakes to treat; 


ſince we cannot teach what we do not know, nor can 
properly undertake to inftru& others while we are our- | 
'The next requiſite 1s, that | 
he be maſter of the language in which he delivers his | 


ſelves in want of inſtruction. 


| ſentiments ; if he 1reats of ſcience and demonſtration, 


that he has attained a ftile clear, pure, nervous and | 


_ expreſſive ; if his topics be probable and perſuaſory, 
that he be able to recommend them by the ſuperaddi- 
tion of elegance and imagery, to diſplay the colours 
of varied dition, and pour forth the muſic of modu- 
lated periods. | 

Ir it be again enquired, upon what principles any 
man ſhall conclude that he wants theſe powers, it may 
be readily anſwered, that no end is attained but by 
the proper means; he only can rationally preſume that 
he undeiſtands a ſubject, who has read and compared 
the writers that have hitherto diſcuſſed it, familiariſed 
their arguments to himſelf by long meditation, conſulted 
the foundations of different ſyſtems, and ſeparated truth 
from error by a rigorous examination. | 

In like manner, he only has a right to ſuppoſe that 
he can expreſs his thoughts, whatever they are, with 
perſpicuity or clegance, who has carefully peruſed the 
beſt authors, accurately noted their diverſities of file, 

diligently 
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dligentl/ ſelected the beſt modes of diction, and fanili- 
niſed them by long habits of attentive practice. | 
No man is a thetorician or philoſopher by chance. 
He who knows that he undertakes to write on queſtions 
which he has never ſtudied, may without heſitation 
termine, that he is abcut to waſte his own time and 
tet of his reader, and expoſe himſelf to the deijfion 
of thoſe whom he aſpires to inſtruct: he that without 
forming his ſtile by the ſtudy of the beſt models, haſt- 
ens to obtrude his compoſitions on the public, may be 
certain, that whatever hope or flattery may ſuggeſt, 
te ſhall ſhock the learned ear with barbariſms, and con- 
tihute, wherever his work ſhall be received, to the 
cepravation of taſte and the corruption of language. 


: 
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— #-fluat ingens 
Imo in corde pudor, mixtoque injania ludtu, 
Et furiis agitatus amor, & conſcia virtus, VIRGIL, 


Rage boiling from the bottom of his breaſt, 
And ſorrow mix'd with ſhame his foul oppreſt : 
And conſcious worth lay lab'ring in his thought, 
And love by jealouſy io madneſs wrought. 
| DRYDEN. 


HUND ER and a ghoft have been frequently 


introduced into tragedy by barren and mechani- 


al play-wrizhts, as proper objects to impreſs terror 


ad aſtoniſnment, where the diſtreſs has not been im- 
portant enough to render it proble tnat nature would 
terpoſe for the ſake of the ſufierers, and where theſe 


jects themſelves have not been ſupported by ſuitable 


kntiments. Thunder has, however, been made uſe of 
vith great judgment and good effect by SHAK RSPEAR, 
io heighten and impreſs the diftreſſes of Lear. 


Tre venerable and wretched old king is driven out 
by 
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by both his daughters, without neceſſaries and without 


attendants, not only in the night, but in the midſt of 
a moſt dreadful ſtorm, and on a bleak and barren heath. 
On his firſt appearance in this fituation, he draws an 
artful and pathetic compariſon, betwixt the ſeverity off 


the tempeſt and of his daughters : 


Rumble thy belly full! ſpit, fire! ſpout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters, 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs ; 
I never gave you Eingdom, called you children; 
You owe me no ſubſcription. Then let fall 
| Your horrible pleaſure. Here I ftand your ſlave 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpiſed old man! 


Tre ſtorm continuing with equal violence, he drops| 
for a moment the conſideration of his own miſeries, and 
takes occaſion to moralize on the terrors which ſuch] 


commotions of nature ſhould raiſe i in the breaſt of ſe- 
cret and unpuniſhed villainy : 


Tremble, thou wretch, 

That haſt within thee undirulged crimes 
Unwhipt of juſtice! Hide thee, thou bloody hand. 
Thou perjur'd, and uy ſimular of virtue 

That art inceſtuous,— 


At. 


_ Cloſe pent-y p guilts, 
Rive a & concealing contents, and ery 


Theferfreadful ſummoners grace! 
IIe adds with reference to his own caſe, 


Jam a man 
More ſinn'd againſt, than ſinning. 


< 


KenT moſt earneſtly entreats him to enter a hovel] 
which he had diſcovered on the heath; and on preſſing 
him again and again to take ſhelter there, Lear ex- 


claims, 
Wilt break my heart? 


Much is contained in theſe four words; - as if hs” had? 
ſaid, the kindneſs and the gratitude of this ſervant 
Tho' I have given 


„them 


* exceeds that of my own children. 
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« them a kingdom, yet have they baſely diſcarded me, 
4 and ſuffered a head ſo old and white as mine to be 

* expoſed to this terrible tempeſt, while this fellow pi- 
ties and would protect me from its rage, I cannot 
bear this kindneſs from a perfect ſtranger ; it breaks 
my heart.” All this ſeems to be included in that 
hort exclamation, which another writer, leſs acquaint- 
d with nature, would have diſplayed at large : ſuch a 
uppreflion of ſentiments plainly implied, is judicious 
nd affecting. The reflections that follow are drawn 
likewiſe from an intimate knowledge of man : 


When the mind's free, 

The body's delicate : the tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feelings elſe, 

Save what beats there, 


Here the remembrance of his daughters behaviour 
ſhes upon him, and he exclaims, full of the idea of 
ts unparalleled cruelty, 


——Filial ingratitude ! | 
Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 
For lifting food to't ! 


He then changes his ſtile, and vows with impotent me- 
naces, as if ſtill in poſſeſſion of the power he had re- 
ſgned, to revenge himſelf on his oppreſſor, and to ſteel 
lis breaſt with fortitude : 


But I'll puniſh home. 
No, Iwill weep no more ! 


But the ſenſe of his ſufferings returns again, and he 
forgets the reſolution he had formed the moment before : 


In ſuch a night, 
To ſhut me out ?—Pour on, I will endure ! 
In ſuch a night as this ? 


At which, with a beautiful apoſtrophe, he ſuddenly ad- 
dheſſes himſelf to his abſent daughters, tenderly re- 
minding them of the favours he had ſo lately and ſo li- 
berally conferred upon them: 


O Regan, Gonerill, 


Your old kind father; ; whoſe frank heart gave all! 
O that 
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O that way madneſs lies; let me ſhun that; 
No more of that! | 


The turns of paſtion in theſe few lines, ate fo quick 
and ſo varizus, that ] thought they merited to be mi- 
nutely pointed out by a kind of perpetual commentary, 


Tur mind is never ſo ſenſibly diſpoſed to pity thel 
misfortunes of others, as when it is itſelf ſubdued and 
ſoftened by calamity, Adverſity diffuſes a kind of ſa- 
cred calm over the bieait, that is the parent of thought: 
fulnets and meditation. The following reflections off 
Lax in his next ſpeech, when his paſſion has ſubſided 

for a thort interval, are equally proper and fbriking : 


Poor naked wretches, whereſce'er ye are, 
That bide the pelting of this pityleſs ſtorm! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unicd ſides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, dsfend you 
From ſeaſons fuch as thele ! | 
He concludes with a ſentiment finely ſuited to his con- 
dition, and worthy to be written in characters of gold 
in the cloſer of every monarch upon earth: | 


O] I have ta'en —_—_ 
Too little care of this. Take phyſic, pomp ! 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wietches feel; 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the Heavens mofe juſt! 


Lr ak being at. laſt perſuaded to take ſhelter in the 


hovel, the poet has artfully contrived to lodge there 
ED GAR, the diſcarded fon of GLovcesrer, Who 
counterfeits the character and habit of a mad beggar 
haunted by an evil demon, and whoſe ſuppoſed ſuf— 
ferings are enumerated with an inimitable wildneſs of | 
fancy. © Whom the foul fend hath led thro? fiie and 
© thro? flame, thro' ford ard Whirlpool, o'er bog and 
„ quagmire z that hath laid knives under his pillow, 
* and halters in his pew.; fet.ra:ibane. by his porridge; 
* made kim proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting, | 
** horſe over ſour inch'd bridges,, to courſe his own 


* ſhadow for a tiaitor.—Bleſs thy five wits, Toms a 
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cold!“ The aſſumed madneſs of EDGar and the real 
itraftion of LR AR, form a judicious contraſt. 

Upon perceiving the nakedneſs and wretchedneſs of 
bis figure, the poor king aſks a queſtion that I never 
guid read without ſtrong emotions of pity and admira- 


ton ; | 


What ' have daughters brought him to this paſs? 
Couldſt thou fave nothing? Didſt thou give them all ? 


ind when KEN aſſures him, that the beggar hath no 


tughters, he haſtily anſwers ; 


Death, traitor, nothing could have ſubdued nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 


Afterwards, upon the calm contemplation of the miſe- 
yot EDG AR, he breaks out into the following ſerious 
nd pathetic reflection: Thou wert better in thy 
grave, than to anſwer with thy uncovered body this 
" extremity of the ſkies, Is man no more than this ? 
" Confider him well. Thou. ow'ft the worm no filk, 
the beaſt no hide, the ſheep no wool, the cat no 
* perfurne, Ha! here's three of us are ſophiſticated. 


Thou art the thing itſelf ; unaccommodated man is 


no more than ſuch a poor, bare, forked animal as 
thou art, Off, off, you lendings! Come unbutton 
here.“ 

dnakESPEARE has no where exhibited more inimit- 
tbe ſtrokes of his art, than in this uncommon ſcene; 
1 J 

yhere he has ſo well conducted even the natural Jargon 


if the beggar, and the jeitings of the fool, which in 
Wolter hands mutt have ſunk into burleſque, that they 


omribute to heighten the pathetic to a very high de- 
ee _ 
Tur bart of Lear having been agitated and torn 
Va conflict of ſuch oppoſite and tunuiltuous paſſions, 
Its not wenderful that his“ wits ſhould now begin to 
unſettſe. The firſt plain indicativn of the loſs of his 
Ron, is calling EpGAR a learned Theban ;” and 
kling KE Nr, that, ** he will keep till with his 
' Philofpher,” When he next appears, he imari es 
e is p: niihing his daughters. The imagery is ex- 

ly ſtrong, and chills one with horror to read it. 2 
O 
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To have a thouſand with red burning ſpits 
Come hizzing in upon them! — 


As the fancies of lunatics have an extraordinary force 
and livelineſs, and render the objects of theit frenzy as it 
were freſent to their eyes, LE AR actually thinks himſelf 
ſuddenly reſtored to his kingdom, and ſeated in judg. 


ment to try his daughters for their cruelties: 


III ſee their tryal firſt; bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of juſtice take thy place ; 

And thou, his yoke fellow of equity, 

Bench by his ſide. You are of the commiſſion, 
Sit you too. Arraign her firft, tis Gone gi Li, —- 
And here's another, whoſe warpt looks proclaim 
What ſtore her heart is made of. 


Here he imagines that Recan eſcapes out of his 


hands, and he eagerly exclaims, 


— Stop her there. 
Arms, arms, ſword, fire—Coriuption in the place ! 
Falſe juſticer, why haſt thou let her ſcape? 


A CIRCUMSTANCE follows that is ſtrangely moving 
indeed; for he fancies that his favourite dimeſtic crea4 
tures, that uſed to fawn upon and careſs him, and off 
which he was eminently fond, have now their tempers} 


Changed, and join to inſult him : 
The little dogs and all, 


Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, ſee ! they bark at me | 


He again reſumes his imaginary power, and orders 
them to anatomize REGAN ; © See what breeds about 
her heart—ls there any cauſe in nature that makes 
** theſe hard hearts! You, Sir,” ſpeaking to E DOA) 
I entertain for one of my HUN DEE D; a circumJ 
ſtance moſt artfully introduced to remind us of the ficſtf 
affront he received, and to fix our thoughts on the cauſes 


of his diſt action. 


 GrnexkarL criticiſm is on all ſubje&s uſeleſs and un- 
entertaining; but is more than commonly abſurd with} 
reſpect to SHAKESPPARE, Who muſt be accompanied 
ſtep by ſtep, and iceue by ſcene, in his gradual deve- 
lopementsy 
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lyements of characters and paſſions, and whoſe finer 

WE atures muſt be ſingly pointed out, if we would do 

y force ¶ compleat juſtice to his genuine beauties. It would have 
2y as it WM been eaſy to have declared, in general terms, that the 
himſelf © madneſs of Lear was very natural and pathetic ;” 
n judg- ind the reader might then have eſcaped, what he may, 
berbaps, call a multitude of well known. quotations : but 
then it had been impoſſible to exhibit a perfect picture of 
the ſecret workings and changes of LEAR's mind, which 
ſary in each ſucceeding paſſage, and which render an 
alegation of each particular ſentiment abſolutely ne- 


Wn 
—. I cry. | 
im 2 


8888888833338 
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ace! 


leguicquam patrias tentaſti Iubricus artes. Vire, 


moving Caught in the train which thou thyſelf haſt laid. 
IC crea- D | | 
ſs To the ADpVENTURER. ; 
empersl 

MM SIR, 
3 WILL not anticipate the ſubject of this letter, by 
at me relating the motives from which 1 have written it; 


ordert vor ſhall 1 expect it to be publiſhed, if, when you have 
about rad it, you do not think that it contains more than one 
makes topic of inſtruction. | 

pcan Wl My mother has been dead fo long that I do not re- 


ircum-nember her; and when I was in my eighteenth year, I 
he fil vas left an orphan with a fortune of twenty thouſand 
pounds at my own diſpoſal. I have often been told, 


cauſes 
: that J am handſome ; and I have ſome reaſons to believe 


nd un- t to be true, which are very far from gratifying my 
d with 'anity or conferring happineſs. 

panied | was ſoon addrefled by many lovers, from among 
 deve-M whom I ſelected Hilakrto, the elder brother of a good 


family, whoſe paternal eſtate was ſomething more than 
equivalent to my fortune. 


ments 


HILARIO 


þ. 

2 
i 
i 
. 
% 
Pr 
be 
? 
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Hir.a 10 was univerſally admired as a man of ſenſe, 
and to confeſs the truth, not much leſs as a man of 
pleafure. His character appeared to rife in p1oportion ag 
it was thought to endange: thoſe about him.; he derived 
new dignity, not only from the ſilence of the men, but 
the bluſhes of the ladies; and thoſe, whoſe wit or virtue 


did not ſuffer by the admiſſion of ſuch a gueſt, were 
honoured as perſons who couid treat upon equal tering } 


with a hero, who was become formidable by the number 


of his conguefts : his company, therefore, was courted | 
by all whom tici: fears did not reftrain ; the reſt con- 


ſidered him as moving in a ſphere above them, and, in 


proportion as they were able to imitate him, they became 


vicious and petulant in their own circle. 

I was myſelf captivated with his manner and conver- 
fation ; I hoped that upon UNDERSTANDING I ſhould 
be able to engraft VirTue ; I was rather encouraged 
than cautioned by my friends ; and after a few months 
courtſhip | became his wife. 

DuxzING a ſhort time all my expectations were grati- 
fied, and J exulted in my choice, HILARIO was at once 
tender and polite ; preſent pleaſures were heightened by 
the anticipation of future ; my imagination was perpetu- 
ally wandering among the fcenes of poetry and romance; 


+ appropriated every luxurious deſcription of happy 


lovers ; and believed, that whatever time ſhould take 


from deſire, would be added to complacency ; and that | 
in old age we ſhould only exchange the tumultuous ex- | 


taſy of love, for the calm, rational and exalted delights of 
fliendſhip, which every year would increaſe by new rect- 
procations of kindneſs, more tried fidelity, and implicit 
confidence. 

But from this pleaſing dream it was not long befote 
I waked. Although it was the whole ſtudy of my life 
to unite my pleaſures with thoſe of HILA EIO, to regu- 
late my conduct by his will, and thus prolong the feli- 
city which was reflected from his buſom to mine; yet his 
viſits abroad in which I was not a party became more 
frequent, and his general bchaviour leſs kind. I per- 


ceived tlatwhen wewere alone his mind was often abſent, 


an“ that my piattic became irkſame; my affiduities to 
recover his attention, and excite him to chearfulneſs, 
were 
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were ſometimes ſuffered with a cold civility, ſometimes 
wholly neglected, and ſometimes peevithly repreſſed as 
timed officiouſneſs, by which he was rather diſturbed 
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than obliged. I was, indeed, at length convinced, with 
whatever reluctance, that neither my perſon nor my 
mind had any charm that could fland in competition 
with variety; and though, as I remember, I never even 
wth my looks upbraided him, yet I frequently lamented 
myſelf, and ſpent thoſe hours in which I was forſaken 
b HILARIO in ſolitude and teas. : 

Bur my diftreſs till increaſed, and one injury made 
way for another. H1r ako, almoſt as ſoon as he ceaſed 
to be kind, became jealous ; he knew that diſappointed 
withes, and the reſentment which they produce, concur 
o render beauty leſs ſolicitous to avoid temptation, and 
els able to reſiſt it; and as 1 did not complain of that 
which he knew could not but diſcover, he thought he 
had greater reaſon to ſuſpect that I made reprifals : thus 
lis fagacity multiplied his vices, and my virtue defeated 
its own pu: poſe. a | | 

Some maxims, however, which I had gathered from 
novels and plays, were ſtil uppermoſt in my mind. I 
refleted often upon the arts of Au AN DA, and the perſe- 
rering tenderneſs and diſcietion of LA EASVY, and I 
believed, as I had been taught by the ſequel of every 
ſtory, that they could not be practiſed without ſucceſs but 
aint ſordid ſtupidity and obdurate ill nature; againſt 
the BRU TES and the SULLE NS, whom, on the contrary, 
it was ſcarce a crime to punith, by admitting a rake of 
parts to pleaſures of which they were unworthy. | 

FRou ſuch maxims, and ſuch examples, I therefore 
ceived ſome hope. I wiſhed earneſtly to detect HiLa- 
io in his infidelity ; that in the moment of conviction 


Tmight rouze his ſenſibility of my wrongs, and exalt his 


opinion of my merit; that I might cover him with con- 


fuſion, melt him with tenderneſs, and double his obliga- 


ions by generoſity. 
Tue opportunity for which I had fo often wiſhed, 


but never dared to hope, at length arrived, I learned 
by accident one morning, that he intended to go in the 
evening to a maſquerade ; and I immediately conceived 
adeſign to diſcover his dreſs, and tollowhim to the theatre; 

* 
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to ſingle him out, make ſome advances, and if pofſible 
bring on an afſignaiion, where in the ardour of his fir 
addreſs I might ſtrike him with aftonithment by takingof 
my maſk, reprove him without reproach, and forgive 
him without parade, mingling with the ſoft diſtreſs « 
violated affection the calm dignity of 1njured virtue. 

Myr imagination wa fired with theſe images, which 
J was impatient to realize. My pride, which had 
hitherto tuſtained me above complaint, and thrown ; 
veil of cheariulneſs over my v1:treſs, would not ſuffe 
me to employ an aſſiſtant in the project I had under- 
taken; becauſe this could not be done without reveal 
ing my ſuſpicions, and confiding my peace to the brealf 
of another by whoſe malice or caprice it might be de 
{troyed, and to whom I ſhould, therefore be brough 
into the moſt ſlaviſh ſubjection, without inſuring the 
ſecrecy of which my dependance would be the price 
therefore reſolved, at whatever riſque of diſappoint] 
ment or detection, to trace him to the warehouſe where 
his habit was to be hired, and diſcover that which he 
ſhould chuſe myſelt. 

He had ordered his chariot at eleven: I, therefore 
wrapped myſelf up in an undreſs, and fate alone in m 
T00M till I ſaw him drive from the door, I then cams 
down, and as ſoon as he had turned into St. James“ 
ftreet, which was not more than twenty yards, I went 
after him, and meeting with a hackney coach at the en 
of the ſtreet, I got haſtily into it, and ordered the drivet 
to follow the chariot at ſome diitance, and to ſtop wht 
it ſtopped. | 

L PULLED up both the windows; and after half a 
hour ſpent in the moſt tormenting ſuſpenſe and anxiety 
it ſtopped at the end of Taviſtock Street. I looke 
haſtily out of the window, hiding my face with n) 
handkeichief, and faw HILARIO alight at the diſtance 
of about forty yards, and go into a warehouſe of whit 
I could eaſſiy diſtinguith the ſign. I waited till he came 
out, and as ſoon as the chariot was out of ſight, Id 
chaiged the coach, and going immediately to the ware 
houſe that HILARIO had left, I pretended to want: 
habit lor myſelf. I faw many lying upon the count! 
which I ſuppcicd had been brought out for HII r. 

| choice 
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choice; about theſe, therefore, I was very inquiſitive, 
and took particular notice of a very rich 'I'urkith areſs, 
which one of the ſervants took up to put away. When 
[aw he was about to remove it, [ aſked haſtily whether 
it was hired, and learned with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, 
that it had been choſen by the gentleman who was juſt 
gone. Thus far I ſucceeded to the uimoit of my hopes, 
not only by diſcovering HILARIO's dreſs, but by his 
choice of one ſo very remarkable; for if he had choſen ' 
domino, my ſcheme would have been rendered im- 
practicable, becauſe in a domino I could not certainly 


tave diſtinguiſhed him from others. 

As I had now gained the intelligence I wanted, I was 
impatient to leave the ſhop; which it was not difficult to 
do, as it was juſt filled with ladies from two coaches, 
and the people were in a hurry to accommodate them, 
\ſy areſs did not attract much notice, nor promiſe much 
advantage; I was, theretore, willingly ſuffered to depart, 
upon ſlightly leaving word that ] would call again. 

WHem I got into the ſtreet, I conſidered that it would 
not have been prudent to have hired a habit, where 
HILARIO Would either come to dreſs, or {end for that 
which he had hired for himſelf: I therefore took another 
coach at the end of Southampton Street, and went to a 
ſhop near the Hay-market, where I had before purchaſed 
a capuchin and ſome other trifles, and where | knew ha- 
bits were to be hired, though not in fo public a manner 
as at other places. | 

I now returned home; and ſuch was the joy and ex- 
pectation which my ſucceſs inſpired, that J had forgot I 
had ſucceeded only in an attempt, for which 1 could find 
neither motive nor apology but in my wretchedneſs. 

Durixs the interval between my return and the time 
when the doors of the theatre were to be opened, I ſuf- 
feted the utinoſt inquietude and impatience. I looked 
every moment at my watch, could ſcarce believe that it 
did not by ſome accident go too ſlow, and was continually 
litening to diſcover whether it had not ſtopped: but the 
lingeruug hour at length arrived; and t! ough I was 
among the firſt that entered, yet it was not lopg before 
[ ſir led out my victim, and found means to attract his 
regard. . | 


I HAD 


adareſs him, and exulted in the ſuperiority which 
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I HaD, when I was at ſchool, learned a way of er 
preſſing the alphabet with my fingers, which I have ſince 
diſcovered to be more generally known than as that ting 
I imagined. HILARIO, during his courtſhip, had oncg 
oblerved ne uſing it to a lady who had been my ſchool4 
fellow, and would never let me reſt till I had taught if 
him. In this manner ſaw my Turk converſing with à 
Nun, from whom he ſuddenly turned with an appearance 


dom he 
ne with 1 
was the 

covered v 
he perſo 
HILARIC 
memberec 


quently b 


ot vexation and ditappointment. I thought this a f Arx thi 
vourable opportunity to accoſt him; and, therefore, aliff:« aloud, 
he paſſed by me. I pulled him gently by the ſleeve, and iat hood 
ſpelt wich my fingers the words“ I underſtand.” Ag ng 1 had 
firſt 1 was atraid ot being vi:covered by ſhew ing my art MM; At t 
but I reflected it would eff. ctually ſecure me from being nzed at 1 
ditcoveied by my voice, which I conſidered as the mo:fſ:3c5 upon 


farmidab.e danger. I perccived that he was preathy 
pleaſed ; and after a veiy thurt converſaiion, which he 
ſeemed to make a point of continuing in the manner! 
had begun, an atlignation was made, in conſequence oþ 
which we proceeded in Chairs to a bagnio near Covent 
Garden. During this journey my mind was in great 
agitation ; ai it is difficult to determine, whether plez4 
ſure or pain was predominant. I did not, however, fal 
to anticipate my triumph in the confuſion of HILARIO; 
[ conceived the manner and the terins in which I would 
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thould acquire by this oppoſition of his character to 
mine. | 


Ge gde ede de ISIS OSISHOIOOS | 
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HOPES lim, „ he 

TR ; ad not ſuff 

Ani morum power to 

Impulſu, et cæca magnague cupidine ducti. Juv. ones: 
HAN 

By blind impulſe of eager paſſion driv'n. able to 1 

5 0 felieve n 

E was ready to receive me when my chair was Wiriicipatec 
brought into the entry, and giving me his hand peared tc 

led me haſtily up fairs. As foon as we entered the Witi:cQ to | 


room Vox. II 
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118] 
nom he ſhut the door, and, taking off his maſk, ran to 


of ex 


e ſince ne with the utmoſt impatience to take off mine. This 
at time 52s the important moment; but at this moment I diſ- 
d once covered with inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment and terror, that 
choolWM he perſon with whom I was alone in a brothel, was not 
aght iH LA RIO, but CApPRIN us, a wretch whom] well re- 


membered to have ſeen among the rakes that he fre- 
quently brought to his table. | 
Ar this fight, ſo unexpected and fo dreadful, I ſhriek- 


with þ 
aranceg 
a fa 


re, dd aloud, and threw myfeif from him into an eaſy chair 
e, and that ſtood by the bedſide, CA RIN us, probably believ- 
” Airs | had fainted, haſtily tore away my maſk to give me 
y art Mir, At the firſt view of my face, he ſtarted back, and 
| being nzed at me with the ſame wonder that had fixed my 


mor ges upon him. But our amazement was the next mo- 


great! nent increaſed ; for HILARIO, who had ſucceeded in 
uch heli intrigue, with whatever lady, happened to be in the 
inner WW text room, and either alarmed by the voice of diſtreſs, 
nce of knowing it to be mine, ruſhed in at the door which 
ovent len open before him; but, at the next ſtep, ſtood fixed 
great the ſame ſtupor of aſtoniſhment which had ſeized us. 
r ple WM After a moment's recollection, he came up to me, and, 


er, fal 
ARIO; 
would 
nich 
ter tc | 


tagging me to the candle, gazed ſtedfaſtly in my face 
wth a look fo frightful as never to be forgotten; it was 
he pale countenance of rage, which contempt had 
litorted with a ſmile ; his lips quivered, and he told 
ne in a voice ſcarce articulate, that though I might 
well be frighted at having ſtumbled upon an acquain- 
WW tice whom I doubted whether I could truſt, yetT 
e " ſhould not have ſcreamed fo loud” After this inſult, 


le quitted me wich as much negligence as he could 


753. ¶iume; and bowing obſequiouſly to Car RIN us, told 
lin, „he would leave me to his care.” CA RIN us 
lad not ſufficient preſence of mind to reply ; nor had I 
Power to make any attempt, either to paciſy or retain 
Juv. HLA RIO. 

ne x he was gone I burſt into tears, but was ſtill 


nabe to ſpeak. From this agony CayRINUs laboured 


vretieve me; and I began to hope, that he ſincerely 


ir was iP ticipated my diftreſs: Carrinus, however, ſoon 

hand {Wippecred to be chiefly ſolicitous to improve what, with 
d the Wt :c@ to himſelf, he began to think a fortunatemiſtake. 
room Vo. II. L 2 | He 
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He had no conception, that I intended an affignation 
with my huſband ; but believed, like HILARIO, that if 
had miſtaken the perſon for whom my favours were ind 
tended : while he lamented my diftrets and diſappoint 
ment therefore, he preſſed my hand with great ardorf 
wiſhed that he had been thought worthy of my conf. 
dence and my love; and to facilitate his deſign upon th 
wife of his friend, declared himſelf a man of honour] 
and that he would maintain the character at the hazard 
of his life. | 3 
To ſuch an addreſs in ſuch circumſtances, what could 
I reply ? Grief had difarmed my reſentment, and th( 
pride of ſuſpected virtue had forſaken me. I expreſſet 
myſelf, not in reproaches but complaints; and abruptly 
diſengaging my ſelf from him, I adjured him to tell me 


% how he had procured his habit, and whether it ha 
not been hired by HILARIO.“ He ſeemed to be ſtruck 


with the queſtion, and the manner in which J urged it 
] hired it,” ſaid he, myſelf, at a warehouſe in Tal 
„ viſtock-Street; but when I came to demand it, | wal 
told it had been the ſubject of much confuſion ang 
% diſpute. When 1 made my agreement, the maſte 
was abſent ; and the ſervant neglecting to acquaint hin 
with it at his return, he afterwards, in the abſence 0 
the ſervant, made the ſame agreement with another 
but I know not with whom; and it was with greal 
difficulty that he was brought to relinquiſh his claim 
« after he had been convinced of the miſtake.” 

I now clearly diſcovered the ſnare in which I ha 
been taken, and could only lament that it was impoſlidl 
to eſcape. Whether CAPRIN US began to conceive m 
deſign, or whether he was indeed touched at my diſtrels 
which all his attempts to alleviate increaſed, I know not 
but he deſiſted from further proteſtations and impor 
tunity, and at my earneſt requeit procured me a chall 
and left me to my fortune, | | 

I Now reflected, with inconceivable anguiſh, upo 
the change which a few hours had made in my condi 
tion. I had left my houſe in the height of expectation 
that in a few hours I ſhould add to the dignity of an un 
tainied reputation the felicity of conjugal endearmen'! 


I returned diſappointed and degraded ; detected in all th 


circum 
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1194 | 
circumſtances of guilt, to which I had not approached 


oh eo in thought; having juſtified the jealouſy which 1 
Ws bought to remove, and forſeited the eſteem which I hop- 
la ad to improve to veneration. With theſe thoughts I once 


nore entered my dreſſing room, which was on the ſame 
loor with my chamber, and in leſs than half an hour J 
heard HIL A RIO come in. 

He went immediately to his chamber; and being told 


ardor 
conhy 
on the 
Onour, 


hazard ot go to bed, for | could hear him walk backward and 


forward all the night, 


cou Fan v in the morning I ſent a ſealed billet to him by 


nd tha f 

preſſe his valet ; for I had not made a confidante, even of my 
bra Jl v01an : it contained only a preſſing intreaty to be heard, 
whe ad a ſolemn affeveration of my innocence, which I 


hoped it would not be impoſſible to prove. He ſent me 
2 verbal anſwer, that I might come to him: to him, 
therefore, I went, not as a judge but a criminal, not to 
xccuſe him whom ] knew to be guilty, but to juſtify my- 
fell whom I knew to be innocent; and at this moment, 
[would have given the world to have been reſtored to 


it had | 
{truck 
ved it 
in Tas 
, | way 


on ang : . 

2 that fate, which the day before I had thought intolerable. 
—_ 08 him in great agitation, which yet he la- 
THOR: boured to conceal. I, therefore, haſted to relate my 


project, the motives from which it was undertaken, and 
lie means by which, it had been diſappointed. He heard 
ne with calmneſs and attention, till I related the partt- 
cuar of the habit: this threw him into a new fit of jea- 


other 
1 greal 
Claim 


1 | had louſy, and ſtarting from his ſeat, ** What,” ſaid he, 
poſlib have you paid for this intelligence? Of whom could 
ve ml bou learn it, but the wietch with whom I leſt you? 
dire Did he not, when he found you were diſappointed of 


another, ſolicit for himſelf?” Here he pauſed for my 
reply ; and as I could not deny the fact, I was ſilent: 
uy inviolable regard for truth was miſtaken for the con- 
'v1on of guilt, and equally preveated my juſtification. 
is paſſion returned with yet. greater violence. © I 


x 


know,“ ſaid he, © that Cayrinvs related this inci- 


ow not 
impor 
a Cnall 


1, upo 
4 condl 


cation : dent, only that you might be enabled to impoſe upon 
fan unf a credulity, and that he might obtain a participation 
rmentd e ot the favours which you laviſhed upon others: but I 


4 „ . . 
am not thus to be deceivedby the concurrenceof acci- 


n all th | 
112 « dent 


circum 


that T was in the next room, he locked the door, but did 
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ed. I was avoided by my female acquaintance as in- 
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dent with cunning, nor reconciled in the infamy which 


* you have brought upon my name.“ With this inju 
rious reproach he would have left me; but I caught 


hold of him, and intreated that he would go with me te 
the warehouſe, where the teſtimony of perſons, whollyf 
diſintereſted, might convince him that I was there imme. 
diately after him, and enquired which dreſs he had 
Choſen. To this requeſt he replied, by aſking me, in; 
peremptory tone, Whether Caryrinvs had not told 
me where the habit was hired ?” As I was ſtruck with 
the ſuddenneſs and the deſign of the queſtion, I had notf 


fortitude to confeſs a truth which yet I diſdained to deny 


HiLaxk1o again triumphed in the ſucceſsful detection of 
my artifices ; and told me, with a ſneer of inſupportabld 


contempt and deriſion, that“ he, who had fo kindly 
directed me to find my witneſſes, was too able a 0 
** licitor, not to acquaint them what teſtimony they wert 
“to give.“ 


ExPOSTULATION Was now at an end, and 1 diſh 
dained to intreat any mercy under the imputation of 
All that remained, therefore, was till to hide 


guilt. 
my wretchedneſs in my boſom; and, if poſſible, pie 


ſerve that character abroad, which I had loſt at home. 


But this I foon found to be a vain attempt: it vas im 


mediately whiſpered, as a ſecret, that HILA BIO, 
who had long ſuſpected me of a criminal correſpon- 


«© dence, had at length traced me from the maſquerade 
5 to a bagnio, and ſurprized me with a fellow.“ It 


was in vain for me to attempt the recovery of my 


character by giving another turn to this report, for the 
principal facts I could not deny; and thoſe who ap 
peared to be moſt my friends, after they had attended 


to what they called nice diſtinctions and minute circum! 
ſtances, could only ſay, that it was a dark affair, and 


they hoped I was not ſo guilty as was generally belie- 


famous: if ] went abroad, I was pointed out with 
whiſper, and a nod; and if I ſtayed at home, I ſaw no 
face but my ſervants. Thoſe, whoſe leyity I had filent 
ly cenſured by declining to practiſe it, now revenged 


themſelves. of the virtue by which they were con. 


demned, and thanked GOD they had never yet picked 
| | vp 
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19 fellows, though they were not ſo ſqueamiſh as to re- 
fue going to a ball. But this was not the worſt : every 
ſhertine, Whoſe fortune authorized the infolence, was 
pw making me offers of protection in nameleſs ſcrawls, 
nd feared not to ſolicit me to adultery ; they dared to 


118. 


which! 
is inju 
Caught] 
1 Me to | 
who! 

imme⸗ 
he had 
ne, in: 
ot told; 
k with 


who declares, like CAPRIN us, that he is a man of ho- 
wur, and will not ſcruple to run my huſband through 
he body, who now, indeed, thought hiniſelf authorized 
otreat me with every ſpecies of cruelty but blows, at 
the ſame time that his houſe was a perpetual ſcene of 


—_— kwdnets and debauchery. 
1505 i, REITERATED provocation and infult ſoon became in- 
ortabid wlerable: I therefore applied to a diſtant relation, who 


o far intereſted himſelf in my behalf as to obtain me a 
fparate maintenance, with which I retired into the 
country, and in this world have no hope but to perpe- 
tate my obſcurity. 

In this obſcurity, however, your paper is known; 


kindly 
le a {04 
ey were 


| T diſh 
tion of 
to hide 
>, pre 
home.] 
vas im 
A RIO 


1VRER, not merely to indulge complaint, or gratify 
turioſity, but becauſe I think it confirms ſome principles 
which you have before illuſtrated. 5 | 
TaosE who doubt of a future retribution, may re- 
ect, that I have been involved in all the miſeries of guilt, 
xcept the reproach of conſcience and the fear of hell, 


reſpon- | ; f a 

a5. 1.08 an attempt which was intended to reclaim another 
os tom vice, and obtain the reward of my own virtue. 

of my My example may deter others from venturing to 


the verge of rectitude, and aſſuming the appearance of 


K 2 eril, On the other hand, thoſe, who judge of mere 
tended ppearances without charity, may remark, that no con- 
ircun duct was ever condemned with leſs ſhew of injurious 
ir, and ſererity, nor yet with leſs juſtice than mine. Whether 
belie- 7 narrative will be believed indeed I cannot deter- 
48 in nine; but where innocence is poſſible, it is dangerous 
with de impute guilt, becauſe © with whatſoever judgment 


ſaw no f men judge they ſhall be judged ;” a truth which, if 
ſilen- t was remembered and believed by all who profeſs to 
engel ive it upon Divine AUTHORITY, would impoſe 
con- fence upon the cenſorious and extort candour from the 
picked ſeliſn. And I hope that the ladies, who read my ſtory, 


lope I ſhould accept their propoſal by directing to A B, 


ind ] have communicated an adventure to the ADven- 
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will never hear but with indignation, that the under. 
ſtanding of a LiBERTINE is a pledge of reformation, 
for his life cannot be known without abhorrence, nor! 
fhared without ruin. . 


I am, STR, 
- Your humble ſervant, 


DESDEMONAa| 
AXNATATATAXAATATATAAAL| 
No. 119. Tueſday, December 25, 1753. 


— PETER — p 4 * 
1 I 4 c - « 
- * 


Latius regnes, auidum domando 
Spiritum, quam fi Lybiam remotis 
Gadibus jungas, et uterque Pænus 


Serviat uni. Hog. 


By virtue's precepts to controul 
The thirſty cravings of the ſoul, 
Is over wider realms to reign | 
Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 
You could to diſtant Lybia join, - 
And both the Carthages were thine, 


© whois in want of the feweſt things.” 


In this anſwer, SockArEs left it to be gueſſed by his 


auditors, whether by the exemption from want which 


was to conſtitute happineſs, he meant amplitude of poſ- 
And indeed, there is 
ſo little difference betwen them, that Alx xAN DER the 
great confeſſed the inhabitant of a tub the next man to 
the maſter of the world; and left a declaration to future 
ages, that if he were not ALExAVDER he ſhould wiſh} 


ſeſſions or contraction of deſire. 


to be DioGENEs. 


THnest two ſtates, however, though they reſemble 
each other in their conſequence, differ widely with re- 
ſpect to the facility with which they may be attained, 
To make great acquiſitions can happen to very oy 

and} 


Fraxcis| 


HEN Socrates was aſked, ** which of mor- 
| tal men was to be accounted neareſt to the 
** GODS in happineſs ?” he anſwered, ** that man, 
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ind in the uncertainty of. human affairs, to many it 
vill be incident to labour without reward, and to loſe - 
chat they already poſſeſs, by endeavours to make it 
more; ſome will always want abilities, and others 
opportunities to accumulate wealth. It is therefore, 
uppy, that nature has allowed us a more certain and 
aly road to plenty; every man may grow rich by con- 
nating his wiſhes, and by quiet acquieſcence in what 
las been given him to ſupply the abſence of more. 

Var fo far is almoſt every man from emulating the 
{appineſs of the Gods, by any other means than graſp- 
nz at their power; that it ſeems to be the great buſineſs 
ak life to(create wants as faſt as they are ſatisfied. It has 
teen long obſerved by motaliſts, that every man ſquan- 
ters or loſes a great part of that life, of which every 
nan knows and deplores the ſhortneſs; and id may be 
remarked with equal juſtneſs, that though every man 
nents his own Inſufficiency to his happinels, and knows 
limſelf a neceſſitous and precarious being, inceſſantly 
ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of others, and feeling wants which 
lis own art or ſtrength cannot ſupply ; yet there is no 
nan, who does not, by the ſuperaddition of unnatural 
cares, render himſelf ſtill more dependant ; who does not 
ceate an artificial poverty, and ſuffer himſelt to feel pain 
ſor the want of that, of which, when it is gained, he 
can have no enjoyment. | 4 

Ir muſt indeed, be allowed, that as we loſe part of 
our time becauſe it ſteals away ſilent and inviſible, and 
many an hour is paſſed before we recolle& that it is 
pling ; ſo unnatural deſires infinuate themſelves un- 
obſerved into the mind, and we do not perceive that 
they are gaining upon us, till the pain which they give 
us awaken us to notice. No man is ſufficiently vigilant 
to take account of every minute of his life, or to watch 
erery motion of his heart. Much of our time likewiſe 
8facrificed to cuſtom ; we trifle, becauſe we ſee others 
nile: in the ſame manner we catch from example the 
contagion of deſire; we ſee all about us buſied in pur- 
uit of imaginary good, and begin to buſtle in the ſame 
Chace, leſt greater activity ſhould triumph over us. 

IT 1s true, that to man, as a member of ſociety, 
many things become neceſſary, which, perhaps, in a 
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ſtate of nature are ſuperfluous; and that many things, 


not abſolutely neceſſary, are yet ſo uſeful and convenient 
that they cannot eaſily be ſpared. I will make yet a 
more ample and liberal conceſſion. In opulent ſtates and] 
regular governments, the temptations to wealth and rank 
and to the diſtinctions that follow them, are ſuch as no 


force of underſtanding finds it eaſy to reſiſt. 


Ir, therefore, I ſaw the quite of life diſturbed only i 
by endeavours after wealth and honour ; by ſolicitude, | 
which the world, whether juftly or not, conſidered as | 
important; I ſhould ſcarcely have had courage to in- 
culcate any precepts of moderation and forbearance, | 
He that is engaged in a purſuit, in which all mankind 
profeſs to be his rivals, is ſupported by the authority of 
all mankind in the proſecution of his deſign, and will, | 
therefore, ſcarcely ſtop to hear the lectures of a ſolitary | 
philoſopher. Nor am I certatn, that the accumulation | 
of honeſt gain ought to be hindered, or the ambition 
of juſt honours always to be repreſſed, Whatever can 
enable the poſſeſſor to confer any benefit upon others, 
may be defired upon virtuous principles; and we ought | 
not too raſhly to accuſe any man of intending to confine } 


the influence of his acquiſitions to himſelf. 


Bur if we look round upon mankind, whom ſhall 
we find among thoſe that fortune permits to form their 
own manners, that is not tormenting himſelf with a with } 
for ſomething, ef which all the pleaſure and all the be- | 
nefit will ceafe at the moment of attainment ? One man | 


is beggaring his poſterity to build a houſe, which when | 


finiſhed he never will inhabit ; another is levelling moun- 


tains to open a proſpect, which, when he has once en- 
joyed it, he can enjoy no more; another is painting | 
cielings, carving wainſcot, and filling his apartments | 
with coſtly furniture, only that ſome neighbouring houſe | 


may not be richer or finer than his own. 5 
'Trar ſplendor and elegance are not deſirable, I 
am not ſo abſtracted from life as to inculate; but if we 


enquire cloſely into the reaſon for which they are 


eſteemed, we ſhall find them valued principally as evi- 


dences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can ſhew greater | 


depravity of underſtanding, than to delight in the jhew 


when | 
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when the reality is wanting; or voluntarily to become 
poor, that ſtrangers may for a time imagine us to be rich. 

Bur there are yet minuter objects and more trifling 
anxieties. Men may be found, who are kept from ſleep 
by the want of a ſhell particularly variegated ; who are 
waſting their lives, in ſtratagems to obtain a book in a 
language which they do not underſtand ; who pine 
with envy at the flowers of another man's parterre z 
who hover like vultures round the owner of a foſſil, in 
hopes to plunder his cabinet at his death; and who 
would not much regret to ſee a ſtreet in flames, if a 
box of medals might be ſcattered in the tumult. 

He that imagines me to ſpeak of theſe ſages in terms 
exaggerated and hyperbolical, has converſed but little 
with the race of virtuoſos. A flight acquaintance with 
their ſtudies, and a few viſits to their aſſemblies, would 
inform him, that nothing is fo worthleſs, but that pre- 
judice and caprice can give it value ; nor any thing of ſo 
little uſe, but that by indulging an idle competition or 
unreaſonable pride, a man may make it to himſelf one 
of the neceſſaries of life. 

DesIres like theſe, I may ſurely, without incur- 
ring the cenſure of moroſeneſs, adviſe eveiy man to 
repel when they invade his mind ; or if he admits them, 
never to allow them any greater influence, than is ne- 
ceſſary to give petty employments the power of pleaſing, 
and diverſify the day with flight amuſements. 

Ax ardent wiſh, whatever be its object, will always 
be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we believe our- 
felves to want, torments us not in proportion to its real 
value, but according to the eſtimation by which we 
h:ve rated it in our own minds: in ſome diſeaſes, the 
patient has been obſerved to long for food, which ſcarce 
any extremity of hunger would in health have compel- 
led him to ſwallow ; but while his organs were thus de- 
praved the craving was irreſiſtible, nor could any reſt 
be obtained till it was appeaſed by compliance. Of the 
ſame nature are the irregular appetites of the mind; 
though they are often excited by trifles, they are equal- 
y diſquieting with real wants: the Roman, who wept 
at the death of his lamp ey, felt the ſame degree of ſor- 
row that extorts tears on other occaſions, 
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InoxDINATE defires, of whatever kind, ought to be | 
repreſſed upon yet a higher conſideration ; they muſt $ 
be conſidered as enemies not only to Hareinezss but 


to Virtue, There are men among thoſe commonly 


reckoned the learned and the wiſe, who ſpare no ſtra- 
tagems to remove a competitor at an auction, who will | 
fink the price of a rarity at the expence of truth, and | 
whom it is not fafe to truſt alone in a library or cabinet. 
Theſe are faults, which the fraternity ſeem to look up- 
on as jocular miſchiefs, or to think excuſed by the vio- 
lence of the temptation : but I ſhall always fear that 
he, who accuſtoms himſelf to fraud in little things, | 
wants only opportunity to practiſe it in greater; “ he | 
* that has hardened himſelf by killing a ſheep,” ſays 
PyTHaAGoRAS, -** will with leſs reluctance ſhed the 


% blood of a man.” | 


To prize every thing according to its REAL uſe, } 
ought to be the aim of a rational being. There are 
few things which can much conduce to Hayeiness, $ 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently deſired. He 
that looks upon the buſineſs and buſtle of the world, 
with the philoſophy with which So cRATESs ſurveyed | 
the fair at Athens, will turn away at laſt with his ex- 
clamation, © How many things are here which I] do | 


© not want!” 


2 
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2 tina ſemper 
Ex pectanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera debet. Ov1D. 


But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. 


| HE numerous miſeries of human life have ex- 
torted in all ages an univerſal complaint. The 
witeſt of men terminated all his experiments in ſearch 
of happineſs, by the mournful confeſſion, that “ all is 
| ee yanity; | 
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« vanity” and the antient patriarchs lamented, that 
« the days of their pilgrimage were few and evil.“ 

THERE is, indeed, no topic on which it is more 
ſuperfluous to accumulate authorities, nor any aſſertion 
of which our own eyes will more eaſily diſcover, or 
our ſenfations more frequently impreſs the truth, than 
that miſery is the lot of man, that our preſent ſtate is 
a ſtate of danger and infelicity. | TOO 

WHEN we take the moſt diſtant . proſpe& of life, 
what does it preſent us but a chaos of unhappineſs, a 
confuſed and tumultuous ſcene of labour and conteſt, 
diſappointment and defeat? If we view paſt ages in the 
refletion of hiſtory, what do they offer to our medita- 
tion but crimes — calamities? One year is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a famine, another by an earthquake; kingdoms 
are made deſolate, ſometimes by wars, and ſometimes 
by peſtilence; the peace of the world is interrupted at 
one time by the caprice of a tyrant, at another by the 
rage of a conqueror. The memory is ſtored only with 
viciſſitudes of evil; and the happineſs, ſuch as it is, of 
one part of mankind, is found to arife commonly from 
ſanguinary ſucceſs, from victories which confer upon 
them the power, not ſo much of improving life by any 
new enjoyment, as of inflicting miſery on others, and 
gratifying their own pride by comparative greatneſs. 

Bur by him that examines life with a more cloſe at- 
tention, the happineſs of the world will be found ſtill lefs 
than it appears. In ſome intervals of public proſperity, 
or, to uſe terms more proper, in ſome intermiſſions of 
calamity, a general diffuſion of happineſs may ſeem to 
Der-fpread a people; all is triumph and exultation, 
zollity and plenty; thete are no public fears and dangers, 
and “é no complainings in the ſtreets.” But the condi- 
tion of individuals is very little mended by this general 
calm, pain and malice and diſcontent {till continue their 
bavock : the ſilent depredation gocs inceſſantly forward ; 
and the grave continues to be filled by the victims of 
ſorrow. | | | 

He that enters a gay afſembly, beholds the chear- 
fulneſs diſplayed in every countenance, and finds all 
ſting vacant and diſengaged, with no other atten- 
tion than to give or to receive pleaſure; would na- 

| | turally 
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turally imagine, that he had reached at laſt the metro- 


polis of felicity, the place ſacred to gladneſs of heart, | 
from whence all fear and anxiety were irreverſibly e- 

cluded. Such, indeed, we may often find to be the opi- | 
nion of thoſe, who from a lower ſtation look up to the 
pomp and paiety which they cannot reach; but who 
is there of thoſe who frequent theſe luxurious aſſem- 
blies, that will not confeſs his own uneaſineſs, or can- 
not recount the vexations and diſtreſſes that prey upon 


the lives of his gay companions ? 


TRE world, in its beſt ſtate, is nothing more than 
a larger afſembly of beings, combining to connterfeit | 
happineſs which they do not feel, employing every 
art and contrivance to embelliſh life, and to hide their 


real condition from the eyes of one another. 


THe ſpecies of happineſs moſt obvious to the obſer- 
vation of others, is that which depends upon the goods 
There ls . 
in the world more poverty than is generally imagined; 
not only becauſe many whoſe poſſeſſions are large have 
defires ſtill larger, and many meaſure their wants by 
the gratifications which others enjoy; but great nun- 
bers are preſſed by real neceſſities which it is their chief 
ambition to conceal, and are forced to purchaſe the ap- 
pearance of competence and chearfulneſs at the expence } 


of fortune; yet even this is often fictitious. 


of many comforts and conveniences of life. 


Many, however are Confeſſedly rich, and many 
more are ſufficiently removed from all danger of rea! 
poverty: but it has been long ago remarked, that money | 
cannot purchaſe quiet; the higheſt of mankind can 
promiſe themſelves no exemption from that diſcord 
or ſuſpicion, by which the ſweetneſs of domeſtic re- | 
tirement is deſtroyed ; and muſt always be even more | 
expoſed, in the fame degree as they are elevated above. | 


others, to the treachery of dependents, the calumny 
of defamers, and the violence of opponents. | 


AFFPLICTION is inſeparable from our preſent ſtate; | 


it adheres to all the inhabitants of this world in diffe- 
rent proportions indeed, but with an allotment which 
ſeems very little regulated by our own conduct. It 
has been the boaſt of ſome ſwelling moraliſts, that every 
man's fortune was in his own power, that prudence 
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applied the place of all other divinities, and that happi- 


gels is the unfailing conſequence of virtue. But, ſurely, 


the quiver of OMN1eoTENCE is ftored with arrows, 
againſt which the ſhield of human virtue, however ada- 
mantine it has been boaſted, is held up in vain: we do 
not always ſuffer by our crimes ; we are not always 
protected by our innocence. 

A Goop Man is by no means exempt from the 
danger of ſuffering by the crimes of others; even his 
goodneſs may raiſe him enemies of implacable ma- 
lice and reſtleſs perſeverance: the Good MAN has ne- 
ſer been exempted by HEAVEN from the treachery of 
friends, the diſobedience of children, or the diſhoneſty 
of a wife ; he may ſee his cares made uſeleſs by profu- 
fon, his inſtructions defeated by perverſeneſs, and his 
kindneſs rejected by ingratitude ; he may languiſh un- 
der the infamy of falſe accuſations, or perith reproach- 
fully by an unjuſt ſentence. _ | 

A Good Man is ſubject, like other mor tals, to all 
the influences of natural evil : his harveſt is not ſpared 
by the tempeſt, nor his cattle by the murrain ; his houſe 
fames like others in a conflagration ; nor have his ſhips 
any peculiar power of reſiſting hurricanes: his mind, 


however elevated, inhabits a body ſubjeQ to innume- 


nble caſualties, of which he muſt always ſhare the dan- 
gers and the pains ; he bears about him the ſeeds of 
diſeaſe, and may linger away a great part of his life 
under the tortures of the gout or ſtone; at one time 
groaning with inſufferable anguith, at another diſſolved 
in liſtleſſneſs and languor. | 
From this general and indiſcriminate diſtribution of 
mifery, the moraliſts have always derived one of their 
trongeſt moral arguments for a Fururz SrargE; ſor 
ince the common events of the prefent life happen a- 
ike to the good and bad, it follows from the JusTict 
of the SUpREME BEING, that there muſt be another 
late of exiſtence, in which a juſt retribution ſhall be 
made, and every man ſhall be happy or miſerable ac- 
cording to his works. 5 
Tu miſeries of life may, perhaps, afford ſome proof 
of a future ſtate, compared as well with the Mex C as 


ne Jus ricE of GOD. It is ſcarcely to be imagin- 
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ed, that IX FIN ITE BENEVOLENCE Would create a being | 


capable of enjoying much more than 1s here to he 


enjoyed, and qualified by nature to prolong pain by te- 
membrance and anticipate it by terror, if he was not! 
deſigned tor ſomething nobler and better than a ſtate, | 
in which many of his faculties can ſerve only for his 
torment ;z in which he is to be importuned by deſires 
that can never be {ati hed, to feel many evils which he! 
has no power to avoid, and to fear many which he 
there will ſurely come a time, when 
every capaciiy of happineſs ſhall be filled, and none 


ſhall never feel: 


ſhall be wretched but by his own fault. 


Iv the mean time, it is by affliction chiefly, that the 
heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts are fix-J 
Proiperity, allayed and i imper- 
fect as it is, has power to intoxicate the imagination, to 
fix the mind upon the preſent ſcene, to produce con- 
fidence and elation, and to make him who enjoys afflu- 
ence and honours forget the hand by which they were 
It is ſeldom chat we are otherwiſe, than by 
affliction, awakened to a ſenſe of our own imbecillity, 


ed upon a better ſtate. 


beſtowed. 


or taught to know how little all our acquiſitions can 
conduce to ſafety or to quiet; 


conſidered as the attainments of our policy or courage. 


Nor nix confers ſo much ability to reſiſt the temp 
tations that perpetually ſurround us, as an habitual | 
conſideration of the ſhortneſs of life, and the uncer- 


tainty of thoſe pleaſures that ſolicit our purſuit ; and 
this confideration can be inculcated only by afffiction. 


© O Death! how bitter is the remembrance of thee, to 
If our | 


prefent ſtate were one continued ſucceſſion of delights, | 
or one uniform flow of calmneſs and tranquillity, we | 


%a man that lives at eaſe in his poſſeſſions.” 


ſhould never willingly think upon its end; death would 
then ſurely ſurprize us as a thief in the night ;” and 


our taſk of duty would remain unfiniſhed, till“ the 


night came when no man can work.“ 


WIL E affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we 


may conſole ourſelves under its preſſures, by remem- 


bering, that they are no particular marks of Diulxf 
| Dis- 


* 


and how juſtly we may 
aſcribe to the ſuperintendence of a HIGHER Powts,| 
thoſe bleſſings which in the wantonneſs of ſucceſs we 
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DisSeLEASURE ; ſince all the diſtiefſes of perſecution 
have been ſuffered by thoſe, ©* of whom the woild was 
„not worthy ;” and the Repetmer of ManxinD 
bimſelf was “a man of ſorrows and acquainted with 
grief.“ a | 


0 
HISSSISSISSISSSSSISSILSILISSS 
No. 121. Tueſday, January 1, 1754. 
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Arma dirumque cano, Trojæ qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fato profugus, Lavinaque ent 
Litora, Multum ille et terris jactatus et alto; 


ViRG. 


Multa quoque et Bello paſſus. 


Arms, and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 
Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore. 

Long labours, both by ſea and land he bore, 

And in the doubtful war. DzxvyDEN, 


To the ADvENTURER. 

S I R, | : | 
FEW nights ago after I came home from the 
tavern, I took up the firſt volume of your papers, 
which at preſent is depoſited near the ejbow chair in 
my chamber, and happened to read the fifth number 
which contains the narrative of a FLEA. After I fell 
aſeep, I imagined the book till to lie open before me, 
and that at the bottom of the page I faw not a FLYHA 
but a LousEt, who addreſſed me with ſuch ſolemnity 
of accent, that it brought to my mind ſome orations 

which I had formerly heard in faint Stephen's chapel. 
SIR, ſaid he, it has been remarked by thoſe, who 
have enriched themſelves from the minds of know- 
edge by deep reſearches and laborious ſtudy, that 
ſublunary beings are all mortal, and that life is a ſtate 
of perpetual peril, and inquietude : ſuch, indeed, hi- 
therto has been my experience; and yet I do not re- 
member, that I have brought calamity upon 9 
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prudence, 


{ was hatched in the head of a boy about eight 
years old, who was placed under the care of a pariſn 
nurſe, and educated at the charity ſchool. In this place, 
as in a populous city, ] ſoon obtained a ſettlement ; and 
as our ſtate of adoleſcence is ſhort, had in a few months | 
a numerous family. This, indeed, was the happieſt pe- 
riod of my life ; I ſuffered little apprehenſion trom the | 
comb or the razor, and foreſaw no misfortune, except 
that our country ſhould be overſtocked, and we ſhould 
be compelled to wander, like the barbarians of the North, 
But it happened that the lord of 
our ſoil, in an evil hour, went with ſome of his compa- | 
Juſt at the top of the hill was a 
ſtage and a mountebank, where ſeveral feats of wit and | 
humour were performed by a gentleman with a gridiron 
upon his back, who aſſiſted the doctor in his vocation, | 
We were preſently in the midſt of the crowd, and ſoon | 
after upon the ſtage ; which the boy was perſuaded to} 


in ſearch of another. 


nions to Highgate. 


aicend, that by a ſudden ſtroke of conjuration, a preat 


quantity of gold might be conveyed under his hat. 
Under his hat, however, the dextrous but miſchievous | 
operator, having imperceptibly conveyed a rotten egg, 
clapped his hand ſmartly upon it, and ſhewed the aurum 
potabile running down on each fide, to the unſpeakable | 
delight of the beholders, but to the great diſappointment | 


of the boy and the total ruin of our community. 


IT is impoſſible to deſcribe the confuſion and diſtreſs | 
which this accident inftantly produced among us: we | 
Were at once buried in a quag, intolerably noiſome, and | 
imuperably viſcid: thoſe who had been overturned in its 


paſſage, found it impoſſible to recover their ſituation; 


and the few, who happening to lie near the borders of | 


the ſuffuſion, had with the utmoſt efforts of their ſtrength 
crawled to thoſe parts which it had nat reached, labour- 
ed in vain to free themſelves from ſhackles, which every 


moment became more ſtrong as the ſubſtance which 


formed them grew more hard, and threatened in a ſhort 
time total'y ro deprive them of all the power of motion. [ 
was myſelf among this number, and cannot even now 
recollect my ſituation without ſhuddering at my ns 

es . "Th. 
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jn the mean time the candidate for enchanted gold, Who 


n the ſearch of pleaſure had found only dirt and hunger, 
yearineſs and diſappointment, reflecting that his ſtolen 
wolf} was at an end, returned forlorn and diſconſolate 
vo his nurſe. The noſe of his good woman was foon 
offended by an unſavory ſmell, and it was not long be- 
fore ſhe diſcovered whence it proceeded. A few queſ- 
ions, and a good thump on the back, brought the whole 
ſecret to light; and the delinquent, that he might be at 
mce purified and puniſhed, was carried to the next pump, 
where his head was held under the ſpout till he had re- 
ceived the diſcipline of a pickpocket. He was indeed 
rery near being drowned ; but his ſufferings were nothing 


n compariſon of ours. We were overwhelmed with a 
kcond inundation ; the cataracts, which burſt upon us 


with a noiſe tenfold more dreadtul than thunder, ſwept 
vs by hundreds before them, and the few that remained 


would not have had ſtrength to keep their hold againſt 


he impetuoſity of the torrent if it had continued a few 
ninutes longer, I was ſtill amongſt thoſe that eſcaped ; 
ind after we had a little recovered from our fright, we 
found that if we had loft cur friends, we were releaſed 
fom the viſcous durance which our own ſtrength could 
fever have broken, We were alſo delivered fiom the 
dread of an emigration and a famine ; and taking com- 
fort in theſe reflections, we were enabled to reconcile 
durſelves, without murmuring, to the fate of thoſe who 
tad periſhed, 

Bur the ſeries of misfortunes which I have been 
doomed to ſuffer, without reſpite, was now begun. 
The next day was Holy Thurſday ; and the ſtupen- 
dous being, who, without labour, carried the ruins of 
cur ſtate in proceſſion to the bounds of his pariſh, 
thought fit to break his wand into a cudgel as ſoon as 
he came home. This he was impatient to uſe; and 
n an engagement with an adverſary, who had armed 
limſelf with the like weapon, he received a ſtroke upon 
lis head; by which my favourite wife and three chil- 
dren, the whole remains of my family, were cruſhed to 
atoms in a moment, I was myſelf ſo near as to be 
thrown down by the concuſſion of the blow ; and the 


boy immediately ſcratching his head to alleviate the 
| ' ſmart, 
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ſmart, was within a hair of deſtroying me with his 
nail. | 


I was fo terrified at this accident that I crept down 


to the nape of his neck, where I continued all the re 


of the day; and at night, when he retired to eat his 
cruſt of bread in the chimney corner, I concluded that 
I ſhould at leaſt be ſafe till the morning, and therefore 


began my repaſt which the dangers and misfortunes of 


the day had prevented. Whether having long faſted} 
my bite was more keen than uſual, or whether 1 had 
made my attack in a more ſenſible part, I cannot tell; 
but the boy ſuddenly thruit up his fingers with ſo much | 
ſpeed and dexterity, that he laid hold of me, and aimed] 
with all his force to throw me into the fire: in this ſa- 
vage attempt he would certainly have ſucceeded, if [| 


had not ſtuck between his finger and his nail, and fell 
mort upon ſome linen that was hanging to dry. 


THe woman, who took in waſhing, was employed 
by a laundreſs of ſome diſtinction; and it happened 
that ] had fallen upon the ſhift ſleeve of a celebrated toaſt, 
who frequently made her appearance at court, I con- 


cealed myſelf with great caution in the plaits, and the 


next night had the honour to accompany her into the | 


drawing-room, where ſhe was ſurrounded by rival beau- 


ties from whom ſhe attracted every eye, and ſtood with | 
the utmoſt compoſure of mind and countenance in the | 


centre of admiration and deſite. In this ſituation I be- 


came impatient of confinement, and after ſeveral efforts | 


made my way out by her tucker, hoping to have paſſed 


on under her hand kerchief to her head; but in this hope 
I was diſappointed, for handkerchief ſhe had none. [| 
was not however, willing to go back, and as my ſtation | 
was the principal object of the whole circle, I was ſoon} 
They gazed at me 
with eager attention, and ſometimes turned towards each | 
other with very intelligent looks; but of this the lady 
took no notice, as it was the common effect of that pro- 
fuſion of beauty which ſhe had been uſed to pour upon 


diſcovered by thoſe who ſtood near. 


every eye : the emotion, however, at length increaſed 


till the obſerved it, and glancing her eye downward with | 


a ſecret exultation, ſhe diſcovered the cauſe ; pride in- 


ſtantly covered thoſe cheeks with bluſhes which * | 
| | | ad | 
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lad forſaken ; and as I was now ſenſible of my danger, 
[was haſting to retreat. At this inſtant a young noble- 
nan, who perceived that the lady was become ſenſible 
of her diſgrace, and who, perhaps, thought that it might 
te deemed an indecorum to approach the place where 
[food with his hand in a public aſſembly, ſtooped down 
and holding up his hand to his face, directed ſo vio- 
nt a blaſt towards me from his mouth, that ] vanithed 
tefore it like an atom in a whirlwind ; and the next 
noment found myſelf in the toupee of a battered beau, 


whoſe attention was engroſſed by the widow of a rich” 


atizen, with whoſe plumb he hoped to pay his debts, 
ind procure a new mittreſs, 
Ix this place the hair was fo thin that it ſcarce af- 
forded me ſhelter, except a fingle row of curls on each 
ide, where the powder and greaſe were infuperable ob- 
lacles to my progreſs : here, however, I continued near 
week, but it was in every reſpect a dreadful ſituation. 
[lived in perpetual ſolitude and danger, fecluded from 
ny ſpecies, and expoſed to the curſed claws of the 
nalet, who perſecuted me every morning and every 
night. In the morning, it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that I eſcaped from being kneaded up in a lump of po- 
matum, or ſqueezed to death between the burning tor- 
(eps of a 9 iron; and at night, after I had with 
the utmoſt vigilance and dexterity evaded the comb, I 
was ſtill liable to be thruſt through the body with a pin. 
I FREQUENTLY meditated my eſcape, and formed 
many projects to effect it, which lafterwards abandoned 
either as dangerous or impracticable. I obſerved that 
the valet had a much better head of hair than his maſter, 
ind that he ſometimes wore the ſame bag ; into the bag, 
therefore one evening I deſcended with great circum- 


ſpection, and was removed with it; nor was it long 
before my utmoſt expectations were anſwered, for the 
ralet tied on my dormitory to his own hair the very next 
morning, and I gained a new ſettlement. a 
Bur the bag was not the only part of the maſter's 

dreſs which was occaſionally appropriated by the ſervant, 
who being ſoon after my exploit detected in wearing a 
aced frock before it had been left off, was turned away 
it a minute's warning, and deſpairing to obtain a cha- 

rater, - 
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racter, returned to the occupation in which he had been 


bred, and became journeyman to a barber in the city, 


who upon ſeeing a ſpecimen of his ſkill to dreſs hair $ 
a- la- mode de-la-cour, was willing to receive him with- 


out a ſcrupulous examination of his morals. 


THr1s change in the ſituation of my patron was of 
great advantage to me; for I began to have more com- 
pany and leſs diſturbance. But among other perſons 
whom he attended every morning to ſhave, was an elder- 
ly gentleman of great repute for natural knowledge, a | 
fellow of many foreign ſocieties, and a profound adept | 
in experimental philoſophy, This gentleman, having con- 
ceived a deſign to repeat Leuenhoeck's experiments upon | 
the increaſe of our ſpecies, enquired of the proprietor } 
of my dwelling if he could help him to a ſubject. The | 
man was at firſt ſtartled at the queſtion ; but it was no 
ſooner comprehended than he pulled out an ivory comb, | 
and produced myſelf and two aſſociates, one of whom 

died {oon after of the hurt he received. | 
The fage received us with thanks, and very carefully 
conveyed us into his ftocking, where, though it was not F 
a ſituation perfectly agreeable to our nature, we produced 
a numerous progeny. Here, however, I ſuffered new 
calamity, and was expoſed to new danger. The philo- 
ſopher, whom a ſedentary and recluſe life had rendered 
extremely ſuſceptible of cold, would often fit with his 
ſhins ſo near the fire, that we were almoſt ſcorched to 
death before we could get round to the calf for ſhelter. | 
He was alſo ſubject to frequent abſtractions of mind; 
and at theſe times many of us have been miſerably de- | 
ſtroyed by his broth or his tea, which he would hold ſo 
much on one fide that it would run over the veſſel, and 
overflow us with a ſcalding deluge from his knee to his 
ancle : nor was this all; for when ke felt the ſmart he } 
would rub the part with his hand, without reflecting 
upon his nurſery, till he had cruſhed great part of thoſe | 
that had eſcaped. Still, however, it was my fortune | 


to ſurvive for new adventures, 


TRE philoſopher, among other viſitants whoſe curio- | 


ſity he was pleaſed to gratify, was ſometimes favoured 


with the company of ladies : for the entertainment ofa | 
lady it was my misfortune to be one morning taken from 
| my | 
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ny family when I leaſt ſuſpected it, and ſecured in the 
apparatus of a ſolar microſcope. After I had contributed 


to their aſtoniſhment and diverſion near an hour, I was 


left with the utmoſt inhumanity and ingratitude to periſh 
of hunger, immured between the two pieces of iſinglaſs 
thio' which 1 had been exhibited. In this condition 1 
remained three days and three nights ; and ſhould cer- 
ninly have periſhed in the fourth, if a boy about ſeven 
ears old, who was careleily left alone in the room, had 


not poked his finger through the hole in which I was 


confined, and once more ſet meat liberiy, I was, how- 
ever, extremely weak, and the window being open I 
was blown into the ſtreet, and fell on the uncovered 
perriwig of a doctor of phyſic, who had juſt alighted 
o vifit a patient This was the firſt time I had ever 
entered a perriwig, a ſituation on which I ſcarce leſs de- 
precate than the microſcope : I found ita deſolate wil- 
derneſs, without inhabitants and without bounds, I 
continued to traverſe it with incredible labour, but! 
knew not in what direction, and deſpaired of being ever 
reſtored either to food or reſt. My ſpirits were at length 


exhauſted, my gripe relaxed, and I fell almoſt in a ſtate 


of inlenſibility from the verge of the labyrinth in which 
[had been bewildered, into the head of a patient in the 
hoſpital, over whom, after my fall, I could juſt perceive 
the doctor leaning to look at his tongue. 

By the warmth and nouriſhment which this place 
iforded me I ſoon revived. I rejoiced at my deliverance, 
and thought I had nothing to fear but the death of the 
patient in whoſe head I had taken ſhelter, | 

I was, however, ſoon convinced of my miſtake ; for 


among other patients in the ſame ward was a child about 
ix years old, who having been put in for a rupture, 


had fallen into the jaundice. For this diſeaſe the nurſe, 
in the abſence of the phyſician, preſcribed a certain num- 
ber of my ſpecies to be adminiſtered alive in a ſpoonful 
of milk. A collection was immediately made, and I was 
numbered among the unhappy victims which ignorance 
and inhumanity had thus devoted to deſtruction: I was 
inmerged in the potion, and ſaw myſelf approach the 
worrid jaws that I expected would the next moment 
Cloſe over me; not but that, in this dreadful moment, 
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J had ſome languid hope of paſſing the gulph unhu;t} | 
and finding a ſettlement at the bottom, My fate, how SER 
ever, was otherwiſe determined: for the child, in a fe 
of frowardneſs and anger, caſhed the ſpoon out of the No. 1 
hand of the nurſe ; and aſter iucredible fatigue I recover ] 


ed the ſtation to which JT had deſcended from the doQord 
wig. = 7:14: 
I was once more congratulating myſelf on an eſcapꝰ Pro ici 
#lmoit miiaculous, when I was alarmed by the appear. di cur 
ance of a barber, with all the dieadtul apparatus of hi Tragec 
trade, I ſoon found that the perſon whoſe head I had —peleus 
choſen for an aſylum was become delirious, and that the Forget 
hair was by the phyſician's order to be removed for all He tha 
bliſter. 3 Muſt u 
Here my courage totally failed and all my hopes 
ſorſook me. It happened, however, thai tho' I was en4 
tangled in the ſuds, yet | was depoſed unhurt/upon thel AI 
operator s having cloth; trom whence, as he was ſhavY | ti 
ing you this night, I gained your ſhoulder, and have thigh % ae cy 
moment crawled out from the plaits of your flock lis crown 
which you have juſt taken off and laid upon this table particu la. 


Whether this event be fortunate or unfortunate, time 
only can diſcover: but | ill hope to find ſome dwelling 

where no comb thall ever enter, and no nails ſhall cverl 
ſcraich : which neither pincers, nor razor ſhall app oach; 
where I ſhall pals the remainder of life in perfect ſecu] 
rity and repoſe, amidſt the ſmiles of ſocicty and the 
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To mn 5 
; Telephus V Peleus, cum pauper exul utergue, 

eſcape Prof icit ampullas, et ſe eſquipedalia Verba, 

pearl i curat cor ſpetantis tetig iſſe querela. Hox. 

of hill Tragedians too lay by their ſtate to grieve : 

] bach Peleus and Telephus, exil'd and poor, 

at the . Forget their ſwelling an gigantic words: 

for a He that wou'd ha ve ſpectators ſhare his grief, 
Muſt write not only well but movingly. 

hopes | RoscoMMoN. 

as en- | . | 

on the ADNESS- being occaſioned by a cloſe and con- 

5 | tinued attention of the mind to a ſingle object, 

e this 


MAKESPEARE judiciouſſy repreſents the reſignation of 


ock lis crown to daughters ſo civel and unnatural, as the 
table] particular idea which has brought on the diſtraction of 
time 


Lak, and which per petually recurs to his i imagination, 
and mixes itſelf with all his rambling. Full of this idea, 
therefore, he breaks out abruptly in the Fourth Act: 

No, they cannot touch me for coining : Tam the king 
„ himſelf.” He believes himſelf to be raiſing recruits, 
and cenſures the inability and unſkilfulneſs of ſome of his, 
ſoiciers : “ There's your preſs money, That fellow 
„handles his bow like a crow keeper: draw me a 


ling 
1 everf 
bach; 
ſecu- 


d thel 


tered! 


t into © clothien's yard. Look, look, a moute ! Peace, peace; 
ut my © this piece of toalted cheakk will do it.“ The art of our 
Rus poet is tranſcendent in thus making a paſſage that even 
1 that 


borders on burleſque, ſtrongly expreſſive ci che wadnets 
he is painting. Lean ſuddenly thinks himfelr in the 

feld; “ there's my gauntlet—T'll prove it on a giant: 
nd that he has ſhot his arrow ſucceſsfuily ; O well 
* flown barb ! ith” clout, ith' clout, hewgh ! give the 
* word,” He then recollecs the falihood and cruelty 
of his daughters, and breaks out in ſome pachetic reflec- 
tions on his old age, and on the tempeſt to which he was 
lo lately expoſed : ** Ha! Goneril/, ha! Regan! They 
= tattered me like a dog, and told me, I had white: 
„ hairs 
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* hairs on my beard, ere the black ones were there. Tol 
« fay ay, and no, to every thing that I faid—ay and nol 
© too, was no good divinity, When the rain came to! 
vet me once, and the wind to make me chatter; when! 
ce the thunder would not peace at my bidding; there [| 
found em, there I ſmelt 'em out. Go to, they're not. 
men of their words; they told me 1 was every thing: 
„tis a lie, I am not ague-proof.” The impotence off 
royalty to exempt its poſſeſſor, more than the meaneſtY 
ſubject, from ſuffering natural evils, is here finely hintedf 


at. 


and replies with great quickneſs. 


Ay, every inch a king : 
When I do itare, ſee how the ſubjeQ quakes ! 
I pardon that man's life. What was thy cauſe ? 


Adultery ? no, thou ſhalt not die: die for adultery ! 


He then makes ſome very ſevere reflections on the hypo- 
criſy of lewd and abandoned women, and adds, © Fie, | 
«& fie, fie; pah, pah ; Give me an ounce of civet, good 
« apothecary, to ſweeten my imagination :” and as 
every object ſeems to be preſent to the eyes of the luna- 
tic, he thinks he pays for the drug; there's money 
for thee !” Very ſtrong and lively alſo is the imagery | 
in a ſucceeding ſpeech, where he thinks himſelf viewing} 


his ſubjeQs punithed by the proper officer : 
Thou raſcal bedel, hold thy bloody hand : 


Why doſt thou laſh that whore? ſtrip thy own back; 


Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe ker in that kind 
For which thou whip'ſt her! 


This circumſtance leads him to refle& on the efficacy of | 


rank and power, to conceal and palliate profligacy and 
injutice ; and this fine ſatire is couched in two different 


metaphors, that are carried on with much propriety and | 


Through 


elegance: 


His friend and adherent GL o'sTE R, having been lately | 
deprived of fight, enquires if the voice he hears is not the] 
voice of the king: Lear inſtantly catches the word, 
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Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 


We are moved to find that Lx az has ſome faint know- 
edge of his old and faithful courtier : 


If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
| know thee well enough; thy name is Glo'ſter : 


The advice he then gives him is very affecting: 


Thou muſt be patient ; we came crying hither : 
Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We wawle and cry WE 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great ſtage of fools !————— 


This tender complaint of the miſeries of human life bears 
ſo exact a reſemblance with the following paſſage of 
LucRETIUS, that I cannot forbear tranſcribing it: 


Vagituque locum Iugubri complet, ut equum eft, 
Cui tantum in vita reſtet tranſire malorum, 


Then with diſtreſsful cries he fills the room, 
Too ſure preſages of his future doom. DRVYDEN. 


[tis not to be imagined that our author copied from the 
Roman ; on ſuch a ſubject it is almoſt impoſſible but that 
two perſons of genius and ſenſibility muſt feel and think 
aixe, LEAR drops his moralities and meditates revenge: 


t were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 
A troop of horſe with felt. I'll put't in proof; 
And when I've ſtolen upon theſe ſons- in- law, 


Then kill, kül, kill, kill, kill, kill. 


The expepient is well ſuited to the character of a lunatic, 
and the frequent repetitions of the word“ kill forcibly 
repreſent his rage, and defiie of revenge, and muſt affect 
a intelligent audience at 0: ce with pity and terror. At 
this inſtant CokDbELLA ſends one of get attendants to 
pviect her father from the danger with which ſhe is 
threatened by her ſiſters : the wretched king is fo ac- 


euſtomed to miſery, and ſo hopeleſs of ſuccour, that when 
Vol. II. NI a the 
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the meſſenger offers to lead him out, he imagines himſel 
taken captive and mortally wounded : 


No reſcue ? what a priſoner? T am e'en 
The nat'ral fool of fortune: ufe me well, 

You ſhall have ranſom. Let me have ſurgeons ; 
Jam cut to th' brains. 


CorDELI1Aa at length arrives; an opiate is adminiſter-F 


ed to the king, to calm the agonies and agitations of his 


mind; and a moſt intereſting interview enſues between 


this daughter that was ſo unjuſtly ſuſpected of diſſaffec- 
tion, and the raſh and miſtaken father. LE AR during his] 
ſlumber, has been arrayed in regal apparel, and is 
brought upon the ſtage in a chair, not iecovered from 
his trance. I know not a ſpeech more truly pathetic} 
than that of Cox DELIA when ſhe firſt ſees him: 


Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos'd againft the warring winds ? 


The dreadfulneſs of that night is expreſſed by a circum- 


ſtance of great humanity ; for which kind of ſtrokes 
SHAKESPEARE is as eminent as for his poetry: 
My very enemy's dog, =_ 
Tho? he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that night 
Againſt my fire. And waſt thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? 


Lr Ax begins to awake; but his imagination is itil. 
diſtempered, and his pain exquilite : 


You do me wrong to take me out o'th' grave. 
Thou art a foul in bliſs; but Jam bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead 


Wurx Cop ELIA in great afffiction aſks him if he 


knows her, he replies, 


You are a ſpirit, I know ; when did you die? 


This reply heightens her diſtreſs ; but his ſenſibility be- | 
 ginning to return, ſlie kneels to him, and begs his be- 


nediction. 
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edition. J hope I have no readers that can peruſe kis 
wer without tears: a 


Pray do not mock me: 

[am a very fooliſh fond old man, 

Fourſcore and upward ; and to deal plainly, 

fear I am not in my perfect mind. - 

W Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this man; 
niſter- vet I am doubtful : for Pm mainly ignorant, 

of his What place this is. Do not laugh at me; 

tween For as Iam a man, I think this lady | 
affec- To be my child CorDELiA,—— 


umfe n 


* 
3 


—_ The humility, calmneſs and ſedateneſs of this ſpeech, 
** poſed to the former rage and indignation of LEA R, is 
chene y calculated to excite commiſeration. Struck with 
nc le remembrance of the injurious ſuſpicion he had che- 
5 nhed againft this favourite and fond daughter, the poor 
eg d man entreats her not to weep,” and tells her that if 
; .ſ has prepared poiſon for him, he is ready to drink 
li; for I know,” ſays he, © you do not, you 
cun- 3 love me, after my cruel uſage of you: your 
rokes MI fiters have done me much wrong, of which I have 
= ome faint remembrance: vou have ſome cauſe to 
hate me, they have none.“ Being told that he is not 
ut France but in his own ee he anſwers haſtily, 
er, nd in connection with that leading idea which I have 
| tfore inſiſted on, Do not abuſe me” and adds, 
wth a meekneſs and contrition that are very pathetic, 
fil pray now forget and forgive; I am old, and fooliſh.” 
ki cone La is at laſt ſhin : the lamentations of LE AX 
1 extremely tender and affecting; and this accident is 
b ſevere and intolerable, that it again deprives him of 
ti intellect, which ſeemed to be returning. 
His laſt ſpeech, as he ſurveys the body, conſiſts of 
W'ich ſimple reflections as nature and ſorrow dictate: 
if he Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat have liſe, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come no more; 
Never, never, never, never, never! 
y be- rte heaving and ſwelling of his heart 1 is deſcribed by a 
s be- Wit expreſſive circ umſtance: 
tion. | M 2 Pray 
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Pray you undo this button. Thank you, Sir: onviction 
Do you ſee this? Look on her, look on her lips, lied, is! 
Look there, look there—— | (died veffed.“ 

1 sHALL tranſiently obſerve, in concluſion of the(M uenced 
remarks, that this drama is chargeable with conſiderab] MI every 
imperfections. The plot of EpMunD againſt his bro e comm. 
ther, which diſtracts the attention, and deſtroys Hud with 
unity of the fable; the cruel and horrid extinction de world 
GLos'TER's eyes, Which ought not to be exhibited of lh appro 
the ſtage ; the utter improbability of GLo's Te x's ima already 
Lining, though blind, that he had leaped down Dovef hunſeit ha 
cliff; and ſome paſſages that are too turgid and full o "1 #5 We 
ſtrained metaphors; are faults which the warmeſt adinif tipoled t 
rers of SHAKESPEARE will find it difficult to excuſe. to prov 
know not, alſo, whether the cruelty of the daughters if of charaCl 
not painted with circumſtances too ſavage and unnatural virtue 
for it is not ſufficient to ſay, that this monſtrous barbaR crevinſpe 
rity is founded on hiſtorical tuth, if we recollect ti termin 
juſt obſervation of BoiLe av, | = oh 
Le ray peut quelquefois wetre pas &vraiſemblable. 3 5 Fa 
Some truths may be too ſtrong to be believed. s I hay 

. Sor ol inorg th 

| | | eepravity 
FF 

| | | unbitou: 
No. 122. Tueſday, January 8, 1754. regen 
— | — Ways CC 

Jam protera | Wo Ciſſo!: 

Fronte petet Lalage maritum Hog te thoug] 
5 te diſcov 


The maid whom now you court in vain, | 
Will quickly run in queſt of man. 


retired t 
intend its 


CIRCUMSTANCES have becn admitted as evi 


rendered 

HAVE before remarked, that © to abſtain iro pable of 

*© the appearance of evii,” is a precept in that lav the enem 

which has every charaQteriftic of Divinity ; and Turrn 

have in more than one of theſe papers, eadeavoured / Mgin a. 
enforce the practice of it, by an illuſtration of its excel known, 

lence and importance. hy. vithout 


dencel 
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[122 guilt, even when death has been the conſequence of 
WM .nviction : and a conduct by which evil is ſtrongly im- 


bs, Whiicd, is little pernicious than that by which it is ex- 
(died veſſed. With reſpect to ſociety, as far as it can be in- 
ff theeMfucnced by example, the effect of both is the ſame ; 
derah br erery man encourages the practice of that vice which 
iis bro e commits in appearance, though he avoids it in fact: 
ys the nd with reſpect to the individual, as the eſteem of 
tion of ite world is a motive to virtue, only leſs powerful than 
ited ole approbation of conſcience, he, who knows that he 
s imo WM 6already degraded by the imputation of guilt, will find 
Dore binſeit half diſarmed when he is aſſailed by temptation ; 
full ofM ind 25 we will have leſs to loſe, he will, indeed, be leſs 
t adn dpofed to reſiſt. Of the ſex, whoſe levity is moſt like- 
uſe po provoke cenſure, it is eminently true, that the loſs 
hters ef character by imprudence frequently induces the loſs 
natural ek virtue: the ladies therefore, ſhould be proportionably 
barbal d crerinſpect; as to thoſe, in whom folly is moſt likely 
ect th terminate in guilt, it is certainly of moſt importance 
obe wiſe. | 
% Luis ſubject has irreſiſtibly obtruded itſelf upon my 
' WM nind in the ſilent hour of meditation, becauſe, as often 
s! have reviewed the ſcenes in which I have mixed 
So: ol inorg the buſy and the gay, I have obſerved, that a 
eepravity of manners, a licentious extravagance of dreſs 
N. ad behaviour, are become almoſt univerſal; virtue ſeems 


umbitious of a reſemblance to vice, as vice glories in the 
G&formities which ſhe has been uſed to hide. 

A DECENT timidity and modeſt reſerve, have been 
aways conſidered as auxiliaries to beauty; but an air 


be thought graceful or polite : chaſtity, which uſed to 
be diſcovered in every geſture and mo! look, 1s now 
retired to the breaſt, and is found only by thoſe who 
mend its deſtruction; as a general when the town is ſur- 
rendered retreats to the citadel, which is always leſs ca- 
pable of defence when the outworks are poſſeſſed by 


the enemy. | 


| Hot 


in fron 
at law 
J and | 
ured td 


S gin and the proſtitute ; if they are not otherwiſe 
s excel 


known, they may ſhare the box and the drawing-room 
without diſtinRion, The ſame faſhion which takes away 
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the veil of modeſty, will neceſſarily conceal lewdneſs: 
and honour and ſhame will loſe their influence, becauſel 
they will no longer diſtinguiſh virtue from vice. Gene- 
ral cuſtom, perhaps, may be thought an effeQual ſecu- 
rity againſt general cenſure ; but it will not always lullf 
ihe ſuſpicions of jealouſy ; nor can it familiarize any 
beauty without deſtroying its influence, or diminiſh the! 
prerogatives of a huſband without weakening his attach-f 


ment to his wife. | 


Tur exceſs of every mode may be declined without! 
remarkable ſingularity ; and the ladies, who ſhould even 
dare to be ſingular in the picſent defection of taite, 
would proportionably increaſe their power and ſecutef 


their happineſs, 


I xNow that in the vanity and the preſumption off 
youth, it is common to alledge the conſciouſneſs of inno- 
cence, as a reaſon for the contempt of cenſure ; and a f 
licenſe, not only for every freedom, but for every favour] 
except the laſt, This confidence can, perhaps, only be 
Tepielied by a ſenſe of danger; and as the perſons} 
_ whom I] with to warm, are moſt impatient declamati-f 

cn, and moſt ſuſceptible of pity, f 

in a ſtory; and Ihope the events will not only illuſtrate 


but impreſs the precept which they contain. 


FLAVILLA, juſt as ſhe had entered her fourteenth] 
year, was left an orphan to the care of her mother, in} 
ſuch circumſtances as diſappointed all the hopes which 
her education had encouraged. Her. father, who lived in 
great elegance upon the ſalary of a place at court, died 
ſuddenly, without having made any proviſion for his} 
family, except an anauity of one hundred pounds, which | 
he had purchaſed for his wife with part of her marriage 


portion, nor was he poſſeſſed of any property, except 


the furniture of a large houſe in one of the new {quares | 


an equipage, a few jewels, and ſome plate. . 
Tre greater part of the furniture and the equipage 


were fold to pay his debts ; the jewels which were not 


of great value, and ſome uſeful pieges of the plate, were 
reſerved ; and FLAVILLA reinoved with her mother in- 
to lodgings. | 


* n 


ces, they did not immediately loſe their rank, They il 
| 


will addreſs them 


Bur notwithſtanding this change in their ciccumſtar- | 
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ſtil viſited by a numerous and polite acquaintance; and 
though ſome gratiſied their pride by aſſuming an appear- 
ance of pity, and rather inſulted than alleviated their 
diſtreſs by the whine of condolance, and a minute com- 
pariſon of what they had loſt whith what they poſſeſſed; 
yet from others they were continually receiving preſents, 
which ſtill enabled them to live with a genteel frugality; 
they were ſtill conſidered as people of faflvion,' and treat- 
ed by thoſe of a lower claſs with diſtant reſpect. | 
FLAVILLA thus continued to move in a {ſphere te 
ich the had no claim; ſhe was perpetually ſurrounded 
with elegance and ſplendor, which the caprice of others, 


ice the rod of an enchanter, could diſſipate ina moment, 


and leave her to regret the loſs of enjoyments, which 
me could neither hope to obtain nor ceaſe to deſire. Of 
thie, however, FLAVILLA had no dread. . She was re- 
markably tall for her age, and was celebrated not only 
for her beauty but her wit,; theſe qualifications the con- 
idered, not only as ſecuring whatever the enjoyed by 
the favour of others, but as a pledge of poſſeſſing them 
in her own right by an advantageous marriage. Thus 
the viſion that danced before her, derived ſtability from 
the very vanity which it flattered ; and ſhe had as little 
apprehenſion of diſtreſs, as diffidence of her own power 
to pleaſe. pe. 1 

THERE was a faſhionable levity in her carriage and 
ciſcourſe, which her mother, who knew the danger of 
her ſtuation, laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with anger, 
and ſometimes with tears, 'but always without ſucceſs. 
FLAVILL a was ever ready to anſwer, that ſhe neither 
did or faid any taing of which ſhe had - reaſon to be 
aihamed ; and therefore did not know why ſhe ſhould 
be reſtrained, except in mere courteſy to envy whom 
it was an honour to provoke, or to ſlander whom it 


was a Cifgrace to fear. In proportion as FLAVILLA was 


more flattered and careſſed, the influence of her mo- 


ther became leſs ; and though ſhe always treated her 


with reſpe& from a point of good breeding, yet ſhe 


ſecreily deſpiſed her maxims and applauded her own 
conduct. * 


FLAVILLA at eighteen was a celebrated toaſt; and 
among othef gay viſitants who frequented hen tea- table, 
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272 The ADVENTURER. No. 12, | 
was CLoD1o, a young baronet, who had juſt taken 
poſſeſſion of his title and eſtate. There were many 
particulars in CLoD1o's behavour, which encouraged 
FLAVILLA to hope that ſhe ſhould obtain him for a 
hufband : but ſhe ſuffered his aſſiduities with ſuch ap- 
parent pleaſure, and his familiarities with fo little re. 
ferve, that he ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his intention, 
and make her what he thought a very genteel propoſal 
of another kind: but whatever were the artifices with 
which it was introduced, or the terms in which it was 
made, FLAV1LLA rejected it with the utmoſt indigna- $ 
tion and diſdain. CLoDp10, who, notwithſtanding his | 
youth, had long known and often practiſed the arts of 
ſeduction, gave way to the ftorm, threw himſelf at her 
feet, imputed his offence to the phrenzy of his paſſion, | 
flattered her pride by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion and 
extravagant praiſe, intreated her pardon, aggravated | 
his crime, but made no mention of atonement by 
marriage. This particular, which FLAVILLA did not 
fail to remark, ought to have determined her to ad- 
mit him no more: but her vanity and her ambition were 
ſtill predomirant, ſhe ftill hoped to ſucceed in her pro- 
ject, CL op1o's offence was tacitly forgiven, his viſits | 
were permitted, his familiarities were again ſuffered, | 
and his hopes revived, He had long entertained an } 
opinion that ſhe loved him, in which, however, it is } 
probable, that his own vanity and her indiſcretion con- 
curred to deceive him; but this opinion, though it 
implied the ſtrongeſt obligation to treat her with gene- 
roſity and tenderneſs, only determined him again to at- 
tempt her ruin, as it encouraged him with a probability 
of ſucceſs. Having, therefore, reſolved to obtain her 
as a miſtreſs, or at once to give her up, he thought he 
had little more to do, than to convince her that he had 
taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtify it by ſome plauſible ſo- 
pPhiſtry, and give her ſome time to deliberate upon 2 
final determination. With this view he went a ſhort 
joumey into the country; having put a letter into her 
hand at parting, in which he acquainted her, That 
he had often reflected, with inexpreſſible regret, up- 
on her reſentment of his conduct in a late inſtance ; 
but that the delicacy and the ardour of his affection 
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« were inſuperable obſtacles to his, marriage: that 
here there was no liberty, there could be no hap- 
« pineſs: that he ſhould become indifferent to the en- 
« dearments of love, when they could no longer be 
« diftinguiſhed from the officiouſneſs of duty: that 
„ while they were happy in the poſſeſſion of each other, 
« jt would be abſurd to ſuppoſe they would part; and 


4 that it this happineſs ſhould ceaſe, it would not only 
« enſure but aggravate their mifery to be inſeparably 


united: but this event was leſs probable, in pro- 
portion as their cohabitation was voluntary; but that 
« he would make ſuch proviſion for her upon the 
* contingency, as a wife would expect upon his death. 
4 He conjured her not to determine under the influ- 
« ence of prejudice and cuſtom, but according to the 
« laws of reaſon and nature. After mature delibera- 
„tion, ſaid he, remember that the whole value of my 
life depends upon your will. I do not requeſt an 


« explicit conſent, with whatever tranſport I might 
« behold the lovely confuſion which it might produce. 


© ] ſhall attend you in a few days, with the anxiety, 
though not with the 
for the deciſion of his judge. If my viſit is admit- 


„ted, we will never part; if it is rejected, I can ſee 


you no more,” 
M- N- -l. E. RI RD, 


No. 124. Saturday, January 21, 1734. 


Inc edis per ig nes 4 
Suppofitos cineri doloſo. 5 Ho R. 
With heedleſs feet on fires you go, 
That hid in treacherous aſhes glow. 


LAVILLA had too much underſtanding as 
well as virtue, to deliberate a moment upon this 
propoſal, She gave immediate orders that CLopio 


mould be admitted no more. But this letter was a 
temptation to gratify her vanity, which ſhe could not 


hiſt ; ſhe ſhewed it firſt to her mother, and then to the 
M 5 | . whole 
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whole tircle of her female acquaintance, with all the ex- 


ultation of a hero who expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy af 
the wheels of his chariot in a triumph; ſhe conſidered: 


as an indiſputable evidence of her virtue, as a reproof of 


all who had dared to cenſure the levity of her condud, 
and a licence to continue it without apology or reſtraint, | 


Ir happened that FLaviLLa, ſoon after this acci- 


dent, was ſeen in one of the boxes at the play houſe by 
MeERrCaToR, a young gentleman who had ;uſt teturn- 


ed from his firſt voyage as captain of a large ſhip in the 
Levant Trade, which had been purchaſed for him by 


his father, whoſe fortune enabled him to make a gen- 
teel proviſion for five ſons, of whom Mercator was 
the youngeſt, and who expected to ſhare bis eſtate, | 


which was perſonal, in equal p:oportions at his death. 


Mexcartor was captivated with her beauty, but 


dilcoviaged by the ſplendor of her appearance, and 


the rank of her company. He was urged rather by | 
curioſity than hope, to enquire who the was; and he | 


ſoon gained ſuch a knowledge of her ciicumſtances, as 
relieved him from deſpair. | 
As he knew not how to get admiſſion to her com- 


pany, and had no deſign upon her virtue; he wrote ia 


the firſt ardor of his paſſion to her mother ; giving a 
- faithful account of his fortune and dependance, and 
entreating that he might be permitted to viſit FLa- 

VILLA 25S a Candidate for her affection. The old lady, 

after having made ſome enquiries, by which the ac- 

count that MERCATOR had given her was confiimed, 

ſent him an invitation and received his firſt viſit alone. 

She told him, that as FLAVILLA had no fortune, and 

as a conſiderable part of his own was dependant upon 

his father's will, it would be extremely imprudent to 

endanger the diſappointment of his expectations, by a 
marriage which would make it more neceſſacy that 
they ſhould be fulfilled ; that he ought, therefore, 
to obtain his father's conſent, before any other ſtep was 
taken, leſt he ſhould be embarraſſed by engagements 
which young perions almoſt inſenſibly contract, whole 
complacency in each other is continually gaining 
ftrength by frequent viſits and converſation. Tc this 

couniel, fo ſalutary and perplexing, MExcATOR Was 
| | heſitating 
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heſitating what to reply, when FLAvILLA came in, an 


accident which he was now only ſolicitous to improve. 


FLAVILLA, was not diſpleaſed either with his perſon or 
his addreſs ; the frankneſs and gaiety of her diſpoſition 
ſoon made him forget that he was a firanger ; a con- 
verſation commenced, during which they became yet 
more pleaſed with each other; and having thus ſur- 
mounted the difficulty of a firſt viſit, he thought no 
more of the. the old lady, as he believed her auſpices 
were not neceſſary to his ſucceſs, | = 

His yiſits were often repeated, and he became every 
hour more impatient of delay: he preſſed his ſuit with 
that contagious ardour, which is caught at every glance, 
and produces the conſent which it ſolicits. At the ſame 
time, indeed, a tought of his father would intervene 3 
but being determined to gratify his wiſhes at all events, 
he concluded with a ſagacity almoſt univerſal on thoſe 
occaſions, that, of two evils, to marry without his con- 
ſent was leſs, than to marry againſt it; and one eveing, 
after the lovers had ſpent the afternoon by themſelves, 
they went out in a kind of frolic, which MERCATOR 
had propoſed in the vehemence of his paſſion, and to 
which FLAvILLa had conſented in the giddineſs of her 
indiſcretion, and were married at May Fair. 

In the firſt interval of recollection after this precipt- 
tate ſtep, Mx RC AT OR conſidrered, that he ought to be 
the firfl that acquainted his father of the new alliance 
which had been made in his family: but as he had not 
fortitude enough to do it in perſon, he expeſſed it in the 
beſt terms he could conceive by a letter; and after ſuch 
an apology for his conduct as he had been uſed to make 
to himſelf, he requeſted t, at he might be permitted to 
preſent his wife for the parental benediction, which 
alone was wanting to.compleat his felici:y, | 

Tnz old gentleman, whoſe chaiacter | cannot better 
expreſs than in the faſhionable piraſe which has been 
contrived to palliate falſe principles and diff»iute man- 
ners, had been a gay man, and was well acquainted 
with the town. He had often heard FLAVILLA toaſted 
by rakes of quality, and had often ſeen her at public 
places. Her beauty and her dependance, the gaiety of 


her weſs, the multitude of her admirers, the levity of 
her 


Mr RCATOk's letter, he curſed him for a fool, who had 


been gulled by the artifices of a ſtrumpet to ſcreen her 
from publick infamy by fathering her children, and ſe- 


cure her from a priſon by appropriating her debts. In 


an anſwer to his letter, which he wrote only to gratify } 
his reſentment, he told him, that “ if he had taken | 
„ FLAVILLA into keeping, he would have overlooked | 
„it; and if her extravagance had diſtreſſed him, he | 
«© would have ſatisfied his creditors ; but that his mar- 
s riage was not to be forgiven; that he ſhould never 
have another ſhilling of his money; and that he was 
„ determined to fee him no more.” MERCATOR, who 


was more provoked by this outrage than grieved at his 


loſs, diſdained to reply; and believing that he had now | 
moſt reaſon to be offended, could not be perſuaded to 


ſolicit a reconciliation. 
He hired a genteel apartment for his wife of an up- 


holfterer, who, with a view to lett lodgings, had taken | 
and furniſhed a large houſe gear Leiceſter- fields, and in 


about two months left her to make another voyage. 


He had received viſits of congratulations from her 


numerous acquaintance, and had returned them as a 


: pledge of his defire that they ſhould be repeated. But 


a remembrance of the gay multitude, which while he 
was at home had flattered his vanity, as ſoon as he 


was abſent alarmed his ſuſpicion : he had, indeed, no | 


3 cauſe of jealouſy; hut his anxiety, aroſe mere- 
y from a ſenſe of the temptation to which ſhe was expoſ- 
ed and the impoſſibility of his ſuperintending her conduct. 
In the mean time FLAVILLA continued to flutter 
round the ſame giddy circle, in which ſhe had ſhone fo 
long; the number of her viſitants was rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed, the gentlemen attended with yet greater 

| 0 aſſiduity, 
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her conduct, and all the ci cumſtances of her ſitutation, | 
had ccncurred to render her character ſuſpected, and 
he was diſpoſed to judge of it with yet leſs charity, | 
when ſhe had offended him by marrying his fon, whom | 
he conſidered as diſgraced and impoveriſhed, 'and whoſe | 
misfortune, as it was irretrievable, he reſolved not to 
alleviate but increaſe ; a reſolution, by which fathers, 
who have fooliſh and diſobedient ſons, uſually diiplay | 
their own kindneſs and wiſdom. As ſoon as he had read | 
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a7.cuity, and ſhe continued to encourage their civilities 
by the lame indiſciect familiarity: the was one night at 
the matGuerade, and another at an opera; fometimes 
at a roui, and fouetimes rambling witt. a party of plea- 


ſure in ſhort excurſions fron: town ; ſhe came home 


ſometimes at midr:ight, ſometimes in the morning, and 
ſon etimes ſhe was abient ſeveral nights together. 

Tuis conduct was the cauſe of much ſpeculation 
and uneaſineſs to the good man and woman of the houſe. 


At firſt they uſpected that FLAVILLA was n. better 


than a woman ot pleaſure ; and that the perion who 
had hired the lodging for her as his wife, and had difap- 


peared upon pretence of a voyage to ſea, had been em- 


pio ed to in poſe upon them, by concealing her cha- 
racer, in order to obtain ſuch accommodation for her 
23 the could not ſo eaſily have procured if it had been 
known: but as theſe ſuſpicions made them watchful 
and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſcovered, that many ladies 
by whom ſhe was viſited were of good character and 
faſhion, Her concuct, however, ſuppoſing her to be a 
wife was ſtill inexcuſable, and ſtill endangered their 
credit and ſubſiſtence ; hints were often dropped by the 
neighbours to the diſadvantage of her charaQer ; and 


an elderly maiden lady, who lodged in the ſecond floor, 


had given warning; the family was diftu;bed at all hours 


in the night, and the door was crowded all day with 


meſſengers and viſitants to FLAVILLA. 

Onz day, therefore, the good woman took an op- 
portunity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt diſtant 
and reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt diffldence and 
caution, She told FLaviLLa, that ſhe was a fine 
* young lady, that her huſband was abroad, and ſhe kept 


a great deal of company, and that the world was cen- 


* ſorious: ſhe wiſhed that leſs occaſion for ſcandal was 
given; and hoped to be excuſed the liberty ſhe had 
* taken, as ſhe might be ruined by thoſe ſlanderers which 
* could have no influence upon the great, and which, 
therefore, they were not ſolicitous to avoid.“ This 
addreſs however ambiguous, and however gentle, was 
eaſily underifiood, and fiercely reſented. FLAvILLa, 
proud of her virtue, and impatient to controvl, would 
haye deſpiſed the counſel of a philoſopher, if it had im- 


plied 
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nat her peril.” 


ed to give him varng. 


Mz&xcaTor's voyage was proſperous ; and after an 
abſence of about ten months he came back. The wo- 
man, to whom her huſband left the whole management 
of the lodgings, and who peiſiſted in her purpoſe, ſoon | 
Mexrca-} 
ron, as his part of the contract had been punQually | 
fulfilled, thought he had fome cauſe to be offended, and | 
inſiſted to know her reſaons for compelling him to leave | 
her houſe. Theſe his hoſtefs, who was indeed a friend- 
ly woman, was very unwilling to give; and as he per- 
ceived that ſhe evaded his queſtion, he became more 
After much heſitation, 
vehich perhaps had a worfe effect than any tale which 
mal:ce could have invented, the told him, that“ Madam 
kept a great deal of company, and often ſtaid out 
«© very late; that the had always been ufed to quiet 
* and regularity ; and was determined to lett her apart- 


found an opportunity to put it in execution. 


folicitous to obta'n an anſwer. 


* ment to ſome perſon in a niore private ſtation“ 


Ar this account Mz «car on changed countenance ; | 
for he inferred from it juſt as much mo e than truth, as 
After ſome moments o ſuſ- | 
penſe, he conjured her to conceal nonthing from bin, 
Which convinced her that the had a- 
ready ſaid too much. She then eſſ ted him, that“ he 
© had noreafon to be alarmed ; for tat ſhe had no ex- 


he believed it to be lets. 


with an enotii:: 


© ception to his lady, but hoſeè gaietjes which her ſta- 
cc 1 ? * 15 15 4; -1 : Tr a * 60 * Me — 
tion and the faſhian fuflictenatly authorized. ER 


caror's fifp'cions, however, were not wholly re- 
moved; and he began io think he had found a con- 
fidante whom it w vid be his intereſt to tru! © he 


therefore, in the foliy of his jealouſy, es: 
| wo 
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plied an impeachment of her eonduct; before a perſon 
o much her inferior, therefore, the was under no re- 
!traint ; ſhe anſwered with a mixture of contempt and 
indignation, that © thoſe only who did not know her, 
would dare to take any liberty with her character; 
and warned her to piopagate no ſcandalous report 
FLAVILLA immediately roſe from her 
ſeat, and the woman departed without reply, though | 
the was ſcarce leſs offended than her lodger, and from 
that moment ſhe determined when Mz RCA ror return- } 
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«© he had ſome doubts concerning bis wife, which it 
« was of the utmoſt importance to his honour and his 
« peace to reſolve : be intreated that he might conti- 
nue in the apartment another year; that as he ſhould 
« again leave the kingdom in a thort time, the would 
«* ſuffer no incident, which might confirm either his 
© hope or his fears, to eſcape her notice in his abſence ; 
„and that at his return ſhe would give him ſuch an 
« account as would at leait deliver him from the tor- 
e ment of ſuſpenſe, and determine his future con- 
duct.“ | 

THERE is no ſophiftry more general, than that by 
which we juftify a buſy and ſcruplous enquiry after 
ſecrets, which to diſcover is to be. wretched without 
hope of redreſs; and no ſervice to which: others are ſo 
cally engaged as to aſſiſt in the ſcarch. To commu- 
nicate ſuſpicions of matrimonial infidelity, eſpecially 
to a huſband, is, by a ſtrange mixture of folly and ma- 
lienity, deemed not only an act of juſtice but of friend- 
ſhip ; though it is too late to prevent an evil, which, 
wharever be its guilt, can diffuſe wretchedneſs only in 
proportion as it is known. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the general kindneſs of MERCATOR's confidante 
was on this occaſion overborne; ſhe was flattered by 
the truſt that had been placed in her, and the power 
with which ſhe was inveſted; the confented to Mr R- 
caror's propoſal ; and promiſed, that the would with 
the utmoſt fidelity execute her commiſſion. 

MencaToOR, however, concealed his ſuſpicions from 
his wife; and, indeed, in her pretence they were for 
rotten. Her manner of life he began ſeriouſly to diſ- 
approve ; but being weil acquainted with her temper, 
in which great ſweetneſs was blended with a high 
ſpirit, he would not embiiter the p'caſure of a ſhort 
ſtay by altercation, chiding and tears: but when her 
mind was melted into tenderneſs at his departu:e, he 
claſped her in an extaſy of foncnefs to his boſom, and 
intreated her to behave with referve and citcumſpection; 
„ becauſe,” ſaid he, I know that my father keeps a 
* watchful eye upon your conduct, which may, there- 
* fire, confum or remove his diſpleaſure, and either 


intercept or beitow ſuch an increaſe, of my fortune as 
140 — 
vill 
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LY 


*© otherwiſe ſo often return, and ina ſhort time unite us 


to part no more,” To this caution ſhe bad then no 


power to reply ; and they parted with mutual proteſta- 


tions of unalterable love. 


Ge beg doe ehe de ehe dex de dee we eg dee 
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A ſober man, like thee, to change his life ! 


W kat fury could poſſeſs thee with a wite ? Dave, | 


LAVILLA, ſoon after the was thus left in a kind | 
of widowhood a ſecond time, found herſelf with 
child, and within ſomewhat leſs than eight months after } 
MzxcaTor's return from his firſt voyage, the happen- 
ed to ſtumble as ſhe was going up ſtairs, and being im- 
mediately taken ill was brought to bed before the next 


morning. The child, though its birth had been pre- 


cipitated more than a month, was not remarkably ſmall, | 


nor had any infirmity which endangered his life. 


Ir was now neceſſary, that the vigils of whiſt and | 
the tumults of balls and viſits ſhould, for a while, be | 


ſuſpended ; and in this interval of languor and retire- 
ment FLaviLLa firſt became thoughttul. 


parted, which made an indelible impreſſion upon her 


mind, though it had produced no alteration in her con- 
duct: notwithſtanding the manner in which it was ex- 


pen, and the reaiun upon which it was Founded, ſhe 
egan to fear that it might have boen ſecretly prompted 
by jealouſy. The birth, therefore, of her fiſt child 
in his abſence, at a time when, if it had not been pre- 
mature, it could not poſſibly have been his, was an 
accident which greatly alarmed her: but there was 


yet another, for which it was ſtill leſs in her power | 


to account, and which, therefore, alarmed. her ſtill ow: 
- * 
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will prevent the pangs of ſeparation which mug | 


Uxorem, Po/tume, ducis 9 : e | 
Dic gua Tiſiphone, quibus exagitare colubris ® Ty | 


She often |} 
reflected upon MEercaror's caution when they laſt 
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Ir happened that ſome civilities which ſhe received 
from a lady who fat next her at an opera, and whom 
he had never ſeen before, introduced a converſation, 
which ſo much delighted her, that ſhe gave her a preſ- 
ing invitation to viſit her: this invitation was accept- 
ed, and in a few days the viſit was paid. FLAVILLA 
was not leſs pleaſed at the ſecond interview, than the 
had been at the firſt ; and without making any other en- 
quiry concerning the lady than where the lived, took 
the firſt opportunity to wait on her. The apartment 
in which ſhe was received was the ground floor of an 
elegant houſe, at a ſmall diftance from St. James's. It 
happened that FLAVILLA was placed near the window; 
and a party of the horſe guards riding through the 
ſtreet, the expected to ſee ſome of the royal family, and 
haſtily threw up the ſaſh. A gentleman who was paſ- 
ſing by at the fame inſtant, turned about at the noiſe of 
the window, and FLAVILLA no ſooner ſaw his face 
than ſhe knew him to be the father of MERCATOR. 
After looking firſt ſtedfaſtly at her, and then glancing 
his eyes at the lady whom ſhe' was viſiting, he affected 
2 contemptuous ſneer and went on. FLAaviLLa, who 
had been thrown into ſome confuſion, by the ſudden 


and unexpected fight of a perſon, whom ſhe knew con- 


ſdered her as the diſgrace of his family and the ruin 
of his child, now changed countenance, and haſtily re- 
tired to another part of the room: She was touched 
both with grief and anger at this ſilent inſult, of which 
however, ſhe did not then ſuſpe& the cauſe. It is, in- 
deed, probable, that the father of MERCATOR would 
no where have looked upon her with complacency ; 
but as ſoon as he ſaw her compaion, he recollected that 
he was the favourite miftreſs of an old courtier, and 
that this was the houſe in which he kept her in great 
ſplendor, though ſhe had been by turns a proſtitute to 
many others. It happened that FLaviLLa, ſoon after 
this accident, diſcovered the charaQer of her new ac- 
quaintance; and never remembered by whom the had 


been ſeen in her company, without the utmoſt regret. 


and apprehenſion. ” 
SHE now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and with 


more circumſpection. In the mean time her little boy, 
whom 
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pleaſures were now become domeſtic, yet the teared 


left that which had produced ſhould deſtroy them. 


After much deliberation, ſhe determined that the would 


conceal the child's age from its father; believing it pru- 
dent to prevent a ſuſpicion, which, however ill found- 
ed, it might be (dikcuirt to remove, as her juſtification] 
would depend wholly upon the teſtimony of her de- 
pendants ; and her mother's and her own would ne- 
ceſſarily become doubtful, when every one would have 
reaſon to conclude, that it would 4Ull have been the 


ſame ſuppoling the contrary to have been true. 


SUCH was the ftate of FLaviLta's mind, and her 
little boy was fix months old, when MurcarTo te- 
turned. She received him with joy, indeed, but it} 
was mixed with a viſible confuſion; their meeting was 
more tender, but on her part it was leſs chearful; ſhe 
ſmiled with inexpreſſible complacency, but at the ſame 
time the tears guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe was ſeiz- 
M RCATOR Caught the 
infection; and careſſed firſt his FLAVILLA, and then 
his boy, with an exceſs of ſondneſs and delight that 
before he had never expreſſed. The fight of the child 
made him more than ever wiſh a reconciliation with} 
his father; and having heard at his firſt landing, that 
he was dangeroufly ill, he determined to go immediately 
and attempt to fee him, promifing that he would retum 
He had inthe midft of his carefles, more} 
than once enquired the age of his ſon, but the queſtion} 
was eyaded ; of which, however, he took no notice, 20! 


ed with an univerſal tremor. 


140 ſupper. 


did it produce any ſuſpicion. 


Hz was now heſting to enquire after his father; but 


as he paſſed through the hall, he was officiouſſy laid 
hold of by his landlady. He was not much diſpoſed 


toenquire how ſhe had fulfilled his charge; but per- 


ceiving by her leoks that ſhe had ſomething to com- 


municate, which was at leaſt in her own opinion of 


importance, he ſuffered her to take him into her par- 


lour. She immediately ſhut the door, and * 
Im; 
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whom ſhe ſuckled, grew very: faſt ; and it could no 
longer be known by his appearance, that he had been 
born too ſoon. His mother frequently gazed at him 
till her eyes overflowed with tears; and though her 
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him, that ſhe had undertaken an office with reluQance 
which he had preſſed upon her; and that ſhe had done 
nothing in it to which he had not bound her by a pro- 
miſe ; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to communicate her 
diſcoveries; but that he was a worthy gentleman, and, 
indeed, ought to know them. She then told him, 
* that the child was born within leſs than eight months 
© after his laſt return from abroad; that it was ſaid to 
have come before its time, but that having preſſed 


* to ſce it the was refuſed.” This, indeed, was true, 


and confirmed the good woman in her tufpicion ; for 
FLAVILLA, Who. had ſtill reſented the freedom which 
ſhe had taken in her remonſtrance, had kept her at a 
great diſtance ; and the ſervants, to gratily the miſtieſs, 
neated her with the utmoſt inſolence and contempt. 

Ar this relation MERCATOR turned pale. He now 
tecollected, that his queſtion concerning the child's 
birth, had been evaded ; and concluded, that he had 
been ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and joy over a ſtiumpet 
and a baſtard, who had robbed him of his patrimony, 
his honour, and his peace. He ſtarted up with the fu- 
ious wildneſs of ſudden phrenzy; but ſhe with great 
difficulty prevailed upon him, not to leave the room. 
He fat down and remained ſome time motionleſs, with 
bis eyes fixed on the ground, and his hands locked in 
each other. In proportion as he believed his wife to 
be guilty, his tenderneſs for his father revived ; and he 
refolved, with yet greater zeal, to proſecute his purpoſe 
of immediately attempting a reconciliation, _ | 

In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, he went to the 
houſe ; where he learned that his father had died ear- 
ly in the morning, and that his relations were then 
alſembled to read his will, FuLvius, a brother of 
MExCaTOR'S mother, with whom he had always been 
2 favourite, happening to paſs from one room to ano- 
ther, heard his voice. He accoſted him with great ar- 
dor of friendſhip ; and, ſoothing him with expreſiions 
of condolance and affection, infilted to introduce him 
to the company. MERCaToR tacitly conſented : he was 
received at leaſt with civility by his brothers, and ſit- 
ung down among them the will was read. He ſeemed 

o 
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to liſten like the reſt; but was, indeed, muſing over 
the ſtory which he had juſt heard, and loſt in the ſpe- 
culation of his own wretchedneſs. He waked as from a 
dream, when the voice of the perſon who had been read- 
ing was ſuſpended; and ſinding that he could no longer 


contain himſelf, he ſtarted up and would have left the | 


company. 


Or the will which had been read before him, he 
knew nothing: but his uncle believing that he was 
moved with grief and refentment at the manner in | 
which be had been mentioned in it, and the bequett | 
only of a ſhilling, took him into another room; and 
to apologize for his father's unkindneſs, told him, that | 
the rc{eniment which he expreſſed at his marriage, 
was every day incieaſed by the conduct of his wife, 
whoſe character was now become notoriouſly infa- | 
mous ; for that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodgings ofa a 
known proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared to be well 
This account threw MERCATOR into 
another agony; from which he was, however, at length 
recovered by bis uncle, who, as the only expedient | 
by which he could retrieve his misfortune and ſooth 
his. diſtreſs, propoſed that he ſhould no more return | 
to his lodgings but go home with him; and that he 
would himſelf take ſuch meaſures with his wife, as 


cc 
cc 
cc 
40 


« acquainted,” 


could ſcarce fail of inducing her to accept of a ſeparate 


maintenance, aſſume another name, and trouble him | 
MrRCATOR, in the bitterneſs of his af- | 
fliction, conſented to this propoſal, and they went away 


no More. 


together. 


MzRcaToR, in the mean time, was expected by | 
FLAVII IA with the moſt tender impatience. She had 


put her little boy to bed, and decorated a ſmall room 
in which;they had been uſed to ſup by themſelves, and 


which ſhe had ſhut up in his abſence ; ſhe counted the 
moments as they paſſed, and liſtened to every carriage | 


and every ſtep that ſhe heard. Supper was now ready; 
her impatience was increaſed ; terror was at length 
mingled with regret, and her fondneſs was only buſied 
to afflict her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe feared, ſhe accuſed, ſhe 
apologized, and the wept. In the height of theſe ea- 
ger expectations and this tender diſtreſs, ſhe * 
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billet which MERCATOR had been perſuaded by his 
uncle to write, in which he upbraided her in the ſtrongeft 
terms with abuſing his confidence and diſhonouring his 
bed; “ of this,” he (iid, “ he had now obtained ſuffici- 
« ent proof to do juſtice to himſelf, and that he was 
« determined to ſee her no more.” 

To thoſe whoſe hearts have not already acquainted 
them with the agony which ſeized FLaviLL a upon the 
fight of this billet, all attempts to deſcribe it would be 
not only ineffectual but abſurd, Having paſſed the 
night without ſleep, and the next day without food, 
diſappointed in every attempt to diſcover what was be- 
come of MERCATOR, and doubting if ſhe ſhuuld have 
found him whether it would be poſſible to convince him 
of her innocence; the violent agitation of her mind 
produced a ſlow fever, which, before the conſidered it 
as a diſeaſe, the communicated to the child while ſthe 
cheriſhed it at her boſom, and wept over it as an or- 
phan whoſe life ſhe was ſuſtaining with her own. 

Ar TER MERCATOR had. been abſent about ten 
days, his uncle, having perſuaded him to accompany 
ſome friends to a country ſeat at the diftance of near 
fixty miles, went to his lodings in order to diſcharge 
the rent, and try what terms he could make with FLa- 
VILLA, whom he hoped to intimidate with threats of 
a proſecution and divorce ; but when he came, he found 
that FLAVILLAa was ſinking very faſt under her diſeaſe, 
and that the child was dead already. The woman of 
the houſe, in whoſe hands ſhe had juſt put her repeat- 
ing watch and ſome other ornaments as a ſecurity for 
her rent, was ſo touched with her diſtreſs, and fo firmly 
perſuaded of her innocence by the manner in which 
the addrefſed her, and the calm ſolemnity with which 
the abſolved thoſe by whom ſhe had been traduced, 
that as ſoon as ſhe diſcovered FuLvivus's buſineſs, ſhe 
threw herſelf on her knees, and intreated, that if he 
knew where MERCATOR was to be found, he would 
urge him to return, that if poſſible the life of FLavir- 
La might be preſerved, and the happineſs of both be 
reſtored by her juſtification, FuLvius, who ſtill ſuſ- 
pected appearances, or at leaſt was in doubt of the 
cauſe that had produced them, would not diſcover his 

nephew ; 
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nephew; but after much intreaty and expoſtulations 


at laſt engaged upon his honour for the conveyance of a 
"The woman, as ſoon as ſhe had obtained this 
promiſe, ran up and communicated it to FLAVvIIIA; 
who, when ſhe had recovered from the furprize and | 
tumult which it occaſioned, was fupported in her bed, | 


letter. 


and in about half an hour aſter many efforts and many 
intervals, wrote a ſhort billet, which was ſealed and 
put into the hands of Fo Lvlus. 

FuLvivs immediately incloſed and diſpatched it b 


the poſt, reſolving that in a queſtion ſo doubtful and of | 
ſuch importance, he would no farther interpoſe, | 
Mercator, who the moment he caſt his eye upon 
the letter, knew both the hand and ſeal, after pauſing a | 
few moments in ſuſpenſe, at length tore it open, and | 


read theſe words: 


Soc has been my folly, that, perhaps, I ſhould | 
„not be acquitted of guilt in any circumſtances, but | 
1 do not, therefore, but for 
The dear 
« infant, whoſe birth has undone me, now lies dead at 
„ my fide, a victim to my indiſcretion and your reſent- 
ment. I am ſcarce able to guide my pen. But I moſt } 
* earneſtly entreat to ſee you, that you may at leaſt | 
© have the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt my innocence | 


«© thoſe in which I write. 
your ſake, with them other than they are. 


« with the laſt ſigh, and ſeal our reconciliation on my 

lips while they are yet ſenũble of the impreſſion.” 
MercAiror, whom an earthquake would leſs have 
affected then this letter, felt all hi tenderneſs revive in 
a moment, and reflected with unutterable anguith upon 
the raſhneſs of his reſentment. A: the thought of his 
diſtance from London, he ſtarted as if he had felt a dag- 
ger in his heart : he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, with 
a look the: expreſſed at once an accuſation of himſelf 
and a peiition for her; and then ruſhing out of the 
honſe, without taking leave of any, or order ing a fer- 
vant to attend him, he took poſt horſes at a neighbour: 
ing inn, and in leis than ſix hou's was in Leiceſter- 
felds. But notwithſtand ing his ſpeed, he arrived too 
late; FLaviLlLa had ſuffered the laſt agony, and her 
ey cs could behold bim no more. Giief and diſappoint- 
ment, remorſe and deſpair now totally ſubverted his 
* reaſog, 
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eaſon. It became neceſſary to remove him by force 
rom the body; and after a confinement of two years 
n a mad-houſe, he died. | 

May every lady, on whoſe memory compaſſion 
all record theſe events, tremble to aſſume the levity 
of FLAVILL# ; for, perhaps, it is in the power of no 
mn in M xCcATOR's Circumſtances, to be lefs jealous 
hn MERCATOR. | 
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teriles nec legit arenas 
It caneret paucis, merſitque hoc pulvere verum, 
LuCax, 


Canſt thou believe the vaſt eternal mind 

as Cer to Syrts and Libyan ſands confin'd ? 

hat he would chuſe this waſte; this barren ground, 

o teach the thin inhabitants around, 
And leave this truth in wilds and deſarts drown'd ? 


HE RE has always prevailed among that part 
of mankind that addict their minds to ſpeculati- 
n, a propenfity to talk much of the delights of retire- 
rent; and fome moft pleaſing compoſitions produced 
nevery age, contain deſcriptions of the peace and hap- 
Iineſs of a country life. 
| Know not whether thoſe who thus ambitiouſly re- 
rat the praiſes of ſolitude, have always conſidered, 
oy much they depreciate mankind by declaring, that 
uhatever is excellent or deſirable is to be obtained by 
teparting from them; that the aſſiſtance which we may 
ire from one another, is not equivalent to the evils 
ich we have to fear; that the kindneſs of a few is 
Werbalanced by the malice of many; and that the pro- 
kition of ſociety is too dearly purchaſed, by encounter- 
ng ite dangers and enduting its oppreſſions. 
Tur s E ſpecious repteſentations of ſolitary happineſs, 


ſpread 


wowever opproborius to human nature, have fo far 
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ing ſome time an opportunity of retreat. 


tranſport them to rural tranquility, and die while the 


talk of doing what if they had lived longer they would 
But many likewiſe there are, either 
of greater reſolution or more credulity, who in earneſt 
try the ſtate which they have been taught to think thug 
ſecure fiom cares and dangers ; and retire to privacy 
either that they may improve their happineſs, increaſe] 


never have done. 


their knowledge, or exalt their virtue. 


Tur greater part of the admirers of ſolitude, as o 
all other claſſes of mankind, have no higher or remotet 
view, than the preſent gratification of their paſſions 
Of theſe ſome, haughty and impetuous, fly from 04 
ciety only becauſe they cannot bear to repay to other 
the regard which themſelves exact; and think no ſtate o 


life eligible, but that which places them out of the reac 


of cenſure or controul, and affords them opportuuitiey 
of living in a perpetual compliance with their own incl! 


nations, without the neceſlity of regulating their action 
by any other man's convenience or opinion. 

THERE are others of minds more delicate and ten 
der, eaſily offended by every deviation from rectitude 
ſoon diſguſted by ignorance or impe:tinence, and al 


ways expecting from the converſation of mankind, mort 
elegance, purity and truth than the mingled maſs of lit 


will eafily afford Such men are in haſte to retire fron 


groſſneſs, falſhood and brutality ; and hope to find if 


private habitations at leaſt a negative felicity, and ex 
emption fiom the ſhocks ard perturbations with whic 
public ſcenes are con:inually diſtreſſing them. 

Jo neither of theſe votaries will ſolitude afford tha 
content, which ſhe has been taught ſo laviſhly to pro 
miſe. The man of arrogance will quickly diſcovel 


that by eſcaping from his opponents he has loſt his fiat 
terers, that gie tn-{; is nothing where it is not ſeen 
and power nothing where it cannot be felt: and he 
whoſe facuities are employed in too cloſe an obſervatio 
of failings and defects, will fi. d his condition very ” 
Ts mende 
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ſpread their influence over the world, that almoſt every 
man delights his imagination with the hopes of obtain- 
Many in- 
deed, who enjoy retreat only in imagination, content. 
themſelves with believing, that another year will! 
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nended by transferring his attention from others to him- 
elf; he will probably ſoon come back in queſt of new 
objects, and be glad to keep his captiouſneſs employed 


on any character rather than his own. 

OrTHExs are ſeduced into ſolitude merely by the au- 
thority of great names, and expect to find thoſe charms 
in tranquility which have allured ſtateſmen and con- 
querors to the ſhade : theſe likewiſe are apt to wonder 
it their diſappointment, from want of conſidering, that 
thoſe whom they aſpire to imitate carried with them to 
their country ſeats minds full fraught with ſubjeQs of 
reflection, the conſciouſneſs of great merit, the memory 
of illuſtrious actions, the knowledge of important 
wents, and the ſeeds of mighty deſigns to be ripened 
by future meditation, Solitude was to ſuch men a re- 
kaſe from fatigue, and an opportunity of uſefulneſs. 
But what can retirement confer upon him, who having 
lone nothing can receive no ſupport from his own im- 
nortance, Who having known nothing can find no en- 
ertainment in reviewing the paſt, and who intending 
nothing can form no hopes from proſpects of the future: 
he can, ſurely, take no wiſer courſe, than that of loſing 
himſelf again in the croud, and filling the vacuities of 
his mind with the news of the dax. 

Oruers conſider ſolitude as the parent of philoſo- 
thy, and ret're in expectation of greater intimacies with 
ſcience, as N VMA repaired to the groves when he con- 
fired with EGRRIA. Theſe men have not always 
reaſon to repent. Some ſtudies require a continued pro- 
keution of the ſame train of thought, ſuch as is often 
nterrupted by the petty avocation of common life : 
ſometimes, likewiſe, it is neceſſary, that a multiplicity 
it objects be at once preſent to the mind; and every 
ing, therefore, muſt be kept at a diſtance, which may 
pe plex the memory, or diſſipate the attention. 
Bor though learning may be conſerred by ſolitude, 
application muſt be attended by general converſe. He 
ins learned to no purpoſe, that is not able to teach; 
id he will always teach unſucceſsfully, who cannot re- 
commend his ſentiments by his dition or addreſs. 

EVEN the acquifition of knowledge is often much 
actlitated by the advantages of ſociety : he that never 

Vol. II. N compares 
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think highly of his performances, becauſe he know 


not that others have equalled or excelled him. And! 
am afraid it may be added, that the ſtudent who with- 


draws hunſelf from the world, will ſoon feel that ar 


dour extinguiſhed. which praiſe or emulation had en- 
kindled, and take the advantage of ſecrecy to ſleep 


Tather than to labour. 


THERE remains yet another ſet of recluſes, whoſe 
intention intitles them to higher reſpect, and whoſe mo- 


tives deſerve a more ſerious conſideration. Theſe retire 


from the world, not merely to baſk in eaſe or gratify 
curioſity ; but that being diſengaged from common 


cares, they may employ more time in the duties of re- 
lIigien ; that they may regulate their actions with 
ſtricter vigilance, and purify their thoughts by more fre; 
quent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the miſts of mortality, 
I am far from preſuming myſelf, qualified to give direc- 


tions. On him that appears © to paſs through thingy 


© temporary,” with no other care than ** not to loſe 
finally the things eternal,” I look with ſuch venera- 
tion as inclines me to, approve his conduct in the whole, 
without a minute examination of its parts; yet I could 
never forbear to wiſh, that while vice is every day 
multiplying ſeducements, and ſtalking forth with more 
hardenec effrontery, virtue would not withdraw the in- 
fluence of her preſence, or forbear to aſſert her naturil 
dignity by open and undaunted perſeverance in the 
right. Piety practiſed in ſolitude, like the flower that 
blo-ms in the deſart, may give its fragrance to the 
winds of heaven, and delight thoſe unbodied ſpirits that 
ſurvey the works of GOD and the actions of men; but 
it beſtows no aſſiſtance upon earthly beings, and howev 
free from taints of impurity, yet wants the facred ſpler. 
dor of bene ficence. 
| Out 
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compares his notions with thoſe of- others, readily ac. 
quieices in his firſt thoughts, and very ſeldom diſcovery 
the objections which may be raiſed againſt his opinions; 
he, therefore, often thinks himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
truth, when he is only fondling an error long fince ex4 
ploded. He that has neither companions nor rivals il 
his ſtudies, will always applaud his own progreſs, and 
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2. 1261 
126. Ours MAKER, who, though he gave us ſuch varie- 
_y ac ties of temper and ſuch difference of powers yet de- 

iſcover 


ſigned us all for happineſs, undoubtedly intended, that 


5 ve ſhould obtain that happineſs by different means. 

R on oh Some are unable to reſiſt the temptations of importu- 
men nity, or the impetuoſity of their own paſſions incited 
Ivals in 


by the force of preſent temptations : of theſe it is un- 
doubtedly the duty, to fly from enemies which they 
cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm of ſoli- 


eſs, and 


e know 


And W tude, that virtue which is too tender to endure the 
10 with. tempeſts of public liſe. But there are others, whoſe 
| that ar pailions grow more ſtrong and irregular in p ĩvacy; and 
had en 1, cannot maintain an uniform tenor of virtue, but 


to ſleep by expoſing their manners to the public eye, and aſſiſting 


me admonit ions of conſcience with the fear of infamy : 
„ whole fr ſuch it is dangerous to exclude all witneſſes of their 
noſe mol conduct, till they have formed ftrong habits of virtue, 
ele rette and weakened their paſſions by frequent victories. But 
r grail i there is a higher order of men ſo inſpirited with ardour, 
comma and fo fortifed with reſolution, that the world paſſes 
5 of before them without influence or regard: theſe ought to 
a WI conſider themſelves as appointed the guardians of man- 
ore fre kind ; they are placed in an evil world, to exaibit public 

; examples of good life; and may be faid, when they 
ortalitf oY withdraw to ſolitude, to deſert the ſtation which Px o- 
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The wits of old he praifes and admires. 


T is very remarkable,” fays AnpprsoN, © that 
notwithſtanuing we fall ſhort at preſent of the 
ler ., aucients, in poetry, painting, oratory, hiſtory, ar- 
iP ChiteQuie, and all the noble arts and ſciences which 
our? N 2 3 depend 
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ral aſſertion, it deſerves I think to be examined by a 


deduction of particulars, and confirmed by an allegationf 
of examples, which may furniſh an agreable entertain- 
ment to thoſe who have ability and inclination to re- 


mark the revolutions of human wit. 


TAT Tasse, ARIOSTo, and CAMok Ns, the three! 
moſt celebrated of modern EPIC Po s, are infinitely 
excelled in propriety of deſign of ſentiment and ſtyle} 
by Homer and VisGiIL, it would be ſerious trifling to 
attempt to prove: but MiLToN, perhaps, will not of 
eaſily reſign his claim to equality, if not to ſuperiority | 
'Let it, however, be remembered, that if MiLTon bel 
enabled to diſpute the prize with the great champions 
- of antiquity, it is intirely owing to the ſublime con- 
ceptions he has copied from THE Book or GOD. 
"Theſe, therefore, muſt be taken away, before we be- 
gin to make a juſt eſtimate of his genius; and fromſj 
what remains, it cannot, I preſume, be ſaid, with can: 
dor and impartiality, that he has exeelled Homes, inf 


the ſublimity and variety of his thoughts, or the 


- 


ſtrength and majeſty of his diction. 


SHAKESPEARE, CORNEILLE, and RACINE, are the 
only modern writers of TRAC ED, that we can ven- 


ture to oppoſe to EschYLUs, SOPHOCLES, and Ev- 
RIPIDESs. The firſt is an author jo uncommon and 
excentric, that we can ſcarcely try him by dramatic 
rules. 


ſtitute the excellence of the drama, he is vaſtly inferior. 
Of the three moderns, the moſt faultleſs is the tender 
and exact RA cINE: but he was ever ready to acknow- 
ledge, that his capital beauties were borrowed from his 
favourite EurtyiDes; which, indeed, cannot efcape 
the obſervation of thoſe who read with attention his 
PyaDpra and ARDROMACHE, The pompous and 


truly Roman ſentiments of CoRNEILLE, are chiefly 
drawn from Lucan and Tacitus; the former 0! 


whom, by a ſtrange perverſion of taſte, he is know! 
| to 
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depend more upon genius than experience; we ex- 
ceed them as much in doggerel, humour, burleſque, 
e and all the trivial arts of ridicule,” As this fine ob. 
ſervation ſtands at preſent only in the form of a gene- 


In ſtrokes of nature and character, he yields 
not to the Greeks: in all other circumſtances that con- 
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to have perferred to VIR GIL. His diction is not fo 
pure and mellifluous, his characters not ſo various and 
juſt, nor his plots ſo regular, ſo intereſting and ſimple, 
as thoſe of his pathetic rival. It is by this ſimplicity 
of fable alone, when every ſingle act, and ſcene, and 
ſpeech, and ſentiment, and word, concur to accelerate 
the intended event, that the Greek tragedies kept the 
attention of the audience immoveably fixed upon one 
principal object, which muſt be neceſſarily leſſened, 
and the ends of the drama defeated, by the mazes and 
intricacies of modern plots, -* 


Tur affertion of Appison with reſpect to the firſt. 


particular, regarding the higher kinds of poetry, will 
remain unqueſtionably true, till nature in ſome diſtant 
age, for in the preſent enervated with luxury ſhe ſeems 
ncapable of ſuch an effort, ſhall produce ſome tran- 
ſcendent genius, of power to eclipſe the ILIAD and the 
Oeplipus. 


Tu ſuperiority of the ancient artiſts in PAINTING, 
's not perhaps ſo clearly manifeſt, They were 1gno- 
rant, it will be faid, of light, of ſhade, and perſpec- 
ive; and they had not the uſe of oil colours, which 
ae happily calculated io blend and unite without. 
bar ſhneſs and diſcordance, to give a boldneſs and relief 
to the figures, and to form thoſe middle TeinTs which 
render every well wrought piece a cloſer reſemblance 


of nature, Judges of the trueſt taſte do, however, 


place the merit of colouring far below that of juſtneſs 
of deſign, and force of expreſſion. In theſe two higheſt 
and moſt important exceilencies, the ancient pain- 
ters were eminently ſkilled, if we truſt the teſtimonies 
of PLiIny, QuinTILIan, and Lucian: and to 
credit them we are obliged, if we would form to our- 
elves any idea of theſe artiſts at all; for there is not 
one Grecian picture remaining; and the Romans, ſome 
few of whoſe works have deſcended to this age, could 
never boaſt of a PARRHASILVS or APELLES, a ZEUX1S,, 
TAN THE, or PRoOTOGENEs, of whoſe per- 
formances the two accompliſhed critics abovemen- 
tioned ſpeak in terms of rapture and admiration. The 
ſtatues that have eſcaped the ravages of time, as the 
Hzaculesand Laocoon for inſtance, are ſtilla ſtronger 
N 3 = demon- 
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expreſſing the paſſions; for what was executed in mar- 
ble, we have preſumptive evidence to think, might alſo 
have been executed in colours. CARLO MARAT, the 
laſt valuable painter of Italy, after copying the head of 


the VENus in the Mediccan collection three hundred 
times, generouſly confeſſed, that he could not arrive at | 
half the grace and perfection of his model. But to ſpeak $ 
my opinion freely on a very diſputable point, I muſt | 
own that if the moderns approach the ancients in any of | 
the arts here in queſtion, they approach them neareſt in } 
'The human mind can with | 
difficulty conceive any thing more exalted, than The | 
** Laſt Judgment” of MicHatL AnGELo, and © The 
What can be more 
animated than RAPHAE L's PAUL preaching at A- 
What more tender and delicate than Maxr 8 
holding the child Jes us, in his famous Holy Fami- 
What more graceful than ** The Aurora” of 
Guipo ? What more deeply moving than“ The Maſ- 


ThE ART or PAINTING. 


*« 'Transfiguration” of RAPHAEL. 
thens ? 
ly?“ 


fſacre of the Innocents,” by Le Brun ? 


Bur no modern ORA TOR can dare to enter the liſts | 
with Demos THEN ES and TuLLy. We have difcourſes, | 
indeed, that may be admired for their perfpicuity, purity, | 
and elegance; but can produce none that abound ina a 


ſublime which whirls away the auditor like a mighty tor- 


rent, and pierces the inmoſt receſſes of his heart like a | 
flaſh of lightning; which irreſiſtibly and inſtantaneouſly |} 


convinces, without leaving him leiſure to weigh the mo- 
tives of coviction. 


the death of HENEIE TTA, and the pleadings of PEL i- 


sox for his diſgraced patron FovqQuer, are the only | 
pieces of eloquence I can recollect, that bear any re- 
ſemblance to the Greek or Roman orator ; for in En- 
gland we have been particularly unfortunate in our at- 
tempts to be eloquent, whether in parliament, in the | 
If it be urged, that the nature | 


pulpit, or the bar. 


of modern politics and laws excludes the pathetic and 
the ſublime, and confines the ſpeaker toa cold argumen- | 


tative method, and a dull detail of proof and dry wat- | 
| | ters | 
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demonſtration of the power of the Grecian artiſts in | 
ndle t. 


The ſermons of BoURDALOUE, 
the funeral orations of Boss uET, particularly that on 
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ters of fact; yet, ſurely, the RE Lie lo of the moderns 
n topics ſo incomparably noble and exalted, might 
tindle the flames of genuine otatory in the molt frigid 
ind barren genius: much more might this ſucceſs be 
reaſonably expected from ſuch geniuſes as Britain can 
:numerate ; yet no piece of this fort, worthy applauſe 
or notice, has ever yet appeared. | 

Tae few, even among profeſſed ſcholars, that are 
able to read the ancient His ToR1aNs in their inimitable 
origins, are ſtartled at the paradox of BoLINGBROKE, 
ho boldly prefers GuicciarDiNnNi to ThHUciIDYDES ; 
that is, the moſt verboſe and tedious to the moſt com- 
prehenſive and conciſe of writers, and a collector of facts 
%o one who was himſelf an eye-witnefs and a principal 
actor in the important ſtory he relates. And, indeed, it 
nay well be piefumed, that the antient hiſtories exceed 
the modern f om this fin gle conſideration, that the latter 
are commonly compiled by recluſe ſcholars, unpractiſed 
in buſineſs, war and politics; whilft the former are 
many of them written by minifters, commanders, and 
princes themſelves, We have, indeed, a few flimzy 
memoirs, particularly in a neighbouring nation, written 
by perſons deeply intereſted in the tranſactions they de- 


ſcribe; but theſe I imagine will not be compared ta 


* The retreat of the ten thouſand” which XEnoena oN 
bimſelf conducted and related, nor to The Gallic 
* war” of CESAR, nor The precious fragments“ of 
PoLYBIUS, which our modern generals and miniſters 
would not be diſcredited by diligently peruſing, and 
making them the models of their conduct as well as of 
their ſtyle. Are the reflections of Ma cnlaver fo ſub- 
le and refined as thoſe of TA cirus? are the portraits 
> ThVANus fo ſtrong and expreſſive as thoſe of SaL- 
LusT and PLUTARCH ? Are the narrations of DAvIL A 
ſo live ly and animated, or do his ſentiments breathe ſuch 
a love of liberty and virtue, as thoſe of Livy and 


He RODO TUS? 


THe ſupreme exce lence of the ancient AxchirRc- 
TURE, the laſt particular to be touched, I ſhall not en- 
large upon; becauſe it has never once been called in 


queſtion, and becauſe it is abundantly teſtified by the 
| N 4 awful 
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awful ruins of amphitheatres, aqueduQs, arches and 
cclumns, that are daily the objects of veneration though | 
This art, it is obſervable, has never | 
been improved in latter ages in one ſingle inſtance ; but | 
every juſt and legitimate edifice is ſtill formed according | 
to the five old eſtabliſhed orders, to which human wit | 
has never been able to add a fixth of equal ſymmetry } 


not of imitation. 


and ſtrength. 


* SUcH, therefore, are the triumphs of the Ancie wrs, | 
eſpecially of the Gzxze«s, over the ModeExNs. They | 
may, perhaps, be not unjuſtly aſcribed to a genial climate, | 
that gave ſuch a happy temperament of body as was 
moſt proper to produce the fine ſenſations ; to a lan- 
guage moſt harmonious, copious and forcible ; to the | 
public encouragements and honours beſtowed on the 
cultivators of literature; to the emulation excited a- 
mong the generous youth, by exhibitions of their per- | 
formances at the ſolemn games; to an inattention to the 
arts of lucre and commerce, which engrols and debaſe } 
the minds of the moderns ; and above all, to an exemp- | 
tion from the neceſſity of overloading their natuial fa- 
culties with learning and languages, to which we in theſe | 
latter times are obliged to qualify ourſelves for writers | 


if we expect to be read. 


IT is faid by VoLTaIlRE, with his uſual livelineſs, 
We ſhall never again behcld the time, when a Duke 
DE LA ROCKEFOUCAULT might go from the conver- | 
„ fation ofa PASCAL or ARNAULD, to the theatre of 
„ CokNEILLE.“ This reflection may be more juſtly | 
applied to the ancients, and it may with much greater 
truth be ſaid ; © The age will never again return, when | 
a PERICLES, af er walking with PLATo in a portico | 
** built by Fn1D1as, and painted by ApELLES, might 
repair to hear a pleading of DzeMosTHENEs, ora 


66 


cc 


« 


oy tiagedy of SoPHOCLEsS.“ 


T SHALL next examine the other part of App1s0Ns | 
aſſertion, that the mode: ns excel the ancients in all the 
arts of R1picULE, and aſſign the reaſons of this ſup- 


* 


poſed excellence, 
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OR E.-M. SORE N ARS 
No. 128. Saturday, January 26, 1754. 


— — 
lie ſini ſtrorſum, hic dex trorſum abit; unus utrigque 
Error, ſed variis illudit partibus. Hor. 


When in a wood we leave the certain way, 
One error fools us, tho' we various ſtray, : 
Some to the left, and ſome to t'other fide. FraNcis. 


T is common among all the claſſes of mankind, to 
charge each other with trifling away life: every man 
books on the occupation or amuſement of his neighbour, 
as ſomething below the dignity of our nature, and un- 
worthy of the attention of a rational being. | 
A MAN who conſiders the paucity of the wants of na- 
ture, and who, being acquainted with the various means 
by which all manual occupations are now facilitated, ob- 
ſerves what numbers are ſupported by the labour of a. 
few, would, indeed, be inclined to wonder, how the 
multitudes who are exemptec f om the n-ceſlity of work=- 
ing either for themſelves or others, find buſineſs to fill 
up the vacuities of life. The greater part of mankind, 


neither card the fleece, dig the mine, fell the wood, nor 
rather in the harveſt ; they neither tend herds, nor build 


houſes ; in what then are they employed ? 

Tunis is certainly a queſtion, which a diſtant proſpect 
of the world will not enable us to anſwer, We find all. 
tanks and ages mingled together in a tumultuous confu- 


ſion, with haſte in their motions and eazerneſs in their 
looks; but what they have to purſue or avoid, a more 


minute obſervaiion muſt inform us. 


WIEN we analize the croud into individuals, it ſoon 


appears that the paſſions and imaginations of men will 
not eaſily ſuffer them to be idle; we ſee things coveted 
merely becauſe they are rare, and purſued becauſe they 
are fugitive z we ſee men conſpire to fix an arbitrary va- 
ſue on that which is worthleſs in itſelf, and then contend 
fo the poſſeſſion, One is a collector of f.,flils, of which 


be knows no other uſe than to ſhew them ; and when 
> | he 
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anoth r. 


with his own. 


ties for cards, and ſome lay ing wagers at a horſe race. 


Ir cannot, I think be denied, that ſome of theſe lives 
are paſſed in trifles, in occupations by which the buſy | 
neither benefit themſelves nor others, and by which no | 
man could be long engaged, who ſeriouſly conſidered | 
what he was doing, or had knowledge enough to com- 
How- } 
ever, as people who have the ſame inclination generally | 
flock together, every trifler is kept in countenanceby the | 
ſight of others as unprofitably active as hiniſelf; by kind- } 
ling the heat of competition, he in time thinks himſelf | 
important, and by having his mind intenſely engaged he 


pare what he is with what he might be made. 


is ſecured from wearineſs of himfelf 


SOME degree of ſelf approbation is always the reward | 
of diligence ; and I cannot, there ore, but conſider the 
laborious cultivation of petty pleaſures, as a more happy | 
and more virtuous diſp-ſition, than that univerfal con- 
tempt and haughty negligence, which is ſometimes aſſo- 
ciated with powerful faculties, but is often afſumed by | 
indolence when it diſowns its name, and aſpires to- the 


appellation of greatneſs of mind. 


IT has been lorg obſe ved, that drollery and ridicule | 


is the moſt eaſy kind of wit: let it be added, that con- 
To find | 


tempt and arrogance is the eaſieſt philoſophy. 
ſome objection to every thing, and to diſſolve in peipe- 
tual Jazineſs under pretence that occaſions are wanting 


to call forth aQtivity, to laugh at thofe who are ridicu- 


louſſy buſy without ſetting an example of more rational 


induſtry, is no leſs in the power of the meaneſt than of | 


the higheſt intelleQs. 


Our preſent. fate has placed us at once in ſuch diſ- 


ferent relations, that every buman employment, Which 
| is 
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he has ſtocked his own repoſitory, grieves that the ſtones ! 
which he has left be! ind him ſhould be picked up by 
The floriſt nurſes a tulip, and repines that 
his rival's beds enjoy the ſame ſhowers and ſunſhine | 
This man is hurrying io a concert, only | 

leſt others ſhould have heard the new mufician before 
him; another burſts from his company to the play, be- 
cauſe he fancies himſeif the patron of an actreſs; ſome } 
ſpend the morning in conſultations, with their taylor, and 
ſome in directions to their cook; ſome are forming par- 
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is not a viſible and immediate act of goodneſs, will be in 
ſome reſpect or other ſubject to contempt : but it 15 true, 
likewiſe, that almoſt every act, which is not directly 
vicious, is in ſome reſpect beneficial and laudable. I 
« often,” ſays BRUYERER, *© obſe:ve from my window, 
« two beings of ere form and amiable countenance, en- 
« dowed with the powers of reaſon, able to clothe their 
« thoughts in language, and convey their notions to each 
« other. They riſe early in the morning, and are every 
© day employed till ſun- ſet in rubbing two ſmooth ſtones 
together, or in other terms in poliſhing marble.” 
„Ir lions could paint,” ſays the fable,“ in the room 


« of thoſe pictures which exhibit men vanquiſhing lions, 


« we ſhould ſee lions feeding upon men.” If the ſtone- 
cutter could have written like BxuyeRE, what would 
he have replied ? 

« TLook up,” ſays he, every day from my ſhop, 
upon a man whom the idlers, who ſtand ſtill to gaze 
upon my work, often celebrate as a wit and philoſo- 
« pher. I often perceive his face clouded with care, 
and am told that his taper. is ſometimes burning at 
midnight. The fight of a man who works ſo much 
harder than myſelt, excited my curioſity, I heard 
no ſound of tools in his apartment, and, therefore, 
could not imagine what he was doing; but was told 
* at laſt, that he was writing deſcriptions of mankind, 
who when he had deſcribed them would live juſt as 
they had lived before; that he fat up whole nights 


to change a ſentence, becauſe the ſound of a letter 


was too often repeated; that he was often diſquieted 
* with doubts, about the propriety of a word which 
every body underſtood ; that he would heſitate be- 
* tween: two expreſſions equally. proper, till he could 


rot fix his choice but by conſulting his friends; that 


* he. will-run:from one end of Paris to the other, for 
an opportunity of reading a period to a nice ear 
* that it a ſingle line is heard with coldneſs and inatten- 
tion, he returns home dejected and diſconſolate ; and 
that by all this care and lab ur, he hopes only to make 
* 4 little book, which at laſt will teach no uſeful art, 
: and which none who has it not will perceive himſelf 

to want. I have often wondered for what end ſuch 
| a being 
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being as this was ſent into the world; ard ſhould | 
© beglad to ſee thoſe who live thus fooliſhly, ſeized by 


an order of the government, and obliged to labour at 


** ſome uſeful occupation.“ 


Tnus, by a paitia' and imperfe repreſentation, may | 
every thing be made equally ridiculous. He that gazed | 


with contempt on human beings rubbing ſtones together, 


might have prolonged the fame amuſement by walking | 
through the city, and ſeeing others with looks of impor- 


tance heaping one brick upon another; or by rambling 


into the country, where he might obſerve other creatures 
of the fame kin driving a piece of ſharp iron into the | 


clay, or, in the language of men leſs enlightened, plough- 
ing the field. = 


As it is thus eaſy by a detail of minute circumſtances 
to make eveiy thing little, ſo it is not difficult by an | 


aggregation of effects to make every thing great. The 
poliſher of marble may be forming ornaments for the 


palace of virtue and the ſchools of ſcience ; of providing 


tables, on which the actions of heroes and the difcove- 
ries of ſages ſhall be recorded, for the incitement and 
inſtruction of future generations. The maſon is exer- 
Ciſing one of the principal arts by which reaſoning beings 
are diſtinguiſhed from the brute, the art to which life 
owes much of its fafety and all its convenience, by which 
we are ſecured ficm the inclemency of the ſeaſons, and 
fortified againit the ravages of hoſtility; and the plough- 
man is changing the face of nature, diffuſing plenty and 
happineſs over kingdoms, and compelling the earth to 
give food to her inhabitants. 

GREATNESS and littlenefs are terms merely compara- 
tive; and we err in our eſtimation of things, becauſe. 
we meaſure them by ſome wrong ſtandard. The trifler 
propoſes to himſelf only to equal or excel ſome other 
trifler, and is happy or miſerable as he ſucceeds or miſ- 
carries : 
ambition, fits comparing his power with his withes ; 


and makes his inability to perform things impoſſible, an. 


excuſe to himſelf for performing nothing. Man can 
only form a juſt eſtimate of his own actions, by mak- 
ing his power the teſt of his perfo:mance, by compar- 
ing what he does, with what he can do, Whoever 
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ſteadily perſeveres in the exertion of all his faculties, 
does what is great with reſpect to himſelf ; and what 
will not be deſpiſed by Him, who has given to all 
created beings their different abilities: he faithfully 
performs the taſk of life, within whatever limits his 
labours may be coin.ned, or how ſoon ſoever they 
may be forgotten. 

We can conceive. ſo much more than we can accom- 
plith, that whoever tries his own actions by his imagi- 
nation, may appear deſpicable in his own eyes. He 


that deſpiſes for its littleneſs any thing really uteful, has 


no pretenſions to applaud the grandeur of his concepti- 
ons; ſince nothing but narrowneſs of mind hinders him 
fiom ſeeing, that by purſuing ihe ſame principles every 
thing limited will appear contemptible. 

HE that neglects the care of his family, while his 
benevolence expands itſelf in ſcheming the happineſs 
of imaginary kingdoms, might with equal reaſon ſit 
on a throne dreaming of univerſal empire, and of the 


diffuſion of bleſſings over all the globe: yet even this 


globe is little, compared with the ſyſtem of matter 
am our view; and that ſyſtem barely ſomething 

nore than non-entity, compared with the boundleſs re- 
2 of ſpace, to which neither eye nor imagination can 
extend. 

From conceptions, therefore, of what we might 
have been, and from wiſhes to be what we are not, 
concepiions that we know to be fooliſh, and wiſhes 
which we feet to be vain, we muſt neceffarily deſcend 
to the conſideration of what we are. We have powers 
very ſcanty in their utmoſt extent, but which in diffe- 
rent men are differently proportioned, Suftably to 
theſe powers we have duties p:efcribed, which we muſt 
neither decline for the ſake of delighting ourfelves with 
eaſier amuſements, nor overlook in idle contemplation 
of greater excellence or more extenſive comprehenſion. 

In order to the right conduct of our lives, we mult 


remember, that we are not born to pleaſe ourſelves. 


He that ſtudies ſimply his own ſatisfaction, will always 
find the proper buſineſs of his ſtation too hard or too 
ealy for him. But if we bear continually in mind, 
eur relation to THE FATHER or Being, by whom 

| we 
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we are placed in the world, and who has allotted us 


the part which we are to bear in the general ſyſtem of | 


life, we ſhall be eaſily perſuaded to reſign our own in- 


clina tions to UNEK RING WisDoM, and do the work 


decreed for us with chearfulneſs and diligence. 
4 | 1 
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Quicquid agunt homines, votum, ti mor, ira, voluptas, | 


Gui - | Toy, | 


W hate'er excites our hatred, love or joy, 
Or hope, or fear, theſe themes my muſe employ, 


To the Ap VvENTURER. 
Ax 


81 5 Bath, Dec. 29. 


EONARD O pA Vinci, one of the moſt ac- ; 


compliſhed maſters in the art of painting, was 
accuſtomed to delineate inſtantly in his pocket book 


every face, in which he diſcovered any. ſingularity of | 


air or feature.. By this. method he obtained a vaſt co- 
lection of various countenances ; and eſcaped that bar- 
ren uniformity. and reſemblance, fo viſible in the gene- 
. rality of hiſtory pieces, that the ipeQator is apt to ima- 
gine all the figures are of one family. 

As a moraliſt heuld imitate. this practice, and ſketch 
characters from the lite, at the inſtant in which they 
ſtrike him; L amuſed myſelf yeſterday in the pump- 
room, by contemplating the different conditions and 


characters of the perſons who were moving before me, 


and particularly the various motives that influenced them 
to croud to this city. 

APHRODISIVUS, a young nobleman of great hopes 
and large property, fell into a courſe. of early debau- 
chery a_\ citminfter ſchool, and at the age of ſixteen 


privately kept ap abandoned woman of the town, to 


whole lodgings he ſtole in the intervals of * 
an 
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and wao ſoon communicated to him a diſeaſe of pecu- 
liar power to poi on the ſprings of life, and prevent 
the maturity ot manhood, His body is enervated and 
emaciated, his cheek yellow and bloodleſs, his hand 
palſied, and his mind gloomy»and dejected. It being 
thought, however, abſolutely neceſlaiy for the welfare 


of his family that he ſhould marry, he has been betroth- 


ed in this dreadful condition, to a lady wioſe beauty 
and vivacity are in their meridian ; and his phyſicians 
have ordered him to theſe ſalutary waters to try if it be 
poſſible for him to recover a little health before the mar- 
riage is celebrated. Can we wonder at the diminiſhed 
race of half formed animals that crawl about our 
ſtreets in the ſhape of men, when matches ſo unequal 
and ſo unnatural are not only permitted, but enjoined as 


a teſt of filial duty, and the condition of parental favour ; 


Invalidique patrum referant jejunia nati, Vire, 
From the faint embrace 
Unmanly ſons ariſe, a puny race! 


IN ERTIO is a plump and healthy old batchelor, a ſe- 
nior fellow of a rich ſociety in one of our univerſities, 
whoſe chief buſineſs in life is to ride before dinner for a 
good appetite, and after it for a good digeſtion. Not 
only his ſituation but his taſte has determined him to 
continue in a ſtate of celibacy; for, ſays he, at 
'* preſent I can afford to drink port and keep a couple 
Jof geldings ; but if I ſhould raihly incumber myſelf 
with madam and her brats, I mutt deſcend to walk 


„ on foot and drink ale.” He was much alarmed at 


miiling his regular annual fit of the gout, and, on that 
account, having waited for it with impatience and un- 
eaſineſs a month longer than the expected time, he hur- 
ried to this city in hopes of acquiring it by the effi- 
cacy of the waters. I found him yeſterday extremely 
dejected, and on my entering his chamber. Lite,” 
ſaid he, ©* is full of vexations and diſappointments: 
* what a dreadful accident!“ I imagined that ſome 
ſelect friend, ſome brother of his choice was dead, 
or that the college treaſury was burnt: but he imme- 
diately undeceived me by adding—** I was preſented 


* with the fineſt, the fatteſt collar of brawn, and ex- 
: | © pected 
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*© pected it at dinner this day; but the raſcally carrier 
** has conveyed it to a wrong place fifty miles off, and 
before I can receive it, it will be abfolutely unfit for 
eating. 1 | | | 

Hz kk likewiſe: is the learned and ingenious'CriTo, 
CxITo is a genius of a ſuperior order, who bath long 
inſiugecd and entertained his country by many incom- 
parable works of literature and morality z and who in 
a Grecian common wealth would have had a flatue 
erected, and have been maintained at the public ex- 
pence ; but in this kingdom has with great difficulty 
gained a precarious competence, by inceſſant labour 
and application. Theſe uninterrupted and unrewarded 
{tadies, have at length impairec his health, and under- 
mined a contitutien ratnally vigorous and happy: 
and as CriTo has never been able to lay up a ſum ſuf— 
ficient to procure him the aſſiſtance which the debility 
of ſickneſs and age require, he was obliged to inſure 
his life, and borrow at exoibitant intereſt a few pounds 
to enable him to peiform this journey to Bath, which 
a lone could reitore his health and ſpirits 3 and now, as 


his money and credit are exhaufted, he will be com-- 


pelled to abandon this place, when his cure 1s only half 
effected; and muſt retire to languiſh in a little lodging 
in London, while his readers and admirers content 
themielves with lamenting his diſtreſs, and wondering 
how it comes to paſs that nothing has been done for a 
man of ſuch uiſtinguithed abilities and integrity. | 

Doctor PAE is poſſeſſed of three large eccleſi- 
aſtical pref. rments: his motive for coming hither is 
fomewhat ſingular ; it is, becauſe his pariſhes cannot 
furniſh him with a ſet of perſons that are equal ro him 
in the knowledge of whiſt ; he is, therefore, neceſſitated 


every ſeaſon to fiequent this place, where alone he can 


meet with gameſters that are worth contending with. 
SruMo$SIUs, who is one of the livelieſt of free- 


thinkers, had not been three months at the Temple 


before he became itreſiſtibly en-moured of the beauty 
of virtue. He aiways carried a SHAFTESBURY In his 
pocket, and uſed to read. and explain the ſtriking paſ- 
ſages to large circles at the coffee houſe ; he was 


ef opinion, that for purity and perſpicuity, elegance 


of 
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of ſtyle and force of reaſoning, the CHARACTERIS- 
TICS were incomparable, and were models equally 
proper for regulating our taſte and our morals. He 
diſcovered a delicate artificial connection in theſe dit- 
courſes, which to vulgar eyes appear to be looſe and 
incoherent rhapſodies ; nay he clearly perceived, that 
each treatiſe depended on the foregoing, and all toge- 


ther compoſed one uniform whole, and the nobleſt ſy- 


ſtem of truth and virtue that had been imparted to man- 
kind, He quarrelled irreconcileably with his deareſt 
friend, who happened to hint, that the ſtyle was at- 
fected and unharmonious, the metaphors far-fetched 
and violent and frequently coarſe and illiberal, the ar- 
guments inconcluſive and unfair, the raillery frigid and 
inſipid, and totally different from the Attic irony of 
SOCRATES, Which the author preſumed to propoſe for 
his pattern, SyUMosS1US always diſdained to practiſe 
virtue on the mean and mercenary motives of reward 
and puniſhment ; and was convinced, that fo excellent 


a creature as man might be kept in order by the ſilken - 


cords of delicacy and decorum. He, therefore, fre- 
quently ſneered at the prieſtly notions of heaven and 
hell, as fit only to be entertained by vulgar and ſordid 
minds, But being lately attacked by a ſevere diſtem- 
per, he betrayed fears that were not compatible with 
the boldneſs of his former profeſſions; and terrified 
at the approach of death, has had recuurſe to various 
remedies, and is at laſt arrived here, as full of doubt as 
of diſeaſe, but feeling more acute pains in his mind than 
can poflibly be inflicted on his body. 

Mx. Gul was lately a ſoap-boiler at Cheſter, but 
having accumulated a vaſt fortune by trade, he is now 
reſolved to be polite, and enjoy his money with taſte, 
He has brought his numerous family of aukward girls 
hither, only becauſe he has heard that people of tathion 


do at this time of the year generally take a trip to BAH. 
And for the ſame reaſon he intends in the ſpring to 


ma ke a journey to PARIS, and will, I dare fay, com- 


mence viriuoſo on his return, and be a profeſſed judge 


of dreſs, pictures, and furniture. 
uus not forget to inform you that we have the 


company of Captain Gakisn, a wit and a Ciitic, 


who 


4 


306 
who pretends he is perfectly acquainted with the beſt 
writers of the age, and whoſe opinion on every new 
work is deemed decifive in the Pump-room. The 
prefaces of DRYDEN, and the French critics, are the 
ſources from which his immenſe literature is derived. 


Dacikk's Plutarch has enabled him to talk familiarly | 


of the moſt celebrated Greeks and Romans, and 
BayLs's Dictionary finiſhed him for a ſcholar. Some- 


times he vouchſafes to think the ADvenTURER toler- | 
able; but he generally exclaims, How grave and 


& ſententious! Good Heavens! what more Greeek ! 


„ This ciicumſtance will ruin the credit of the paper. 
«© They will not take my advice, for you muſt knowl |} 
© am intimate with all the authors of it; they are ten 
But as I have | 


«© been intruſted with their ſecrets, I muſt diſcloſe no 


« in number ; and ſome of them 


„ more, To tell you the truth, I have given them a 


*« few effays myſelf, which I have written for my a- 


** muſement upon guard.” 


Ir theſe portraits, which are faithfully copied from N 


the life, ſhould amuſe you, I may perhaps take an op- 
portunity of adding to the collection. | 
, | | Tas 
Mr. ADvanTURER, Yours, 


PHILOMIDES. | 
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Qui non eft hodie, cras minus aptus erit. MART. 


The man will turely fail who dates delay, 
And loſe to-morrow that has loſt to-day. 


T was ſaid by RALEICGH, when ſome of his friends 


lamented his confinement under ſentence of death, 


which he knew not how ſoon he might ſuffer, ** that 


„the world itfelf was only a larger priſon, out of which 
** ſome were every day ſelected for execution.“ That 


theie 
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there is a time when every man is ſtruck with a ſenſe 
of this awful truth, I do not doubt; and, perhaps, a 
haſty ſpeculatiſt would conclude, that its influence 
would be ftronger in proportion as it more frequently 
occurred: but upon every mind that is become familiar 
with calamity, calamity loſes its force; and miſery 
rows leſs only by its continuance, becauſe thoſe who 
have long ſuffered loſe their ſenſibility. 

Ir he, who lies down at night in the vigour and 
health of five and twenty, ſhould riſe in the morning 
with the infirmities of four-ſcore, it is not improbable 
that he would ſink under a ſenſe of his condition ; re- 
gret of enjoyments which could never return, would 
preclude all that remained; and the laſt mournful 
effects of decay would be haſtened and aggravated by 
anticipation, But thoſe who have been enfeebled by 
degrees, who have been ſhaken ten years by the palſey, 
or crippled by the gout, frequently totter about upon 
their crutches with an air of waggiſh jocularity, are 
always ready to entertain their company with a jeſt, 
meet their acquaintance with a toothleſs grin, and are 
the firſt to toaſt a young beauty when they can ſcarce 
lift the glaſs to their lips. Even criminals, who knew | 
that in the morning they were to die, have often ſlept 
in the night; though very few of thoſe who have been 
committed for a capital offence, which they knew 
would be eafily proved, have flept the firſt night after 
they were contin.d. Danger fo ſudden and ſo immi- 
nent, alarms, confounds and terrifies ; but after a time 
ſtupor ſupplies the want of fortitude ; and as the evil 
approaches, it is in effect leſs terrible, except in the 
moment when it arrives; and then, indeed, it is com- 
mon to lament that inſenſibility, which before perhaps 


was voluntarily increaſed by drunkenneſs or diſſipation, 
by ſolitary intemperance or tumultuous company. | 


THERE is ſome reaſon to believe, that this“ power 
of the world to come,” as it is expreſſed in the ſubli- 
mity of Eaſtern metaphor, is generally felt at the fame 
age. The dread of death has ſeldom been found to in- 
trude upon the chearfulneſs, ſimplicity and innocence of 
children; they gaze at a funeral proceſſion with as 


much vacant curiofity as at any other ſhew, and ſee the 
world 
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world change before them without the leaſt ſenſe of thei! 
own ſhare in the viciſſitude. In youth, when all the 


appetites are ſtrong, and every gratification is heigh- | 
tened by novelty, the mind reſiſts mournful impreſſions 


with a kind of elaitic power, by which the ſignature 
that is forced upon it is 1nunediately effaced : when this 


tumult firſt ſubſides, while the attachment to life is yet | 
ſtiong, and the mind begins to look forward, and con- 
cert meaſures by which thoſe enjoy ments may be ſecured 


which it is ſolicitous to keep, or others obtained to 


atone for the Gi::ppointments that are paſt, then death | 
ſtarts up like a ſpectte in all his terrors, the blood is 
chilled at his appearance, he is perceived to approach 
with a conſtant and irreſiſtible Pars retreat is impoſſible, 


and reſiſtance is vain. 
Tux terror and anguiſh which this image produces 


whenever it firſt ruſhes upon the mind, are always com- 
and gene- 
rally produce foe haſty and zealous purpoſes of more 
uniform virtue and more ardent devotion, of ſome- 
thing that may ſecure us, not only from the worm that 
never dies, and the fire that is not quenched, but from 


plicated with a ſenſe of guilt and remorſe; 


total mortality, and admit hope to the __ beyond 
the grave. 


Tunis purpoſe is ſeldom wholly relinquiſhed, though | 


it is not always executed with vigour and perfeverance ; 


the reflection which produced it often recurs, but it | 


ſtill recurs with leſs force; defire of immediate plea- 
ſure becomes predominant ; 
ſtrained ; and either all attempts to ſecure future happi- 
neſs are deferred“ to a more convenient ſeaſon,” or 
ſome expedients ate ſought to render ſenſuality and vir- 
tue compatible, and to obtain every object of hope 
without leſſening the treaſures of poſſeſſion. Thus 


vice naturally becomes the diſciple of infidelity ; and | 
the wretch who dares not aſpire to the heroic virtue of 


a CHRISTIAN, liſtens with eagerneſs to every objec- 
tion againt the authority of that law by which he is 
condemned, and labours in vain to eſtabliſn anothet 
that will acquit him: he forms many arguments to juſ- 
tify natural deſiies 3 he learns at length to impoſe upon 


hunſelf, and aſſents to principles which 10 in his * 
C 


appetite is no longer re- 
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he does not believe; he thinks himſelf convinced, that 
virtue muſt be happineſs, and then dreams that happi- 
neſs is virtue. | | 

THESE frauds, though they would have been impoſ- 
ſible in the hour of conviction and terror, are yet prac- 
tiſed with great eaſe when it is paſt, and contribute 
very much to prevent its return. It is, indeed, ſcarce 
poſſible, that it ſhould return with the ſame force, be- 
cauſe the power of novelty is neceſſarily exhauſted in 
the firſt onſet. Some incidents, however, there arc, 
which renew the terror ; and they ſeldom fail to renew 
the purpoſe: upon the d-ath of a friend, a parent, or 
2 wife, the comforts and the confidence of fophiftry 
are at an end; the moment that ſuſpends the influence 
of temptation, reſtores the power of conſcience, and 
at once rectifies the underſtanding. He, who has been 
labouring to explain away thoſe duties which he had 
not ſortitude to praQtiſe, then ſees the vanity of the at- 
tempt ; he regrets the time that is paſt, and refolves to 
improve that which remains: but if the firſt purpoſe of 
reformation has been ineffectual, the ſecond is ſeldom 
executed; as the ſenſe of danger by which it is produc- 
ed is not ſo ſtrong, the motive is leſs; and as the 


power of appetite is increaſed by habitual gratifica- 


tion, the oppoſition is more; the new conviction 
wears off; the duties are again neglected as unneceſ- 
ſary Which are found to be unpleaſant; the lethargy of 
the ſoul returns, and as the danger increaſes ſhe becomes 
leſs ſuceptible of fear. | | 
Tu us the dreadful condition of him“ who looks 
back after having put his hand to the plough,” may 
be reſolved into natural cauſes ; and it may be affirm- 
ed, upon mere philoſophical principles, that there is a 
call « hich is repeated no more, and an apoſtacy from 
which it is extremely difficult to return. 8 
LET thoſe who ſtill delay that which yet they believe 
to be of eternal moment, remember, that their mo- 
tives to effect it will ſtill grow weaker, and the difficul- 
ty of the work perpetually increaſe; to neglect it now, 
therefore, is a pledge that will be neglected for ever: 


anch if they are rouzed by this thought, let them in- 


ſtantly improve its influence; for even this thought 
when 


- 
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when it rerurns, will return with leſs power, and 
though it ſhould rouze them now will perhaps rouze them 
no more. But let them not confide in ſuch virtue as 
can be praQtiſed withou! a {truggle, and which interdicts 
the gratification of no pailion but malice; nor adopt 
principles which could never be believed at the only 
time waea they could be uieful ; like arguments which 


men {ometimes form when they ſlumber, and the mo- 2 


ment they awake diſcover to be abſurd. 

LeT thule who in the anguiſh of an awakened mind 
have regretted the paſt, and reſolved to redeem it in} 
the ſuture, perſiſt invariably t& d whatever they ten] 
withed to have done. 
ſtant rule of action, and oppolcd t 
phiſtry and ſenſe ; for this with will inevitably return 


when it mult for ever be ineffectual, at that awful mo- 
ment, when ** the ſhadow of death ſhall be ſtretched Þ ; 
over them, and that night commence in which no þ 
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Ergo aliquid noſtris de moribus, 


And mingle lomething of our times to pleaſe. 


DRvokN, er. 2 


ONTENELEE, 


Isaac NewrToON, n a long enumeration of 
that great philoſopher's virtues and attainments, with 


an obſervation, that © he was rot diſtinguiſhed from | 


other men, by any ſingularity either natuial or at- | 

«© fected.” | 
Ir is an eminent inſtance of Newrton's ſuperiority | 

to the reſt of mankind, that he was able to ſeparate | 

knowledge from thoſe weakneſſes by which knowledge | 
is generally diſgraced; that he was able to excel in 

ſcience and witdow, without purchaſing them by the | 
| neg lect 
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neglect of little things; and that he ſtood alone, merely 
becauſe he had left the reſt of mankind beuind him, not 
becauſe he deviated from the beaten track. | 
WHOEVER, after the example of PLUTARCH, ſhould 
compare the lives of illuſtrious men, might ſet this part 
of NEwToN's character to view with great advantage, 
by oppoling it to that of Bacon, perhaps the only man 
of later ages, who has any pretenſions to diſpute with 


him the palm of genius or ſcience. 
Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful con- 


templation of almoſt every other object of knowledge a 


curious inſpection into common life, and after having ſur- 
veyed nature as a philoſopher, had examined “ men's 
* buſineſs and boſoms” as a ſtateſman; yet failed ſo 
much in the conduct of domeſtic affairs, that in the 
moſt {ucrative poſt to which a great and wealthy kingdom 
could advance him, he felt all the miſeries of diſtreſsful 
poverty, and committed all the crimes to which poverty 
incites. Such were at once his negligence and rapacity 
that, as it is ſaid, he would gain by unworthy practices 
that money, which, when ſo acquired, his ſervants might 
ſteal from one end of the table while he ſat ſtudious 
and abſtracted at the other. 

As ſcarcely any man has reached the excellence, very 
few have ſunk to the weakneſs of Bacon : but almoſt 
all the ſtudious tribe, as they obtain any participation 
of his knowledge, feel likewiſe ſome contagion of his 
detets ; and obſtruct the veneration which learning 
would procure, by follies greater or leſs to which only 
learning could betiay them. 

IT has been formerly remarked by the GuarDIan, 
that the world punithes with too great ſeverity the error 
of thoſe, who imagine that the ignorance of little things 
may be compenſated by the knowledge of great; or fo 
it is, that as more can detect petty failings than can di- 
ſtinguiſh or eſteem great qualihcations, and as mankind 
is in general more eaſily diſpoſed to cenſure than to ad- 
miration, contempt is often incurred by flight miſtakes, 
which real virtue or uſefulneſs cannot counterbalance. 

V r ſuch miſtakes and inadvertencies, it is not eaſy 
for a man deeply immerſed in ſtudy to avoid; no man 


can become qualified for the common intercourſes of * 
| - 
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on with facility and method. | 


THtss things, therefore, though ſmall in themſelves, # 
become great by their frequency; and he very much 
miſtakes his own intereſt, who, to the unavoid«ble un- 
ſkilfulneſs of abſtraction and retirement, adds a volun- 
tary neglect of common forms, and increaſes the diſad- 
vantages of a ſtudious courſe of lite by an arrogant con- 
tempr of thoſe practices, by which others endeavour to 


gain favour and multiply friendſhips. 


A REAL and interior diſdain of faſhion and ceremony, 
is, indeed, not very often to be found: much the grea- 
ter part of thoſe who pretend to laugh at foppery and 
formality, ſecretly with to have poſſeſſed thoſe qualifica- 
tions which they pretend to deſpiſe ; and becauſe the) 
find it difficult to waſh away the tincture which they 
have fo deeply imbibed, endeavour to harden themſelves | 
in a ſuilen approbation of their own colour. Neutrality | 
is a ſtate, into which the buly paſſions of man cannot | 
eaſily ſubſide; and he who is in danger of the pangs of 
envy, is generally forced to recreate his imagination with | 


an effort of contempt. 


SoME, however, may be found, who ſupported by 
the conſcibuſneſs of great abilities, and elevated by 2 | 
long courſe of repu ation and appiauſe, voluntarily con- 
ſign themſelves to ſingularity, affect to croſs the roads | 


of lite becauſe they know that they ſhall not be 1 
5 and 
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by private meditation; the manners of the world are not 
a regular ſyſtem, planned by philoſophers upon ſettled 
principles, in which every cauſe has a congruous effect, _ 
and one part has a Juſt reference to another, Of the 
faſhions prevalent in every country, a few have ariſen, Þ 
perhaps, from particular temperatures of the climate, a 
few more from the conſtitution of the government; but 
the greater part have grown up by chance, been ſtarted 3 
by capiice, been corfrived by affectation, or borrowed | 
without any juſt motives of choice from other countries. 

Or all cheſe, the ſavage that hunts his prey upon the 
mountains, and the fage that ſpeculates in his cloſet, # 
muſt neceffarily live in equal ignorance ; yet by the ob- 
ſervation of theſe trifles it is, that the ranks of mankind ® 
are kept in order, that the addreſs of one to another is 
regulated, and the general buſineſs of the world carried 
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and indulge à boundleſs gratification of will becauſe they 


perceive that they ſhall be quietly obeyed. Men of this 
kind are generally known by the name of HumovukIsTs, 
an appellation by which he that has obtained it, and can 
be contented to keep it, is ſet free at once from the 
ſhackles of faſhion ; and can go in or out, fic or ſtand, 
be talkative or filent, gloomy or merry, advance abſur- 
dities or oppoſe demonitration, without any other re- 

rehenſion from mankind, than that it is his way, that 
ke is an odd fellow, and muſt te let alone. 

Tryrs ſeems to many, an eaſy paſſport through the 
various factions of mankind ; and thoſe on whom it is 
beſtowed, appear too frequently to conſider the patience 
with which their caprices are ſuffered, to an undoubted 
evidence of their own importance, of a genius to which 
ſubmiſſion is univerſally paid, and whoſe irregularities 
are only conſidered as conſequences of its vigour. Theſe 
peculiarities, however, are always found to ipot a cha- 
lacter though they may not totally obſcure it; and ke 
who expects from mankind, that they ſhould give up 


eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in compliance with his ſingle will, 
and exacts that deference which he does not pay, may 


be endured, but can never be approved. - 
SINGULARITY 18, I think, in its own nature univer- 
ally and invariably diſpleaſing: in whatever reſpect a 
man differs from others, he muſt be conſidered by them 
as either worſe or better. By being better, it is well 
known that a man gains admiration oftner than love, 
ſince all approbation of his practice muſt neceſſarily 
condemn him that gives it, and though a man often 
pleaſes by inferiority, tgere are few who defire to give 
ſuch pleaſure. Yet the truth is, that ſingularity is al- 
moſt always regarded as a brand of flight reproach ; 
and where it is aſſociated with acknowledged merit, ferves 
as an abatement or an allay of excellence, by which 
weak eyes are reconciled to its luſtre, and by which 
though kindneſs is not gained, at leaſt envy is averted. 
Bur let no man be in haſte to conclude his own me- 
tit ſo great or conſpicuous, as to require or juſtify 


lingularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate underſtand- 


ing to uſu ;p the prercgatives of genius, as for a common 
form to play over the airs cf unconteſted beauty. The 
Vor, II. O ' - Pride 
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be angry if his arrogance 1s 


him out to derifion, and hoot him back again into the 
common rcad. 


Tnrz pride of ſingularity is often exerted in little : 


things, where right and wrong ate indeterminable, and 
where, therefore, vanity is without excule. 


To be pious among infidels, to be dinterefted in a time 


of general venality, to lead a liie of virtue and reaſon in 1 
the midſt of ſenſualiſts, is a proof of a mind, intent on 


nobler things than the praiſe or blame of men, of a ſoul 


fixed in the contemplation of the higheit good, and ſupe- 4 


rior to the tyranny of cuſtom or example. 
In moral and religious queſtions only, a wiſe man will 


hold no conſultations with faſhion, becauſe theſe duties 


are Conſtant and immutable, and depend not on the no- 
tions of men, but the commands of HEAVEN: yet even 
of theſe, the external moce is to be in ſome meaſure 
regulated by the pievaiiing tafte of the age in which we 
live; for he is certainty no friend to virtue, who neglects 
to give it any lawful attraction, or ſuffers it to diſpleaſe 
the eye or aliena'e the affections for want of innocent 
compliance with faſhionable decorations. | 

IT is yet remembered oi the learned and pious NEL” 
SON, that he was remarkably elegant in bis manners, and 
ſplendid in his dreſs. He knew, that the eminence of his 
character drew many eyes upon him; and be was careful 
not to drive the young or the gay aviay f.om re gion, 
by repreſenting it as an enemy to any dii.inRion or cnjoy- 
ment, in which human nature may innocently deliy it. 
In this cenſure of {ingulatity, J have, therefore, no 


intention to ſubject reaſon or conſcience to cuſtom and 
7 example. 
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pride of men will not patiently endure to ſee one, whoſe © 
underſtanding or attainments are but level with their own, ©: ( 
break the rules by which they have conſented to be becaule 
bound, or forſake the direction which they ſubmiſſively 8} 
follow. All violation of eſtabliſhed practice, implies in 
its own nature a rejection of the common opinion, a a 
defiance of common cenſure, and appeal from general 
laws to private judgment : he, therefore, who differs 1 
from others without apparent advantage, ought not to 
puniſhed with ridicule; 
if thoſe, whoſe example he ſuperciliouſly overlooks, point, 


But there 
are occaſions on which it is noble to dare to ſtand alone. 
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31. $ example. 'To comply with the notions and practices of 
we FF nankind, is in ſome degree the duty of a ſocial being; 
Wn, FF becauſe by compliance only he can pleaſe, and by plea- 
> be If ing only he can become uſeful : but as the end is not to 
vely de loſt for the ſake of the means, we are not to give up 
s in 


7 virtue to compliance; for the end of complaiſance is 
only to gain the kindneſs of our fellow beings, whoſe kind- 


era! N jeſs is defirable only as inſtrumental to happineſs, and hap- 
* pineſs muſt be always loſt by departing from virtue. 

t to T | 

ule; 
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ie 1 No. 132. Saturday, February 9, 1754. 
and * — 
here | 
lone. Ferimur per opaca locorum. Vine, 
time ——Drivn thro' the palpable obſcure. 
n in 
n ARA Z AN, the merchant of Bagdat, was eminent 
ſoul throughout all the Eaſt for his avarice and wealth: 
upe lis origin was obſcure, as that of the ſpark which by the 
; colliſion of ſteel and adamant is ftruck out of darkneſs ; 
will aud the patient labour of perſevering diligence alone had 
utes made him rich. It was remembered, that when he was 
Sr ncigent he was thought to be generous ; and he was 
eve 


am acknowledged to be inexorably juſt. But whether, 
Yn his dealings with men, he diſcovered a perfidy which 

empted him to put his truſt in gold, or whether in 
lefts proportion as he accumulated wealth he diſcovered his 
leale Y own importance to increaſe, CARAzAN prized it more 


cent Fs he uſed it leſs : he gradually loſt the inclination to do 
700d, as he acquired the power; and as the hand of 
NEL- ime ſcattered ſnow upon his head, the freezing influence 
and tended to his boſom. 
f his zur though the dcor of CARAZA N was never opened 
— by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, yet fear led 
7 


him conitantly to the moſque at the ſtated hours of 
3707” payer; he performed all the rites of devotion with the 
| MW it crupulous punctuality, and had thrice paid his 
'on's at the temple gf the PROPHET, That devotion 

9 1 | which 
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which ariſes from THE LOVE or GOD, 


and abhorrence. 


him, | 


SUCH had long been the life of Carazan, and ſuch 
was the character, which he had acquired, when notice 
was given by proclamation, that he was removed toa | 
in the centre of the city, that his 
table ſhould be ſpread for the public, and that the 
{tranger ſhould be welcome to his bed. The multitude 
ſoon ruthed like a torrent to his door, where they beheld 
him diſtributing bread to the hungry and apparel to the 
naked, his eye ſoftened with compaſſion, and his cheek 
Every one gazed with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the prodigy ; and the murmur of innumerable ? 
voices increaſing like the ſound of approaching thunder, 
CARAZAN beckoned with his hand: attention ſuſpended : 
the tumult in a moment, and he thus gratified the curio- : 


magniticent building 


glowing with delight. 


ſity which had procured him audience. 


To Him who touches the mountains and they ſmoke, *' 
THe AL MIGHTY and The Mosr MERCIFUL, be 
everlaſting honour! He has ordained fleep to be the 
miniſter of inſtruction, and his viſions have reproved 
As J was fitting alone in my Haram, 


me 1n the night. 


with my lamp burning before me, computing the pro- 
duct of my merchandize and exulting in the increaſe of | 
my wealth, I fell into a deep ſleep, and the hand of Hi, 
who-dwells in the third heaven was upon me. I beheld } 
the Angel of death coming forward like a whirlwind, and 
he ſmote me before I could deprecate the blow. At the 


ſane 1 
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and ne- 
ceſſarily includes Tne Love or Max, as it connects 
gratitude with beneficence, and exalts that which was 
moral to divine, confers new dignity upon goodneſs, and 
is che object not only of affection but reverence. On the 
contrary, the devotion of the ſelfiſh, whether it be 
thought to avert the puniſhment which every one wiſhes 
to be inflicted, or to inſure it by the complication of 
hypocriſy with guilt, never fails to excite indignation 
CARAZZ AN, therefore, when he had 
locked his door, and turning round with a look of cit- 
cumſpective ſuſpicion proceeded to the moſque, Was 
followed by every eye with filent malignity ; the poor 
ſuſpended their ſupplication when he paſſed by; and 
though he was known by cvery man, yet no man faluted 
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d ne. eme moment ] felt myſelf lifted from the ground, and 
OR * tranſported with allonithing rapidity through the regions 
was of air. The earth was contracted to- an atom beneath; 
© a 7 and the ſtars glowed round me with a luſtre that obſcur- 
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ed the ſun, The gate of PARADISE was now in ſight ; 
and I was intercepted by a ſudden brightneſs which no 
human eye could behold : the irrevocable ſentence was 
now to be pronounced; my day of probation was paſt ; 
and from the evil of my life nothing could be taken a- 
way, nor could any thing be added to the good. When I 
reflected that my lot for eternity was caſt, which not all 
the powers of nature could reverſe, my conhdence to- 
tally ftorſook me; and while J ſtood trembling and ſilent, 
covered with confuſion and chilled with horror, I was 
thus addreſſed by the radiance that flamed before me. 

„ CARAZAN, thy worſhip has not been accepted, be- 
cauſe it vas not prompted by Love oF Gop ; nei- 
ther can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, becauſe it 
was not produced by Love OT Man: for thy own 
ſake only, haſt thou rendered to every man his due; 
* and thou haſt approached: the ALMIGHTY only 
for thyſelf. Thou haſt not looked up with gratitude, 
nor round thee with kindneſs. Around thee, thou 
** haſt, indeed, beheld vice and folly ; but if vice and 
folly could juſtify thy parſimony, would they not con- 
demn the bounty of Heaven ! If not upon the fooliſh 
and the vicious, where ſhall the ſun diffuſe its light, 
* or the clouds diſtil their dew ? where ſhall the. lips of 
the ſpring breathe fragrance, or the hand of autumn. 
diffuſe plenty? Remember, CARAZ AN, that thou haſt 
ſhut compaſſion from thine heart, and graſped thy 
treaſures with a hand of iron: thou haſt lived for 
" thyſelf; and, therefore, henceforth for ever thou 
© ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the light of heaven, and 
from the ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou be driven ;. 
ſolitude ſhall protract the lingering hours of eternity, 
and darkneſs aggravate the horrors of deſpair,” At 
this moment I was driven by ſome ſecret and irreſiſtible 
power through the glowing ſyſtem of creation, and 
paſſed innumerable worlds in a moment. As I ap- 
proached the verge of nature, I perceived the ſhadows 
total and boundleſs vacuity deepen before me, a 
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dreadful region of eternal ſilence ſolitude and darknefs ! 
Unutterable horror ſeized me at the proſpect, and this 


exclamation burſt from me with all the vehemence of 
deſire: © O! that I had been doomed for ever to the 
common receptacle of impenitence and guilt ! there 
** ſociety would have alleviated the torment of deſpair, © 
« and the rage of fire could have excluded the com- 
Or if J had been condemned to reſide 
on a comet, that would return but once in a thou- 
** ſand years to the regions of light and life; the hope 
<< of thele periods, however diſtant, would chear me in 
the dreary interval of cold and darkneſs, and the viciſ- 
While this 
thought paſted over my mind, ] loſt ſight of the remoteſt 
ſtar, and the laſt glimmering of light was quenched in 
utter darkneſs. "The agonies of deſpair every moment 
Increaſed, as every moment augmented my diſtance 
reflected with into- 
lerable anguiſh, that when ten thouſand thouſand years 
had carried me beyond the reach of nll but that 


«« fort of light. 


4 fitude would divide eternity into time.“ 


from the laſt habitable world. 


Power who hills in finitude, I ſhould full look forward 


imo an immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, through which 
without 
ſociety, farther and farther ſtill, for ever and ſor ever. 
T then ſtretched out my hands toward the e 1 

Thus 
have I been taught to eſtimate ſociety, like every other 
blefling. by its loſs. My heart is warmed to liberality ; ? 
and ] am zealous to communicate the happineſs which! 
feel, to thoſe from whom it is derived; for the ſociety | 


J ſhould ftill drive without ſuccour an 


exiſtence, with an emotion that awaked me. 


of one wretch, whom in the pride of proſperity I would 


have ſpurned ſrom my door, would, in the dreadful f 
ſolitude to which I was condemned, have been more 
highly prized, than the gold of Afric, or the gems of 


Golconda. 


Ar this refieQion upon his dream, CARA ZA N became ; 
fuddenly filent, and looked upward in an extacy of gra- 


titude and devotion. The multitude were ſtruck at once 


with the precept and example; and the Carirn, to | 
whom the event was related that he might be liberal 
beyond the power of gold, commanded it to be recorded 


for the benefit of poſterity, 
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At noſiri proavi Plautinos & numeros ct 

Laudawvere ſales; nimium patienter ulrumque, 

Ne dicam ſtulte, mirati ; fi modo ego H wos 

Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dio. Hos. 


And yet our fires with joy could Plautus hear 
Gay were his jeſts, his numbers charm'd their ear.“ 
Let me not ſay too laviſhly they prais'd; 

But ſure their judgment was full cheaply pleas'd, 

If you or with tafte are haply bleſt, 


To know a clownith from a courtly jet. Francis, 


2 HE fondneſs I have ſo frequently manifeſted for 


the ancients, has not ſo far blinded my judgment, 
as to render me unable to diſcern or unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the ſuperiority of the moderns, in pieces of Hu- 
MOUR and RIDICULE. I ſhall, therefore, confirm the 
general aſſertion of ApD150N, part of which hath al- 
ready been examined, 

Coup, SATIRE, and BURLESQUE, being the threg 
chief branches of ridicule, it is neceſſary for us to com- 
pare together the moſt admired performances of the 
ancients and moderns in thefe three kinds of writing, to 
qualify us juſtly to cenſure or commend, as the beauties 
or blemiſhes of each party may deſerve. 

As AKISTOPHANES wrote to pleaſe the multitude, at 
a time when the licentiouſneſs of the Athenians was 
boundleſs, his pleaſantries are coarſe and unpolite, his 
characters extiavagantly forced, and diſtorted with un- 
natural deformity like the monſtrous caricaturas of CAL - 
Lor. He is full of the groſſeſt obſcenity, indecency, 
and inurbanity ; and as the populace always delight to 
hear their ſupeiiors abuſed andmiſrepreſented, he ſcatters 
the rankeſt calumnies on the wiſeſt and worthieſt perſo- 
nages of his country, His ſtile is unequal, occaſioned 
by a frequent introduction of parodies on SOPHOCLES 
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and EuRITID ES. It is, however, certain, that he 
abounds in artful alluſions to the ſtate of Athens at 
the time when he wrote; and, perhaps, he is more va- 
luable, conſidered as a polical ſatitriſt, than a writer of 
comedy. 

PLauTvus has adulterated a rich vein of genuine wit 
and humour, with a mixture of the baſeſt buffoonry, 
No wiiter ſeems to have been born with a more forcible 
or more fertile genius for comedy. He has drawn ſome 
characters with incomparable ſpirit ; we are indebted to 


him for the firſt good miſer, and for that worn-out cha- 


racter among the Romans, a boaſtful THñRASO. But his 
love degenerates into lewdneſs; and his jeſts are inſuport- 
ably low and illiberal, and fit only for © the dregs of 
© RomvLvs? to uſe and to hear; he has ſurniſſied ex- 
amples of every ſpecies of true and falfe wit, even down 
to a quitble and a pun, PravTvus lived in an age, 
when the Romans were but juſt emerging into politeneſs: 
and J cannot forbear thinking, that it he had been re- 
ſerved for the age of AucusTus, he would have pro- 
duced more perfect plays, than even the elegant diſciple 
of MENAN DER. | 

Dericacy, ſweetneſs, and correctneſs, are the cha- 
raQeriftics of TEREZN CE. His polite images are all re- 
preſented in the moſt clear and perſpicuous expreſſion ; 
but his. characters are tos general and uniform, nor are 
they marked with thoſe diſcriminating peculiarities that 
diſtinguiſh one man from another: there is a tedious and 
diſguſting ſameneſs of incidents in his plots, which, as 
hath beea obſerved in a former paper, are too compli- 
cated and intricate, It may be added, that he ſuper- 
abounds in ſoliloquies ; and that nothing can be more 
inartificial or improper, than the manner in which he 
hath introduced them. * 

To theſe three celebrated ancients J venture to oppoſe 
ſingly the matchleſs Mo LIERE, as the moſt conſum- 
mate maſter of comedy the former or later ages have 
produced. He was not content with painting obvious 


and common characters, but ſet himſelf cloſely to ex- 
amine the numberleſs varieties of human nature: he 
ſoon diſcovered every difference, however minute; and 
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by a proper management could make it ſtriking: his 
portraits, therefore, though they appear to be new, are 
yet diſcovered to be juſt, The TaxTuyye and the 
MisANTROPE are the moſt ſingular, and yet, perhaps, 
the moſt proper and perfect characters that comedy can 
repreſent ; and his MisE R,excells that of any other na- 
tion. He ſeems to have hit upon the true nature of 
comedy; which is, to exhibit one ſingular and unfa- 
miliar character, by ſuch a ſeries of incidents as may 
beſt contribute to ſhew its ſingularities. All the cir- 
cumſtances in the MisaNTROPE, tend to manifeſt the 
peeviſh and captious diſguſt of the hero y all the cir- 
cumſtances in the TarTUFFE, are calculated to ſhew 
the treachery of an accompliſhed hypocrite. I am ſorry 
no Englith writer of comedy can be produced as a rival 
to MoLIERE ; although it muſt be confeſſed. that FaL- 
STAFF and Moos are indeed two admirable characters, 
excellently ſupported and diſplayed ; for SAR FIRE 
has contrived all the incidents to illuſtrate the gluttony. 
lewdneſs, cowardice and boaſtſulneſs of the tat old 


knight, and JonnsonN has.with equal art diſplayed 


the oddity of a whimſical humouriſt, who could endure 
no kind of noiſe. 5 

WILL it be deemed a paradox to aſſert, that Con- 
GREVE'S dramatic perſons have no ſtriking and natural. 
characteriſtic? His FonDLEwlFE and FORESIGHT are 
but faint portraits of common characters, and BEN 1s: 
a forced and unnatural caricatura, His plays appear 
not to be legitimate comedies, but ſtrings of repartees 
and fallies of wit, the moſt poignant and polite indeed, 
but unnatural and ill placed. The trite and trivial cha- 
rafter of a fop hath ſtrangely engroſſed the Engliſh 
ſtage, and given an inſipid familiarity to our beſt comic 
pieces: originals can never be wanting in fuch a king- 
dom, as this, where each man foligws his natural in- 
clinations and propenſities, if our writers: would really 


contemplate nature, and endeavour to open thoſe mines 
of humour which have been fo long and ſo unaccount- 


ably. neglected. 


Ir we precced to. conſider the SATIRISTS of anti- 


quity, I ſhall not ſcruple to prefer BoiLEavu and Port 


0 Horace and JUVENAL ; the arrows of whoſe rid 
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cule/ are more ſharp, in proportion as they are more 
poliſhed. That reformers ſhould abound in obſcenities, 
as is the cafe of the two Roman poets, is ſurely an im- 
propriety of the moſt extraordinary kind; the. courtiy 
Horace alſo fometimes ſinks into mean and farcical 
abuſe, as in the firſt lines of the ſeventh fatire of the 
firſt book ; but BoiLtav and Por have given to 
their Sa TIRE the CESTHUS of VENUS: their ridicule is 
concealed and oblique ; that of the Romans direct and 
open. The tenth fatire of BoiLEau on women, is 
more bitter and more decent and elegant, than the ſixth 
of JUVENAL on the fame ſubje& ; and Pop x's epiſtle to 
Mrs. BLovnT far excels them both, in the artfulneſs 
and delicacy with which it touches female foibles, I 
may add that the imitations of Horace by Pork, 
and of JuvENnaL by [ouns0N, are preferable to their 
originals, in the appoſiteneſs of their examples, and in 
the poignancy of their ridicule. Above all the LuTxin, 
the Rayt or THE Lock, the DisrENSAKXyY, and the 
Du xciap, cannot be paralleled by any works that the 
wittieſt of the ancients can boat of: for by afſuming 
the form of the epopea, they have acquired a dignity 
and gracefulneſs, which all ſatires delivered merely in 
the poet's own perſon muſt want, and with which the 
ſatiriſts of antiquity were wholly unacquainted : for the 
BaTRACHOMUOMACHIA of HoMER cannot be con- 
fidered as the model of theſe admirable pieces. 
Lucian is the greateſt maſter of Bu RL ESGE among 
the ancients: but the travels of GuLLiver, though 
indeed evidently copied from his TRUE HisToxy, do 
as evidently excel it. Lucran ſets out with informing 
his readers, that he is in jeſt, and intends to ridicule 
ſome of the incredible ſtories in CTESIAS and Hu Ro- 
por us: this introduction furely enfeebles his fatire and 
defeats his purpoſe. The true hiſtory conſiſts only of 
the moſt wild, monſtrous and miraculous perfons and 
accider.ts: GULL1ver has a concealed meaning, and 
his dwarſs and giants convey tacitly ſome 1 v.al of 
political inſtruction. The Cnaron, or the Proſpect 
imiozoTerrt; one of the dialogues of Lucian, has 


likewiſe given occaſion to that agreeable French ſatire, 


entitled, LE DiaeLE Boirrux, or The Lame 
; % Devil; 
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Devil;“ which has highly improved on its original 
by a greater variety of characters and deſcriptions, live- 
ly remarks, and intereſting adventures. 80 if a parallel 
be dawn between LV cIAx and CERVANTES, the an- 
cient will ſtill appear to diſadvantage: the burleſque of 
Lucian principally conſiſts in making his gods and 
philoſophers ſpeak and act like the meaneſt of the peo- 
ple; that of CEexvanrTeEs ariſes from the ſolemn and. 
important air with which the moſt idle and ridiculous 
actions are related; and is, therefore, much more 
ſtriking and forcible. In a word, Don QuixoTE and 
its copy Hubiß RAS, the SPLENDID OHILLING, the 
ADvenTUREs or GIL BLas, the TaLE or a Tus, 
and the REHEARSAL, are pieces of humour which an- 
tiquity cannot equal, much leſs excel. | | 

THEOPHRASTUS muſt yield to La BruYERE for 
his intimate knowledge of human nature; and the 
Athenians never produced a writer whoſe humour was. 
ſo exquiſite as that of Ab Dis ox, or whoever delineated 
and ſupported a character with ſo much nature and true 
pleaſantry as that of Sir RocER DE CoverLy. It 
onght, indeed, to be remembered, that every ſpecies. 
of wit, written in diſtant times and in dead languages, 
appears with many difadvantages to preſent readers, 
from thei: ignorance of the manners and cuitoms allud- 
ed to and expoſed ; but the groflneſs, the rudeneſs and 
indelicacy of the ancients will notwithſtanding ſufficiently: 
appear, even from the ſentiments of ſuch critics as CI- 
chRO and QUINTILIAN, who mention corporal defects 
and deformities as ꝓroper objects of raillery. 

Ir it be now aſked, to what can we aſcribe this 
ſuperiority of the moderns in all the ſpecies of Ri- 
DICULE ; I anſwer, to the improved ftate of converſa- 
tion. The great geniuſes of Greece and Rome were 
formed during the times of a republican government z 
and though it be certain, as LonGinus aſſerte, that 
Democracies are the nuiſeries of true ſublimity ; yet 
monarchies and courts are more productive of polite- 
neſs, The arts of civility, and the decencies of con- 
verſation, as they unite men more cloſely and bring 
them more frequently together, multiply opportuni- 


lies of obſerving thoſe incongruities and abſurditie of 
behaviour, 
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behaviour, on which RiIDpIcULE is founded. The an- 
cients had more LIBERTVW and SERIOUSNESS; the 
8 have more Luxury and LavcnTeER. 


Fg ER ER RE N 
No. 134. Saturday, i. 16, 1754 


V Virtutibus ob obflat 

Res anguſta dumi. 

Rarely they rife by virtue's aid, who lie 
Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs poverty. DzvDe. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


JuvenaL. 


IX. 

S I vas informed by your bookſeller, upon whom 
I called a few days ago to make a ſmall purchaſe 
for my daughter, that your whole work would be com- 
prized in one hundred and forty papers, I can no long- 
er delay to ſend you the account of her life, which ! 
gave you ſome reaſon to expect when I related my 
own*®, This account- ſhe gave in that dreadful night, 
the remembrance of which ſtill freezes me with horror; 
the night in which I had hired her as a proſtitute, and 
could not have been deterred from inceſt, but by an 
event fo extraordinary that it was almoſt miraculous. 
I have, indeed, erg, attempted to relate a ſtory 
which I can never forget, but ] was always diſſatisfied 
with my own expreſſions ; nor could 1 ever produce in 
writing, a narrative which appeared equal to the effect 
that it wrought upon my mind when I heard it. I have 
therefore, prevailed upon the dear injured girl, to re- 
late it in her own words, which I ſhall faithſully tran- 

{cribe. | 
Tu E firſt ſituation that I remember was in a cellar ; 
where, I fuppoſe, I had bcen placed by. the pariſh ofh- 
cers with a woman who kept a little Cairy, My nurſe 
was obliged to be often abroad, and I was then left to 
the care of a girl, who was juſt old enough to lug me 
about in her arms, and who, like other pretty creatures 
in office, knew not how to ſhew her authority but by 
the abuſe of it. Such was my dread of her power and 
* | reſentment, 
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reſentment, that I ſuffered almoſt whatever ſhe inflicted, 
without complaint; and when I was fcurcely four 


I years old, bad learnt ſo far to ſurmount the ſenſe of 


pain and ſuppreſs my paſſions, that J have been pinched 
black and blue without wincing, and patiently ſuffered 
her to impute to me many trivial michiefs which ker 
own perverſeneſs and careleſſneſs had produced. 
THis fituation, kowever, was not without its ad- 


vantages ; for inſtead of a hard cruit and ſmall beer, 


which would probably have been the principal part of 
my ſubſiſtence if J had been placed with a perſon in 
the ſame rank but of a different employment, I had al- 
ways plenty of milk ; which, though it had been-ſkim- 
med for cream was not ſour, and which indeed was 
wholeſome food; upon which I throve very fait, and 
was taken notice of by every body, for the freſhneſs of 
my looks and clearncis of ſkin. 

ALMoST as ſoon as I could ſpeak plain, I was ſent 
to the pariſh ſchool to learn to read ; and thought my- 
ſelf as fine in my blue gown and badge, as a court beau- 
ty ina birth night ſuit. The mittrefſs of the ſchool was 
the widow of a clergyman, whom TI have often heard her 
mention with tears, though he had been long dead when 
| firſt came under her tuition, and left her in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as made her ſolicit an employment, of which 
before ſhe would have dreaded the labour, and {corned 
the meannefs. She had been very genteelly educated, 
and had acquired a general knowledge of literature after 
her marriage; the communication of which enlivened 


their hours of retirement, and-afforded* ſuch a ſubject 


of converſation, as added to every other en oy ment the 
pleaſures of beneficence and gratitude. 

THERE was ſomething in her manner, which won 
my affection and commanded my reverence. I found 
her a perſon very different from my nurſe ; and J 
watched her looks with ſuch ardour and attention, that 
{ was ſometimes able, young as I was, to anticipate 
her commands. It was natural that the ſhould love the 
virtue which the had produced, nor was it incongruous 
that ſhe ſhould reward it. I perceived with inexpreſ- 


livle delight, that ſhe treated me with peculiar tender- 
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nets; and when I was about eight years old, ſhe offered 
to take my education wholly upon herſelf, without put- 
ting the parith to auy farthe charge for my mainte- 
nance. Her offer was reaaily accepted, my nurſe was 
diſcharged, and } was taken home to my miſtreſs, who 
called me her little maid, a name which I was ambitt- 
ous to deſetve, becauie the did not like a tyrant exact 
my obedience as a ſlave, but like a parent invited me 
to the duty of a child. As aur family conſiſted only 
of my mittreſs and myſelt, except ſometimes a ciar- 
weman, we were always alone 1a the intervals of by- 
ſineſs ; and the good matron amufed herſelf by inftruQ- 
ing me, not only in reading, Writing and the firſt rules 
of arithmetic, but in va ic us kinds of needtework ; and 
what was yet of more moment, in the principles of vit- 
tue and religion, which in her lite appeared to be fb 
amiable that I wanted neither example nor motive. She 
gave me alfo ſome general notions of the decorum prac- 
tiſed among perfons of a higher claſs ; and J was thus 
acquainted, while ] was yet a child and in an obſcure 
ſtation, with ſome rudiments of good breeding. 

Brrors I wes fifteen, I began to aſſiſt my benefac- 
treſs in her employment, and by ſome plainwork which 
the had procured ne I furniſhed myſelf with decent 
cloaths. By an inſenſible and ſpontaneous imitation of 
her manner, I had acquired ſuch a carriage, as gained 
me more reſpect in a yard wide fluff, than is often paid, 
by ſtrangers io an upper ſervant in a rich filk. | 

Such was now the ſimplicity and innocence of my 
lite, that J had ſcarce a with u#atisfied ; and | often re- 
fleted upon my own happineſs with a ſenſe of grati- 
tude that increaſed it. But alas! this felicity was 
ſcarce ſooner enjoyed than loſt: the good matron, who 


wis in the moſt endearing ſenſe my patent and my 


friend, was ſeized with a fever, which in a few days 
put an end to her life, and left me alone 1n. the world 
without alliance or protection, overwhelmed with grief 
and diſtracted with anxiety. The world, indeed, was 
before me; but | trembled to enter it alone. I knew 
no art by which I could ſubſiſt myſeif.; and I was um 
willing to be condemned to a ſtate of ſervitude, in 
no ſuch art could be learned, I, therefore, — 
plied. 
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plied again to the officers of the pariſh, who, as a tefti- 
mony ot reſpe& to my patroneſs, condefcended ſtill to 
confi 'er me as their charge, and with the uſual ſum 
bound me apprentice to a mantua-maker ; whoſe buſi- 
neſs, of which, indeed, the had but little, was among 
pe:fons that were ſomething below the middle claſs, 
and who, as ] verily believe, had applied to the church- 
wardens for an apprentice, only that ſhe might ſilence 
a number of petty duns, and obtain new credit with 
the money that is given as a conſideration for neceſſaiy 
„ | | 
Tre dwelling of my new miftrefs was two back 
rooms in a dirty ſtreet near the Seven Dials. She re- 
ceived me, however, with great appearance of kind- 
neſs; we breakfaſted, dined and ſupped together; and 
though I could not but regret the alteration of my 
condition, yet I comforted myſelf with reflecting, that 
in a few years I ſhould be miſtreſs of a trade by which 
might become independent, and hve in a manner more 
agreeable to my inclinations. But my indentures were 
no ſooner ſigned, than I ſuffered a new change of for- 
tune. The firft ſtep my miſtreſs took was to turn away 
her maid, a poor ſlave who was covered only with rags 
and diit, and whoſe ill qualities ] fooliſhly thought 
were the only caufe of her ill treatment. 1 was now 
compelled to fight fires, go of errands, waſh linen, and 
dreſs victuals, and in ſhort to do every kind of houſhold 
drudgery, and to fit up half the night, that the taſk of 
hemming and running ſeams which had been aſſigned me 
night be performed. | 
Tnoucn I ſuffered all this without murmur or 
complaint, yet I became penſive and melancholy ; the 
tears would often Real ſilently from my eyes; and my 
mind was ſometimes fo abſtracted in the contemplation 
of my own miſery, that I did not hear what was ſaid 
to me. But my ſenſibility produced reſentment in- 
ſtead of pity ; my melancholy drew upon me the re- 
proach of ſullenneſs; I was ſtormed at for ſpoiling my 
work wit 4 ſniveling I knew not why, and threatened 
that 1 Mould not be long without cauſe; a menace 
which was generally executed the moment it was utter- 


ed; my arms and neck continually bore the 
the 
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the yard, and | was in every reſpect treated with the 
moſt brutal unk indneſs. | 

lx the mean time, however, I applied myſelf to 
learn the buſineſs as my laſt reſource, and the only 
foundation of my hope. My diligence and aſſiduity 
atoned ior the want of inſtruction; and it might have 
been truly ſaid, that I ſtole the knowledge which my 
miſtreſs had engaged to communicate, As I had a taſte 
for dreſs, I recommended my ſelf to the beſt cuſtomers, 


and frequently corrected a fault of which they com- y 


plained, and which my miſtreſs was not able to diſco- 
ver. The countenance and courteſy which this gained, 


though it encouraged my hope of the future, yet it 


mace the preſent leſs tolerable. My tyrant treated me 
with yet more inhumanity ; and my ſufferings were ſo 
great, that I frequently meditated an eſcape, though I 


knew not whither to go; and though I foreſaw that. 


the moment I became a fugitive, I ſhould forfeit all my 


intereſt, juilify every complaint, and. incur a diſgrace ' 


which I could never obliterate. 2 

] HaD now grcaned under the moſt. cruel oppreſſion. 
ſomething more than ſour years ; the cloaths which had 
been the purchaſe of my own money. J had worn out; 
and my miſtreſs thought it ker intereſt not to furniſh 
me with 2ny better than would juſt ferve me to go out 
on her errands, and follow her with a buadle. But as 
ſo much of my time was paſt, I thought it highly rea- 
fonable, and indeed neceſſary, that J ſhould make a 
more decent appearance, that | ſhould attend the cuſ- 


tomers, take their orders and their meaſure, or at leaſt 


fit-on the vioik. 


I wanted, forſooth, to be a gentlewomagy 
© ſhould be equipped to ſet up for myſelf 


* might have expected, for taking a beggaFtrom the | 
pariſh; but I ſhould ſee that ſhe knew how to — 
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[ fy my pride, and diſappoint my cunning.” I was 


If t at once grieved and angered at this treatment; and I 
0 F 


only | 1 indignation and reſentment. 


ſhe treated with deriſion and contempt, as an impotent 
attempt to throw off her authority; and declaring that 


(A {1 ſhe would ſoon ſhew me who was miſtreſs, the ſtruck 


com- 
diſco- 
ined, Þ 
yet it i 
dme 
ere ſo | 
ugh I * 
that. 
my 
grace 9 


lion. 2 
had 
Out; 3 
rniſh Z 


believe, for the firſt time expreſſed myſelf with ſome 
My reſentment, however, 


me ſo violent a blow, that I fell from my chair. Whe- 
ther ſhe was frighted at my fall, or whether ſhe ſuſ- 
peed I ſhould alarm the houſe, ſhe did not repeat her 
blow, but contented herſelf with reviling the poverty 
and wretchedneſs which ſhe laboured to perpetuate. 

I BURST into tears of anguith and reſentment; and 
made no reply ; but from this moment my hatred became 
itreconcileable, and J ſecretly determined at all events 


to eſcape from a ſlavery, which I accuſed myſelf for 


having already endured too long. 
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VIRCG. 


Latet anguis in herba, 
Beneath the graſs conceal'd a ſerpent lies. 


]* happened, that the next morning I was fent with 
ſome work as far as Chelſea. It was about the 
middle of May. Upon me who had long toiled in the 
ſmoke and darkneſs of London, and had ſeen the ſun 
ſhine only upon a chininey or a wall, the freſhneſs of 
the air, the verdure of the fields, and the ſong of the 
birds had the power of enchantment. I could not for- 
bear lingering in my walk; and every moment of de- 
lay made me leſs willing to return; not indeed by in- 
creaſing my enjoyment, but my fear: I was tenacious 
of the preſent, becauſe I dreaded the future; and in- 
creaſed the evil which 1 approached at every ſtep, by 
a vain attempt to retain and poſſeſs that which at eve- 


ry ſtep I was leaving behind. I found, that * 1 
100 


330 


pleaſure ; and yet I ſtill loiteied away the hours which 
could not enjoy, and returned in a ſtate of anxious 
irreſolution, ſtill taking the way home becauſe. I knew 
not where elſe to go, but ſtill neglecting the ſpeed which 
alone could make home lets dreadful. My torment in- 
creaſed, as my walk became ſhorter ; and when I had 
returned as far as the lower end of the Mall in ſaint 
James's pak, ] was quite overwhelmed with regret and 
deſpair, and ſitting down on one of the benches | burſt 
into tears. | | 

As my mind was wholly employed on my own di- 
ſtreſs, and my apron held up to my eyes, it was ſome 
time before 1 diſcovered an elde.ly lady who had fate 
down by me, The moment I ſaw her, ſuch is the 
force of habit, all thoughts of my own wretchedneſs 
gave way to a ſenſe of indecorum ; and as the appeared 
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look forward with hope, was not to look round wih 


"To 2 


by ker dreſs to be a perſon in whoſe company it was 


preſumption in me to fit, I ſtarted up in great canfuſi- 
This, however, ſhe 
would not ſuffer ; but taking hold of my gown, and 
gently drawing me back, addreſſed me with an accent 
before ſhe ' 


on, and would have left the ſeat. 


of tenderneſs, and ſoothed me with pity 
knew my diſtreſs. It was fo long ſince I had heard 


the voice of kindneſs, that my heart melted as ſhe ? 
ſpoke, with gratitude and joy. I told her all my ſtory ; } 
to which ſhe liſtened with great attention, and of ten 
When my narrative was 
ended, ſhe told me, that the manner in which I had 
related it, was alone ſufficient to convince her that it 
was true; that there was an air of ſimplicity and ſin- 
cerity about me, which had prejudiced her in my fa- 
vour as ſoon as the ſaw me; and that, therefore, ſhe ' 
was determined to take me home; that I ſhould live 
with her till ſhe had eſtabliſhed me in my buſineſs, * 
which ſhe could eaſily do by recommending me to her 
acquaintance; and that in the mean time ſhe would 
take care to prevent my miſtreſs from being troubleſome. | 


gazed ſtedfaſtly in my face. 


Ir is impoſſible to expreſs the tranſport that I felt 


at this unexpected dehverance. 


J was utterly unac- | 


quainted with the artifices of thoſe, who are hackney- 
ed in the ways of vice; and the remembrance of the | 


diſin- 
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difintereſted kindneſs of my firſt frierd by whom I had 
been brought up, came freſh into my mind: IJ, there- 
fore, indulged the hope of having found ſuch another 
without ſcruple; and uttering ſome incoherent expreſſi- 
ons of gratitude, which was too great to be formed in- 
to compliment, I accepted the offer, and followed my 
conductreſs home. The houſe was ſuch as I had never 
entered before; the rooms were ſpacious, and the fur- 
niture elegant, I looked round with wonder ; and 
bluſhing with a ſenſe of my own meanneſs, would have 
followed the ſervant who opened the door into the 
kitchen, but her miſtreſs prevented me. She ſaw my 
confuſion, and encouraging me with a ſmile took me up 
ſtairs into a kind of dreffing room, where the immedi- 
ately furniſhed me with clean ſhoes and ſtockings, a 
cap, handkerchief, ruffles and apren, and a night-gown 
of genteel Iriſh ſtuff, which had not been much worn, 
though it was ſpotted and ſtained in many places: they 
belonged, ſhe faid, to her couſin, a young lady, for 
whom ſhe had undertaken to provide; and inſiſted up- 
on my putting them on, that 1 might fit down with her 
family at dinner; for,“ ſaid ſhe, © I have no ac- 
* quaintance, to whom I could recommend a mantua- 
* maker that I kept in my kitchen ” 

I reRcBIVED that ſhe watched me with great at- 
tention while I was dreſſing, and ſeemed to be greatly 
delighted with the alteration in my appearance when! 
had done. I fee,” ſaid ſhe, that you was mace 
for a gentlewoman, and a gentlewoman you ſhall be, 
or it ſhall be your own fault.” I could only court'ſy 
in anſwer to this compliment; but — 
the appearance of diffidence and modeſty in the blu 
which I ſelt burn upon my cheek, yet my heart ſecret- 
ly exulted in a proud conficence that it was true, 
When I] came down ſtairs, F was introduced by my 
patroneſs, who had told me that her name was WELL» 
wood, to the young lady her couſin and three others; 
to whom, ſoon after we were ſeated, ſhe related ny 
ſtory, intermixing much invective againſt my miſtreſs, 
and much flattery to me, with neither of which, if the 
truth be confeſſed, I was much diſpleaſed. | 

ArTER dinner, as I underſtood that company was 

expected, 
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expected, I entreated leave to retire, and was ſhewed 
up ſtairs into a ſmall chamber very neatly furniſhed, 
which 1 was .defired to confider as my own. As the 
company ſtaid till it was very late, I drank tea ang ſup- 
ped alone, one of the ſervants being ordered to attend 
me. : 

THE next morning, when I came down ſtairs to 
breakfaſt, Mrs. WELLwooap preſented me with a piece. 
of printed cotton ſufficient for a ſack and coat, and a- 
bout twelve yards of flight filk for a wh, i which 
the ſail, I ſhuuld make up myſelf as a ſpecimen of my 
ſkill. I attempted to excuſe myſelf from accepting this 


benefaction, with much heſitation and confuſion ;. but 1 


was commanded with a kind frown, and in a peremptory 
tone, to be filent. I was told, that, when buſineſs came 
in, I ſhould pay all my debts ; that, in the mean time, 
I Dould be ſolicitous only to ſet up; and that a change 
of genteel apparel might be confidered as my ſtock in 
trade, ſince without it my bu fineſs could neither be pro- 
eured nor tranſacted. | 
'To work, therefore, I went ; my cloaths were made 


and worn; many encomiums were laviſhed upon my 


dexterity and my perſon ; and thus.] was entangled in 
the ſnare that had been laid for me, before I diſcovered 
my danger. I had coatracted debts which it was impoſ- 
ſible I ſhould pay; the power of the law could now be 
applicd to effect the purpoſes of guilt ; and my creditor 
could urge me to her purpoſe, both by hope and fear. 

I HaD been now near a month in my new lodging; 
and great care had hitherio been taken, to conceal what- 
ever might ihock my modeſtly, or acquaint me with the 
danger of my fituation. Some, incidents, however, 
notwithſtanding this caution, had fallen under my no- 
tice, that might well have alarmed me ; but as thofe 
vho are waking from a pleaſing dream, ſhut their eyes 
againſt the light, and endeavour to prolong the delu- 
ſion by lumbering again, I checked my ſuſpicions the 
moment they role, as if danger that was not known 
would not exiſt ; without conſidering, that enquiry a- 
lone could confirm the good, and enable me to eſcape 
the evil. 45 | 
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THe houſe was often filled with company, which di- 
vided into feparate rooms; the viſits were frequentl 
continued till midnight, and ſometimes till morning; j 
had, however, always deſired leave to retire, which had 
hitherto been permitted, though not withcut reluctance; 
but at length 1 was preſſed to make tea, with an impor- 
tunity that I could not reſiſt. The company was very 
gay, and ſome familiarities paſſed between the gentlemen 
and ladies which threw me into confuſion and covered 
me with bluſhes ; yet I was ſtil] zealous to impoſe upon 
myſelf, and, therefore, was contented with the fuppo- 
fition, that they were liberties allowed among perſons 
of faſhion, many of whole polite levities I had heard 
deſcribed and cenſured by the dear monitor of my youth, 
to whom I owed all my virtue and my knowledge. I 
could not however, reflect without ſolicitude and anxi- 


ety, that ſince the firſt week of my arrival J had heard 


no more of my buſineſs. I had, indeed, frequently 
ventured to mention it; and ſtill hoped, that when my 
patroneſs had procured me a little ſet of cuſtomers 
among her fiiends, I ſhould be permitted to venture into 
a room of my own; for I could not think of carrying it 
on where it would degrade my benefactreſs, of whom 
it could not without an affront be faid, that ſhe let 
lodgings to a mantua-maker ; nor could I without inde- 
corum diſtribute directions where ] was to be found, 
till I had removed to another houſe. But whenever I 
introduced this ſubject of converſation, J was either ral- 
lied for my gravity, or gently reproached with pride as 
impatient of obligation. Sometimes I was told with an 
air of merriment, that my buſineſs ſhould be pleaſure ; 
and ſometimes I was entertained with amorous ſtories, 
and excited by licentious and flattering deſcriptions, to a 
reliſh of luxurious idleneſs and expenſive amuſements. 
In ſhort my ſuſpicions gradually increaſed ; and my fears 
grew ſtronger, till my dream was at an end, and I could 
lumber no more. The terror that ſeized me, when 
could no longes doubt into what hands J had fallen, 
is not to be expreſſed, nor indeed, could it be con- 
cealed: the effect which it produced in my aſpect and 
behaviour, afforded the wretch who attempted to ſeduce 


me, no proſpe& of ſucceſs; and as ſhe deſpaired cf 


exciting 
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exciting me by the love of pleaſure to voluntary guilt, 
ſhe determined to effect her purpoſe by ſurprize, and 
drive me into her toils by deſperation. 

IT was not leſs my misfortune than reproach that J 
did not immediately quit a place, in which I knew my- 
ſelf devoted to deſtruction. This, indeed, Mrs. WELI- 
Wood was very aſſiduous to prevent: the morning 
after I had diſcovered her purpoſe, the talk about my 
buſineſs was renewed ; and as ſoon as we had breakfaſted, 
ſhe took me out with her in a hackney coach, under 
pretence of procuring me a lodging; but ſhe had ſtill 
ſome piautible objeQi-n againſt all that we ſaw. Thus 
ſhe contrived to buſy my mind, and keep me with her 
the greateit part of the day; at three we returned to 
dinner, and paſſed the afte noon without company. I 
drank tea with the family; and in the evening, being 


uncommonly drowſy, ] went to bed near two hours 


ſooner than uſual. | 
N N . N RISE RISE RAE N. 
No. 136. Saturday, February 23, 1754. 


Qu is talis fando 


Temper et a lac hrimis. 


VIERC. 


And who can hear this tale without a tear? 


O the tranſe ctions of this night I was not conſci- 

ous ; but what they had been the circum{ances 

of the morning leſt me no room to doubt. I] diſcover- 

ed with afleniſhiment, indignation and Ceſpair, which 

for a time ſuſpended all my faculties, that I had ſuffered 

irreparable injury in a ſtate of inſenſibility; not ſo much 

to gratify the wretch by whom I had been abuſed, as 
that I might with leſs ſcruple admit anothe:, and b 


reflecting that it was impoflible to recayer what I had 


loſt, became careleſs of all that remained. Many arij- 
fices were uſed to ſooth me ; and when theſc were found 
to be ineffectual; attempts were made to intin:idaie me 

with menaces. I know not exactly what paſſed in rhe 
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1] firſt fury of my diſtraQtion, but at length it quite ex- 
{1 hauſted me. 
©] languor and debility, and no precaution having been 
I taken to detain me becauſe I was not thought able to 
"I <fcape, I found means to fteal down ſtairs and get into 
the ſtreet without being miſſed, Wretched as I was, 
II felt ſome emotions of joy when I firſt found myſelf 
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In the evening, being calm through meer 


at libeity ; though it was no hetter than the liberty of 


: an exile in a defart, where, having eſcaped from the 
dungeon and the wheel, he muſt yet without a miracle 


be deſtroyed by ſavages or hunger. It was not long, 
indeed, before I reflected, that I knew no houſe that 


J would receive me; and that I had no money in my poc- 


ket, 1 had not, however, the leaſt inclination to go 
back. I ſometimes thought of returning to my old 
miſtreſs, the mantua-maker ; but the moment I began 
to anticipate the malicious inference ſhe would draw 
fom my abſence and appearance, and her triumph in 
the mournful neceſſity that urged me to return, I de- 
termined rather to ſuffer any other evil that could befall 
me. | 

Tuus deſtitute and fortorn, feeble and diſpiited, I 
continued to creep along till the ſhops were all ſhut, and 
the deferted ſtreets became filent. The buſy crowds 
which had almoſt borne me betore them, were now di'- 
vated ; and every one was retired home, except a few 
wretched outcaſts like myſelf, who were either huddled 
together ina corner, or ſtrolling about not knowing whi- 
ther hey went, It is not eaſy to conceive the anguiſh, 
with which I reffected upon my condition; and per- 
haps it would ſcarcely have been thought poſſible, that 
1 perſon who was not a fugiiive from Juſtice, nor an en- 
my to labour, could be thus deſtitute even of the little 
that is eſſential to life, and in danger of periſhing for want 
in the midſt of a populous city, abounding with accom- 
modations for every rank from the peer to the beggar. 
duch, however was my lot. I found myſelf compelled 
by neceſſity to paſs the night in the ſtreet, without hope 
of paſſing the next in any other place, or, indeed of pro- 
curing food to ſupport me till it arrived. I had now 
filed the whole day; my languor ipcreaſed every 
noment ; Þ was weary and fainting; my lace Was 
| | covered 
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covered with a cold ſweat, and my legs trembled un- 2 


der me: but 1 did not dare to fit down, or to walk 
twice along the ſame ſtreet, leſt I ſhould have been 


ſeized by the watch, or inſulted by ſome voluntary Þ: 
vagabond in the rage or wantonneſs of drunkenneſs Þ! 
or luſt. 1 knew not, indeed, well how to vary my 
walk; but imagined that, upon the whole, 1 ſhould Þ' 
be more ſafe in the city, than among the brothels | 
in the Strand, or in the ſtreets which being leſs fre- 
quented are leſs carefully watched: for though I ſcarce Þ} 
ventured to conſider the law as my friend, yet I was 
more afraid of thoſe who ſhould attempt to break the 
peace, than thoſe who were appointed to keep it. 1 
went forward, therefore, as well as I was able, and 
paſſed through ſaint Paul's church yard as the clock 
ſtruck one: but ſuch was my misfortune that the ca- 
lamity which I dreaded overtock me in the very place 
to which I had fled to avoid it. Juſt as I was croſſing 
at the corner into Cheapſide, I was laid hold on by a 
man not mean'y dreſſed, who would have hurried me 
down towards the Old Change. I know not what he 
ſaid, but I itrove to diſengage myſelf from him with- 
out making any reply: my ſtruggles, indeed, were 
weak; and the man ſtill keeping his hold, and per- 
haps miſtaking the feebleneſs of my reſiſtance for ſome | 
inclination to comply, proceeded to ſome indecencies, | 
for which I ſtruck him with the ſudden force that was 
ſupplied by rage ard indignation ; but my whole 
ſtrength was exhauſted in the blow, which the brute 
inſtantly returned, and repeated till I fell. Inſtinct is 3 
ſtill ready in defence of life, however wretched ; and 
though the moment before I had wiſhed to die, yet in- 
this diftreſs I ſpontaneouſly cried out for help. My 
voice was heard by a waichman, who immediately ran 
towards me, and finding me upon the ground, lifted up 
his lantein, and examined me with an attention, which 
made me reflect with great confuſion upon the diſorder Þ 
of my dieſs, which before had not once occurred to m7 
thoughts: my hair hung looſely about my ſhoulders, Þ 
my ſtays were but half laced, and the reſt of my cloaths 
were careleſly thrown on in the tumult and diſtraction 
of mind, which prevented my attending to trivial cir- 
| | cumſtances 
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cumſtances when I made my eſcape from WRLLWOOp's. 


| My general appearance, and the condition in which I 


was found, convinced the watchman that I was a 
ſtrolling proſtitute ; and finding that I was not able to 
riſe without aſſiſtance, he alſo concluded that J was 
drunk ; he, therefore, ſet down his lantern, and calling 
his comrade to aſſiſt him, they lifted me up. As my 
voice was faltering, my looks wild, and my whole frame 
ſo feeble that I tottered as I ſtood, the man was confirm- 
ed in his firſt opinion; and ſeeing my face bloody, and 
my eyes ſwelled, he told me with a ſneer, that to ſecure 
me from farther ill treatment, he would provide a lodg- 
ing for me tili the morning ; and accordingly they drag- 
ged me between them to the Compter, without any 
regard to my entreaties or diſtreſs. | 

I easSED the night in agonies, upon which even 


now I ſhudder to look back; and in the morning I 


was carried before a magiſtrate. The watchman gave 
an account of his having found me very drunk, crying 
out murder, and breeding a riot in the ſtreet at one 
o'clock in the morning : *I was ſcarcely yet ſober,” 
he ſaid, as his worſhip might ſez, and had been 
pretty handſomely beaten ; but he ſuppoſed it was 
for an unſucceſsful attempt to pick a pocket, at 
which I muſt have been very dexterous indeed, to 
'* have ſucceeded in that condition.” x 

THis account, however injurious, was greatly con- 
irmed by my appearance: I was almoſt covered with 
kennel girt, my face was diſcoloured, my ſpeech was 
narticulate, and I was ſo oppreſſed with faintneſs and 
terror that I could not ſtand without a ſupport. The 
magiſtrate, however, with great kindneſs, called upon 
me to make my defence, which I attempted by relat- 


ing the truth: but the ſtory was told with ſo much he- 


tation, and was in itſelf fo wild and improbable, ſo 
ike the inartificial tales that are haſtily formed as an 
apology for detected guilt, that it could not be believed; 
and I was told, that except i could ſupport my charac- 
ter by ſome credible witneſs, I ſhould be committed to 
Bridewell. ER | | 

I was thunderſt ruck at this menace ; and had form- 
ed ideas fo dreadful of the place to which I was to 

Vol. II. .P be 
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be ſent, that my dungeon at the mantua-maker's, be- | 


came a palace in the compariſon ; and to return thither, 
with whatever diſadvantages, was now the utmoſt ob- 
ject of my hope. I, therefore deſired that my miſtreſs 
might be ſent for, and flattered myſelf that 
at leaſt take me out of a houſe of correction, if it were 
only for the pleaſure of tormenting me herſelf. 


In about two hours the meſſenger returned, and | 


with him my tyrant, who eyed me with ſuch mali- 


cious pleaſure that my hopes failed me the moment 
a ſaw her, and I almoſt repented that ſhe was come. 


She was, I believe, glad of an opportunity effectually 


to prevent my obtaining any part of her buſineſs, | 


which ſhe had ſome reaſon to fear ; and, therefore, 


told the juſtice who examined her, that ** ſhe had 


taken me a beggar from the pariſh four years ago, 
66 


66 
cc 
66 


* condition ; and that ſhe would leave his worſhip to 


« judge, whether I came honeftly by the taudry rags | 
* which I had on my back.“ This account, how- | 


ever correſpondent with my own, ferved only to con- 


firm thoſe facts which condemned me: it appeared in- 


conteſtibly, that I had deſerted my ſervice, and had 
been debauched in a brothel, where I had been fur- 
niſhed with cloaths and continued more than a month. 
That I had been ignorant of my ſitua tion, proſtituted 
without my conſent, and at laſt had eſcaped to avoid 
farther injury, appeared to be fiftitious circumſtances, 
invented to palliate my offence : the perſon whom J had 
accuſed lived in another country; and it was neceſſary 


for the preſent to bring the matter to a ſhort iſſue: 
my miſtreſs, therefore, was aſked, whether ſhe would 
receive me again, upon my promiſe of good behaviour; 


e would 


and taught me her trade; but that I had been al- 
ways ſullen, miſchievous, and idle; that it was 
more than a month ſince I had clandeſtinely left 
her ſervice, in decent and modeſt apparel fitting ry 
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and upon her peremptory refuſal, my mittimus was 
made out, and I was committed to hard labour. The 
clerk, however, was ordered to take a memorandum of 


my charge againſt WELLwooD, and I was told that 
enquiry ſhould be made about her. 
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was brought me without date or name, in which I 
was told, that my malice againſt thoſe who would 
have been my benefactors was diſappointed ; that 
* if I would return to them my diſcharge ſhould be 
i procured, and I ſhould {till be kindly received; but 
“that if J perſiſted in my ingratitude, it ſhould not 
ebe unrevenged.” From this note I conjectured, that 
WELLwaop had found means to ſtop an enquiry 
into her conduct, which ſhe had diſcovered to have 
been begun upon my 1aformation, and had thus learnt 
where I was to be found : I therefore returned no an- 
ſwer, but that I was contented with my ſituation, and 
prepared to ſuffer whatever PRovID ENR ſhould appoint. 

DuzxinG my confinement I was not treated with 
great ſeverity ; and at the next court, as no particu- 
lar crime was alledged againſt me, I was ordered to 
be diſcharged. As my character was now irretrieva- 
bly loſt, as I had no friend who would afford me ſhel- 


ter, nor any buſineſs to which I could apply, I had 


no proſpe& but again to} wander about the ſtreets, 
without lodging and without food. I, therefore, in- 
treated, that the officers of the pariſh to which I be- 
longed, might be ordered to receive me into the 
work-houſe, till they could get me a ſervice, or find 
me ſome employment by which my labour would pro- 
cure me a ſubſiſtence. This requeſt, ſo reaſonable and 
ſo uncommon, was much commended, and immediate- 
ly granted; but as I was going out at the gate with - 


my paſs in my hand, I was met by a bailiff with 


an emifſary of WELLwood's, and arreſted for a debt 
of twenty pounds, As it was no more in my power 
to procure. bail, than to pay the money, I was imme- 
diately dragged to Newgate. It was ſoon known 
that J had not a farthing in my pocket, and that no 
money either for fees or accommodations could be ex- 
peted : I was, therefore, turned over to a place called 
the common ſide, among the moſt wretched and the 
moſt p:ofligate of human beings. In Bridewell, in- 
deed, my aſſociates were wicked; but they were over- 
awed by the preſence of their taſkmaſter, and reſtrain- 
ed from licentiouſneſs by perpetual labour : but my 
ears were now violated every moment by oaths, exe- 
| | F 2 crations 
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crations and obſcenity; the converſation of mother 


WELLwooD, her inmates and her gueſts, was chaſte 


and holy to that of the inhabitants of this place; and 


in compariſon with their life, that to which I had 
been ſolicited was innocent. Thus I began inſenſibly 
to think of mere incontinence without horror ; and, in- 
deed became leſs ſenſible of more complicated enor- 
mities, in proportion as they became familiar. My 
wretchedneſs, however, was not alleviated, though my 
virtue became leſs. I was without friends and with- 
out money; and the miſery of confinement in. a noi- 
ſome dungeon, was aggravated by hunger and thirſt, 


9 


and cold and nakedneſs. In this hour of trial, I was 
again aſſailed by the wretch, who had produced it on- 


ly to facilitate her ſucceſs. 


terms on which they could be obtained. 


Covent Garden. 


which I knew not how to appeal. 
moſt deplorable, and my employment moſt odious: 


for the principles of virtue and religion, which had. ] 


And let not thoſe, before 
whom the path of virtue has beeen ſtrewed with flowers, | 
and every thorn removed by proſperity, too ſeverely / 
cenſure me, to whom it was a barren and a rugged | 
Toad in which 1 had long toiled with labour and an- 
guiſh, if at laſt, when I was benighted ina ſtorm, 1 
turned at the firſt light, and haſted to the neareſt ſhel - 
ter: let me not be too ſeverely cenſured, if I now ? 
accepted liberty and eaſe and plenty, upon the only 
[ conſented, 
with whatever reluQance and compunction, to return, 
and compleat my ruin in the place where it was begun. 
The action of debt was immediately withdrawn, my fees 
paid, and I was once more removed to my lodging near 
In a ſhort time I recovered my health 
and beauty; I was again dreſſed and adorned at the 
expence of my tyrant, whoſe power increaſed in pro- 
portion to my debt: the terms of proſtitution were pre- 
-ſcribed to me; and out of the money which was the 
price, not only of my body but my ſoul, I ſcarce re- 
ceived more than J could have earned by weeding in 
a field. The will of my creditor was my law, from 
My flavery was 


been implanted in my youth, however they had been ; 


choaked by weeds, conld never be plucked up by the 
root; nor did I ever admit a diſhonourable viſit, 
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my heart ſunk, my lips quivered, and my knees ſmote 
each other. 4 | TN 
FROM this dreadful ſituation I am at length deliver- 
ed. But while I lift up my heart in gratitude to HIM, 
who alone can bring good out of evil, I deſire it 
may be remembered, that my deviation to ill was na- 
tural, my recovery almoſt miraculous. My firſt ſtep to 
vice, was the defertion of my ſervice ; and of this, 
all my guilt and mifery were the conſequence. Let 
none, therefore, quit the poſt that is aſſigned them 
by PROVIDENCE, or venture out of the ſtrait way ; 
the bye path, though it may invite them by its ver- 
dure, will inevitably lead them to a precipice ; nor can 
it without folly and preſumption, be pronounced of any, 
that their firſt deviation from rectitude will produce leſs 
evil than mine. | 
SUCH, Mr. ADVENTURER, is the ſtory of my child, 
and ſuch are her reflections upon it: to which I can 
only add, that he who abandons his offspring, or cor- 
wpts them by his example, perpetrates greater evil 
than a murderer, in proportion as immortality is of more 
value than life, 


I am, 81 R, 
Your humble ſervant, 
AGAMUS. 
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T. 0 ber S. 
What have I been doing? 


PVYTE. 


S man is a being very ſparingly furniſhed with 

the power of preſcience, he can provide for the 
future only by conſidering the paſt ; and as futurity 
isall in which he has any real intereſt, he ought very 
diligently to uſe the only means by which he can be 
enabled to enjoy it, and frequently to reyolve the ex- 
| P 3 periments 
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periments which he has hitherto made upon life, that 
he may gain wiſdom from his wiſtakes, and caution from | 


his miſcarriages. | 


Tuoven I do not fo exactly conform to the pre- 
cepts of PrTHaGoRas, as to practiſe every night this 
ſolemn recollection, yet I am not ſo loſt in diffipation | 


as wholly to omit it; nor can [I forbear ſometimes to 


enquire of myſelf, in what employments my life has 
paſſed away. Much of my time has ſunk into no- 
thing, and left no trace by which it can be diſtinguiſh- | 
ed; and of this I now only know, that it was once in 


my power and might once have been improved. 


Or other parts of life memory can give ſome account: 
at ſome hours IJ have been gay, and at others ſerious; | 
I have ſometimes mingled in converſation, and ſome- | 
times meditated in ſolitude ; one day has been fpent 
in conſulting the antient ſages, and another in writing 


ADVENTURERS. 


Ar the concluſion of my undertaking, it is uſual * 
to compute the loſs and profit: As I ſhall ſoon ceaſe *' 
to write ADVENTURERS, I could not fotbear late- 
ly to conſider, what has been the conſequence of my 
labours; and whether I am to reckon the hours laid 
out in theſe compoſitions, as applied to a good and 
laudable purpoſe, or ſuffered to fume away in uſeleſs 


evaporations. 


Trar I have intended well, I have the atteſtation 


of my own heart; but good intentions may be fruf- 


trated, when they are executed without ſuitable ſkill, or 


directed to an end unattainable in itſelf. 

SOME there are, who leave writers very little room 
for ſelf congratulation; ſome who affirm, that books 
bave no influence upon the public, that no age was 
ever made better by its authors, and that to call upon 
mankind to correct their manners, is, like XERx Es, to 
ſcourge the wind or ſliackle the torrent. 

Tuis opinion they pretend to ſupport by unfailing 
experience. This world is full of fraud and corrup- 
tion, rapine and malignity; intereſt is the ruling mo- 
tive of mankind, and every one is endeavouring to in- 
creaſe his own ſtores of happineſs by perpetual accu- 
mulation, without reflecting upon the numbers "_— 
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his ſuperfluity condemns to want: in this ſtate of things 
A book 

benevolence are ſtrongly enforced ; and it is proved 
beyond oppoſition, that men are happy in proportion 
as they are virtuous, and rich as they are liberal. The 
book is applauded, and the author is preferred; he 
imagines his applauſe deſerved, and receives leſs plea- 
ſure from the acquiſition of reward than the confciouſ- 
neſs of merit. Let us look again upon mankind: in- 
tereſt is ſtill the ruling motive, and the world is yet full 
of fraud and corruption, malevolence and rapine. 

Tux difficulty of confuting this aſſertion, ariſes mere- 
ly from its generality and comprehenſion : to overthrow 
it by a detail of diſtin facts, requires a wider ſurvey 
of the world than human eyes can take; the progreſs 
of reformation is gradual and ſilent, as the extenſion of 
evening ſhadows : we know that they were ſhort at noon, 
and are long at ſun-ſet, but our ſenſes were not able 
to diſcern their increaſe ; we know of every civil na- 


tion that it was once ſavage, and how was it reclaimed 


but by precept and admonition ? 

MANx KIND are univerſally corrupt, but corrupt in 
different degrees; as they are univerſally ignorant, yet 
with greater or leſs irradiations of knowledge. How 
has knowledge or virtue been increaſed and preſerved 
in one place beyond another, but by diligent inculca- 
tion and rational inforcement. _ "7 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influence 
is {till little in the world; fo the ground is annually 
ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of bread. 
But, ſurely, neither the labours of the moralift nor of 
the huſbandman are vain: let them for a while ne- 
gle& their taſks, and their uſefulneſs will be known; 
the wickedneſs that is now frequent would become uni- 
verſal, the bread that is now ſcarce would wholly fail, 

THE power, indeed, of every individual is ſmall, 
and the conſequence of his endeavours imperceptible 
in a general proſpect of the world. PRoviDeEnNCE has 
given no man ability to do much, that ſomething might 
be left for every man to do, The buſineſs of life is car- 
ried on by a gentle co-operation; in which the part of 


of morality is publiſhed, in which charity and 
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any ſingle man can be no more diſtinguiſhed, than the ef- 
fect ofa particular drop when the meadows are floated by 

a ſummer ſhower ; yet every drop increaſes the inunda- 
tion, and every hand adds to the happineſs or miſery of 
mankind. 

Thar a writer, however zealous or eloquent, ſeldom 
works a viſible effect upon cities or nations, will readily 
be granted. The book which is read moſt, is read by 
few, compared with thoſe that read it not; and of thoſe 
few the greater part peruſe it with diſpoſitions that very 
little favour their own improvement. 

IT is difficult 10 enumerate the ſeveral motives, which 
procure to books the honour of peruſal : ſpite, vanity, 
and curioſity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every 
paſſion which incites to any other action, ſerves at one 
time or other to ſtimulate a reader, 

SOME are fond to take a celebrated volume into their 
hands, becauſe they hope to diſtinguiſh their penetration, 
by finding faults which have eſcaped the public; others 
eagerly buy it in the firſt bloom of reputation, that they 
nay join the chorus of praiſe, and not Jag, as FALSTAFF 
terms it, in “ the rearward of the faſhion.” | 

Sou read ſor ſtile, and ſome for argument: one has 
little care about the ſen: 1ment, he obſerves only how it 
is expreſſed ; another regards not the concluſion, but is 


diligent to mark how it is inferred : they read for other 


purpoſes, than the attainment of practical knowledge; 
and are no more likely to grow wiſe by an examination 
of a treatiſe of moral prudence, than an architect to in- 
flame his devotion by conſidering attentively the propor- 
tions of a temple. 

Sou read that they may embelliſh their converſation, 
or thine in diſpute ; ſome that they may not be detected 
in ignorance, or want the reputation of literary accom- 
pliſhments: but the moſt general and prevalent reaſon of 
ſtudy, is the impoſſibility of finding another amuſement 
equally cheap or conſtant, equally independent on the 
hour or the weather, He that wants money to follow 
the chace of pleaſure through her yearly circuit, and is 
left at home when the gay world rolls to Bath or Tun- 
bridge ; he whoſe gout compels him to hear from his 


chamber, the rattle of chariots tranſporting happier be- 
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ings to plays and aſſemblies, will be forced to ſeek in 


books a refuge from himſelf. : 
THE author is not wholly uſeleſs, who provides 
innocent amuſements for minds like theſe. There are in 


the preſent ſtate of things ſo many more inſtigations to 


evil, than incitements to good, that he who keeps men in 


a neutral ſtate may be juſtly conſidered: as a benefactor 
to life. | | | 

Bur, perhaps, it ſeldom happens, that ſtudy termi- 
nates in mere paſtime. Books have always a ſecret in- 
fluence on the underſtanding ; we cannot at pleaſure ob- 
literate ideas; be that reads books of ſcience, though 
without any fixed defire of improvement, will grow 
more knowing ; he that entertains himſelf with moral. 
or religious treatiſes, will imperceptily advance in good- 
neſs ; the ideas which are often offered to the mind, will 
at laſt find a lucky moment when it is diſpoſed to re- 
ceive them. | 

IT is, therefore, urged without reaſon, as a diſcou- 
ragement to writers, that there are already books ſuſh- 
cient. in the world; that all the topics of perſuaſion. 
have been diſcuſſed, and every important queſtion clear- 
iy ſtated and juſtly decided ; and that, therefore, there- 
is no room to hope, that pigmies ſhould conquer where: 
heroes have been defeated, or that the petty copters of 
the preſent time ſhould advance the great work of re- 
formation, which their predeceſſors were forced to leave 
unfiniſhed. 

WRnATEvER be the preſent extent of hnman know- 
ledge, it is only finite, and therefore in its own nature 
capable of increaſe ; but ſo narrow, that almoſt every 
underſtanding may by a diligent application of its powers 
hope to enlarge it. It is, however, not neceſſary, that 
a man ſhould forbear to write, till he has diſcovered ſome 
truth unknown before; he may be ſufficiently uſeful, 
by only diverſiſy ing the ſurface of knowledge, and lur- 
ing the mind by a new appearance to a ſecond view of 
thoſe beauties which it had paſſed over inattentively be- 
fore, Every writer may find intellects correſpondent to 
his ewn, to whom his expreſſions are familiar, and his 
thoughts congenial ; and perhaps, truth is often more 
ſucceſsfully propagated by men of moderate abilities, 

E who,. 
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who, adopting the opinions of others, have no care but 
to explain them clearly, than by ſubtile ſpeculatiſts and 
curious ſearchers, who exact from their readers powers 
equal to their own, and if their fabrics of ſcience be 
ſtrong take no care to render them acceſſible. 

For my part, I do not regret the hours which J 
have laid out on theſe little compofitions. That the 
world has grown apparently better, ſince the publication 
of the ApvenTURER, I have not obſerved ; but am 
willing to think, that many have been affected by ſingle 
ſentiments, of which it is their buſineſs to renew the 
impreſſion; that many have caught hints of truth, 
which it is now theit duty to purſue ; and that thoſe 
who have received no improvement, have wanted not 
opportunity but intention to improve. 


3 


Neo. 138. 


Saturday, March 2, 1754. 


— ——— 


Quid pure tranquillet? honos, an dulce Iucellum, 
An ſeretum iter et fallentis ſemitavite ? Hox. 


Whether the tranquil mind and pure, 
Honours or wealth our bliſs inſure ; 
Or down through life unknown to ſtray, 
Where lonely leads the ſilent way, 
| Francis, 


AVING conſidered the importance of authors to 


the welfare of the public, Iam led by a natural | 


train of thought, to refle& on the condition with regard 
to themſelves ; and to enquire, what degree of happineſs 
or vexation is annexed to the difficult and laborious em- 
ployment, of providing inſtruction or entertainment for 
mankind. a | | 

In eſtimating the pain or pleaſure of any particular 
ſtate, every man, indeed, draws his deciſions from his 
own breaſt, and cannot with certainty determine whether 
other minds are affected by the ſame cauſes in the ſame 


manner. 
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manner, Yet by this criterion we muſt be content to 
judge, becauſe no other can be obtained ; and, indeed, 
we have no reaſon to think it very fallacious, for ex- 
cepting here and there an anomalous mind, which either 
does not feel like others, or diſſembles its inſenſibility, 
we find men unanimouſly concur in attributing happineſs 
or miſery to particular conditions, as they agree in ac- 
knowledging the cold of winter and the heat of autumn, 
Ir we apply to authors themſelves for an account of 
their ſtate, it will appear very little to deſerve envy ; for 
they have in all ages been addicted to complaint. The 
neglect of learning, the ingratitude of the preſent age, 
and the abſurd preference by which ignorance and dul- 
neſs often obtain favour and rewards, have been from 
age to age topics of invective; and few have left their 
names to poſterity, without ſome appeal to future candy 
our from the perverſeneſs and malice of their own times. 
I Have, nevertheleſs, been often inclined to doubt, 
whether authors, however querulous, are in reality more 
miſerable than their follow mortals. The preſent life is 
to all aſtate of infelicity ; every man, like an author, 
believes himſelf to merit more than he obtains, and ſo- 
laces the preſent with the proſpect of the future: others, 
indeed, ſuffer thoſe diſappointments in ſilence, of which 
the writer complains, to ſhew how well he has learned 
the art of lamentation. | 
THERE is at leaſt one gleam of felicity, of which few 
writers have miſſed the enjoyment : he whoſe hopes have 
fo far overpowered his fears, as that he has reſol ved to 
ſtand forth a candidate for fame, ſeldom fails to amuſe 


himſelf, before his appearance; with pleaſing ſecenes of 
afluence or honour ; while his fortune is yet under the 


regulation of fancy, he eaſily models it to his with, ſuf- 
fers no thoughts of critics or rivals to intrude upon his 
mind, but counts over the bounties of patronage or 
liſtens to the voice of praiſe. 

SoMe there are, that talk very luxuriouſly of the ſe- 
cond period of an author's happineſs, and tell of the 
tumultuous raptures of invention, when the mind riots 
ja imagery, and the choice ſtands ſuſpended between dif- 


ferent ſentiments. 
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THESE pleaſuies, I believe, may ſometimes be in- 
dulged to thoſe, who come to a ſubje& of diſquiſition 
with minds full of ideas, and with fancies fo vigorous, as 
eaſily to excite, ſelect, and arrange them. To write, is, 
indeed, no unpleaſing employment, when one ſentiment 
readily produces another, and both idea, and expreſſions 
preſent themſelves at the firſt ſummons : but ſuch hap- 
pineſs the greateſt genius does not always obtain; and 
common writers only know it to ſuch a degree, as to 
credit its poſſibility, Compoſition is, for the moſt part, 
an effort of ſlow diligence and ſteady perſeverance, to 


which the mind is dragged by neceſſity or reſolution, | a 


and from which the attention is every moment ſtarting 
to more delightful amuſements. 

Ir frequently happens, that a deſign, which when 
conſidered at a diſtance, gave flattering hopes of facility, 
mocks us in the execution with unexpected dfticulties ; 
the mind which, while it conſidered is in the groſs, ima- 
gined itſelf amply furniſhed with materials, find ſome- 
times an unexpected barrenneſs and vacuity, and won- 
ders whither all thoſe ideas are vaniſhed, which a little 
before ſeemed ſtruggling for emiſſion. | 

So METIuESs many thoughts preſent themſelves ; but 
ſo conſuſed and unconnected, that they are not without 
difficulty reduced to method, or concatenated in a re- 
gular and dependent ſeries : the mind falls at once into 
a labyrinth, of which neither the beginning nor end can 
be diſcovered, and toils and ſtruggles without progreſs 
or extrication. 

IT is aſſerted by Horace, that *©© if matter be once 
got together, words will be found with very little 
difficulty ;“ a pofition which, though ſufficientiy plau- 
ſible to be inſerted in poetical precepts, is by no means 
ſtrictly and philoſophically true. If words were natu- 
rally and neceſſarily conſequential to ſentiments, it would 
always follow, that he who has moſt knowledge muſt 
have molt eloquence, and that every man would clearly 
expreſs what he fully underſtood : yet we find, that to 
think, and to diſcourſe, are often the qualities of diffe- 
rent perſons; and many books might ſurely be produced, 
where juſt and noble ſentiments are degraded and ob- 
{cured by unſuitable diction. 
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Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author, Indeed, of many authors, and thoſe not. 


uſeleſs or contemptible, words are almoſt the only care: 


many make it their ſtudy, not fo inuch to ſtrike out new 
ſentiments, as to recommend thoſe which are already 
known to more favourable notice by fairer decorations ; 
but every man, whether he copies or invents, whether 
he delivers his own thoughts or thoſe of another, has 
often found himſelf deficient in the power of expreſſion, 
big with ideas which he could not utter, obliged to ran- 
ſack his memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, 
and at laſt unable to impreſs upon his reader the image 
exiſting in his own mind. 

IT is one of the common diſtreſſes of a writer, to be 
within a word of a happy period, to want only a ſingle 
epithet togive amplification its full force, to require only 
a correſpondent term in order to finith a paragraph with 
elegance, and make one of its members antwer to the 
other: but theſe deficiencies cannot always be ſupplied; 
and after long ſtudy and vexation, the paſſage is turned 
anew, and the web unwoven that was fo nearly finiſhed. 

Bur when thoughts and words are collected and ad- 
juſted, and the whole compoſition at Jaſt concluded, it 
ſeldom gratifies the author, when he comes coolly and 
deliberately to review it, with the hopes which had been 


excited in the fury of the performance: novelty always 


captivates the mind ; as our thoughts rite freſh upon us, 
we readily believe them juſt and original, which when 
the pleaſure of production is over, we find to be mean 
and common, or borrowed from the works of others, 
and ſupplied by memory rather than invention. 

Bur though it ſhould happen, that the writer finds no 
ſuch faults in his performance, he is ftill to remember, 
that he looks upon it with partial eyes; and when he 
conſiders, how much men who could judge of others 
with great cxactneſs, have often failed in judging of 
themſelves, he will be afraid of deciding too haſtily in 
his own favour, or of allow ing himſelf to contemplate 
with too much complacence, treaſure that has nos, yet 


been brought to the teſt, nor paſſed the only trial that 


can ſtamp its value. 
From 
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From the public, and only from the public, is he to 
wait a confirmation of his claim, and a final juſtificati- 
on of ſelf eſteem; but the public is not eaſily per- 
ſuaded to favour an auother. If mankind were left to 
judge for themſelves, it is reaſonable to imagine, that 
of ſuch writings, at leaſt, as deſcribe the movements of 
the human paſſions, and of which every man carries the 
archetype within him, a juſt opinion would be formed ; 
but whoever has remarked the fate of books, muſt 
have found it governed by other cauſes, than general 
conſent ariſing from general conviction. If a new per- 
formance happens not to fall into the hands of ſome, 
who have courage to tell, and authority to propagate 
their opinion, it often remains long in obſcurity, and 
perhaps periſhes unknown and unexamined. A few, a 
very few, commonly conſtitute the taſte of the time; 
the judgment which they have once pronounced, ſome 
are too lazy to diſcuſs, and ſome too . timorous to con- 
tradict: it may, however, be I think obſerved, that 
their power is greater to depreſs than exalt, as mankind 
are more credulous of cenſure than of praiſe. 

Tuis perverſion of the public judgment, is not to 
be raſhly numbered amongſt the miſeries of an author; 
fince it commonly ſeives, after miſcarriage, to reconcile 
him to himſelf. Becauſe the world has ſometimes paſſed 
an unjuſt ſentence, he readily concludes the fentence 
unjuſt by which bis performance is condemned; becauſe 
fome have been exal:ed above their merits by partiality, 


he is ſure to aſcribe the ſucceſs of a rival, not to the ; 


merit of his work, but the zeal of his patrons. Upon 
the whole, as the author ſeems to ſhare all the common 
miſeries of life, he appears to partake likewile of its 
lenitives and abatements. | 
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the 

1 Igſe viam tantum potui docuiſſe repertam 

uſt : Aonas ad montes, longeg ue oſtendere Muſas, 

nl ö Plaudentes celſæ choreas in wertice rupis. Vipa. 
er- | I only pointed out the paths that lead 

ne, The panting youth to ſteep parnaſſus' head ; 

ate FF And ſhew'd the tuneful mules from afar, 

ind : Mixt in a ſolemn choir and dancing there. PEPT; 
LS | | 

e E that undertakes to ſuperintend the morals and 
me the taſte of the public, mould attentively conſider, 
n- F whatare the peculiar irregularities and defects that cha- 
nat racterize the times: for though ſome have contended, 


that men have always been vicious and foolith in the 
ſame degree ; yet their vices and follies are known to 
have been, not only different, but oppoſite in their kind, 
The diſeaſe of the time, has been ſometimes a fever, 
and ſometimes a lethargy ; and he, therefore, who ſhould 
always preſcribe the ſame remedy, would be juſtly ſcorn- 
ed as a quack, the diſpenſer of a noſtrum, which, how- 
ever efficacious, muſt, if indiſcriminately applied, pro- 
duce as much evil as good. There was a time, when 
every man, who was ambitious of religion or virtue, 
enliſted himſelf in a cruſade, or buried himſelf in a her- 
mitage : and he, who ſhouid then have declaimed againſt 
lukewarmneſs and ſcepticiſm, would have acted juſt as 
abſurdly as he, who ſhould warn the preſent age againſt 
piieſtcraft and ſuperſtition, or ſet himſelf gravely to prove 
the lawfulneſs of pleaſure, to lure the hermit from his 
cell, and deliver the penitent from ſuicide. | 
Bur as vicious manners have not differed more than 
vicious taſte, there was a time when every literary cha- 
racter was diſgraced by an impertinent oftentation of ſkill 
9 in abſtruſe ſcience, and an habitual familiarity with books 
Y written in the dead languages; every man, therefore, 
was a pedant, in proportion as he deſired to be tuought a 
| | ſcholar, 
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ſcholar. The preacher, and the pleader, ſtrung toge- 
ther their claſſical quotations with the ſame labour, affec- 
tition and inſignificance; truths however obvious, and 
opinions however indiſputable, were illuſtrated and con- 
firmed by the teſtimonies of TULLY or Horace ; and 
SEnNzCa and EpiCcTET Us were ſolemnly cited, to evince 
the certainty of death or the fickleneſs of fortune. The 
diſcourſes of TAYLOR are crowded with ext racts from 
the writers of the porch and the academy; and it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to forbear ſiniling at a marginal note of 
Lord Coke, in which he gravely acquaints his reader 
with an excellence that he might otherwiſe have over- 
looked; © this,” fays he, is the thirty third time 
*© that VI RGI hath been quoted in this work.” The 
mixture however, is ſo prepoiterous, that to thoſe who 
can read Cox with pleaſure, theſe paſſages will ap- 
pear like a dancer who ſhould intrude on the ſolemnity 
of a ſenate ; and to thoſe who have a taſte only ior po- 
lite literatute, like a fountain ora palm tree in the deſarts 
of Arahia. | 

IT appears by the eſſay of MoNTAICNE and LA 
Morte ts VAVER, that this affectation extended to 
France; but the abſurdity was too groſs to remain long 
after the revival of literature, 
early as the. Silent woman” of BEN Jou nSON ; andat- 
terwards more ſtrongly and profeſſedly in the character 
of HupIBRAS, who decorates his flimſey orations with: 
gawdy patches of latin, and ſcraps of tiſſue from the 
ſchoolmen. The ſame taſk was alſo undettaken in 

France by BALZ Ac, in a fatire called“ Barbon.” 

Wir is more rarely diſappointed of its purpoſe than: 
wiſdom ; and it is no wonder that this ſpecies of pedan- 
try, in itſelf fo ridiculous and deipicable, was foon 
brought into contempt by thoſe powers, againſt which 
truth and rectitude have not always maintained their 
dignity. The features of learning began inſenſibly to loſe 
their auſterity, and her air became engaging and eaſy : 
philoſophy was now decorated by the graces, | 
Tu abſtruſe truths of aſtronomy were explained by 
FoxTENELLE to a lady by moonlight; juſtneſs and 
propriety. of thought and ſentiment, were diſcuſſed by 
Baunours, amid the delicacies ofa garden; and AL-- 


GAROTTI 


It was ridiculed here ſo 
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G6AROTTI introduced the Newtonian theory of light and 
colours to the toilet. AppisoNn remarks, that SockaTES 
was ſaid to have brought philoſophy down from heaven 
to inhabit among men; And J,“ ſays he, ſhall be 
* ambitious to have it ſaid of me, that I have brought 
„ philoſophy out of cloſets and libraries, ſchools and 
«« colleges, to dwell in clubs and aſſemblies, at tea- 
tables and in coffee-houſes.“ 

Bur this purpoſe has in ſome meaſure been defeated 
by its ſucceſs; and we have been driven from one ex- 


tream with ſuch precipitation, that we have not ſtopped 


in the medium, but gone on to the other. K 
LEaRNING has been diveſted of the peculiarities of a 
college dreſs, that ſhe might mix in polite aſſemblies, and 


be admitted to domeſtic familiarity ; but by this means 


ſhe has been confounded with ignorance and levity. 
Thoſe who before could diftinguiſh her only by the 
ſingularity of her garb, cannot now diſtinguith her at all: 
and whenever ſhe aſſerts the dignity of her character, 
the has reaſon to fear that ridicule which is inſeparably 
connected with the remembrance of her dreſs: ſhe is, 


therefore, in danger of being driven back to the college, 


where, ſuch is her transformation, ſhe may at laſt be re- 
fuſed admittance ; for inſtead of learning's having eleva- 
ted converſation, converſation has degraded learning ; and 
the barbarous and inaccurate manner in which an ex- 
temporary ſpeaker expreſſes a haſty conception, 1s now 
contented to be the rule by which an author ſhould 
write. It ſeems, therefore, that to correct the taſte of 
the pieſent generation, literary ſubjects ſhould be again 
introduced among the polite and gay, without labouring 
too much to diſguiſe them like common prattle ; and 
that converſation ſhould be weeded of folly and iniper- 
tinence, of common place rhetoric, gingling phraſes, and 
trite repartee, which are ecchoed from one viſitor to ano- 
ther without the labour of thought, and have been ſuf- 
fered by better underſtandings in the dread of an impu- 
tation of pedantry. I am of opinion, that with this 
view SwirT wrote his © Polite Converſation ;” and 
where he has plucked up a weed, the writers who ſuc- 
ceed him ſhould endeavour to plant a flower, With 


this wiew, CRI TIcisu has in this paper been intermixed 
with 
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with ſubjects of greater importance; and it is hoped 
that our faſhionable converſation will no longer be the 
diſgrace of rational beings ; and that men of genius and 
literature will not give the ſanction of their example to 
popular folly, and ſuffer their evenings to paſs in hearing 
or in telling the exploits of a pointer, diſcuſſing a me- 
thod to prevent wines from being pricked, or ſolving a 
difficult caſe in backgammon. | | 

I wouLD not, however, be thought ſollicitous te 
confine the converſation even of ſcholars to literary ſub- 
jects, but only to prevent fuch ſubjeQs from being to- 
tally excluded, And it may be remarked, that the pre- 
ſent infignificance of converſation has a very extenſive 
effect: excellence that is not underſtood will never be 
rewarded, and without hope of reward few will labour 
to excell ; every writer will be tempted to negligence, in 
proportion as he deſpiſes the judgment of thoſe Who are 
to determine his merit; and as it is no man's intereſt to 
write that which the public is not diſpoſed to read, the 
productions of the preſs will always be accomodated to 
popular taſte, and in proportion as the world is inclined 
to be ignorant little will be taught them. 
Greek and Roman architecture are diſcarded for the 
novelties of China; the Ruins or PALMYRX, and the 
copies of the capital pictures of Cox REGIO, are ne- 
glected for gothic deſigns, and burleſque political prints: 
and the tinſel of a Bu RLE TTA has more admirers than 
the gold of ShAKES YEAR, though it now receives new 
ſplendor from the mint, and, like a medal, is illuſtri- 
ous, not only for intrinſic worth, but for beauty of ex- 
preſſion. 

PexHays it may be thought, that if this be, indeed 
the ſtate of learning and taſte, an attempt to improve it 
by a private hand is romantic, and the hope of ſucceſs 
chimerical : but to this I am not ſolicitous to give other 
anſwer, than that ſuch an attempt is conſiſtent with the 


character in which this paper is written; and that the 


ADVENTURER can aſſert, upon claſlical authority, that 
in brave attempts it is glorious even to fail. 
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Define Ma nalios, mea tibia, define cantus. VIIRE. 


Now ceaſe, my pipe, now ceaſe Mænalian ſtrains. 
VWARTON, 


HEN this work was firſt planned, it was deter- 
mined, that whatever might be the ſucceſs, it 
ſhould not be continued as a paper, till it became un- 
wieldly as a book: for no immediate advantage would 
have induced the ApvenTURER to write what, like a 
news paper, was deſigned but for a day; and he knew, 
that the pieces of which it would conſiſt, might be mul- 
tiplied till they were thought too numerous to collect, 
and too coſtly to purchaſe, eyen by thoſe who ſhould 
allow them to be excellent in their kind. It was ſoon 
agreed, that two volumes, when they ſhould be printed 
in a pocket ſize, would circulate better than more, and 
that ſcarce any of the purpoſes of publication could be 
effected by leſs ; che work, therefore, was limited to 
two volumes, and two volumes are now compleated. 

A MOKAL wiiter of whatever abilities, who labours 
to reclaim thoſe to whom vice is become habitual, and 
who are become veterans in infidelity, muſt ſurely labour 
to little purpoſe. Vice is a gradual and eaſy deſcent 
where it firſt deviates from the level of innocence ; but 
the declivity at every pace becomes more ſteep, and thoſe 
who deſcend, deſcend every moment with greater rapi- 
dity. As a moraliſt, therefore, I determined to mark 
the firſt inſenſible gradation to ill; to caution againſt 
thoſe acts which are not generally believed to incur 
guilt, but of which indubitable vice and hopeleſs miſery 
are the natural and almoſt neceſſary conſequences. 

As I was upon theſe p: inciples to write for the V ou v 
and the Gay, for thoſe who are entering the path of 
life, I knew that it would be neceſſary to amuſe the ima- 

| | gination 
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gination while I was approaching the heart; and that 
{ could not hope to fix the attention, but by engaging 
the paſſions. I have, therefore, ſometimes led them into 
the regions of fancy, and ſometimes held up before 
them the mirrour of life; I have' concatenated events, 
rather than deduced conſequences by logical reaſoning ; 
and have exhibited ſcenes of proſperity and diſtreſs, as 
more forcibiy perſuaſive than the rhetoric of declamation, 

In the ftory of MEeLissa, I have endeavoured to re- 
preſs romantic hopes, by which the reward of labo- 


rious induſtry is deſpiſed; and have founded affluence f 


and honour upon an act of generous integrity to which 
few would have thought themſelves obliged. Tn the life 
of Orsi Nous, I have ſhewn the danger of the firſt 
ſpeculative defection, and endeavoured to demonſtrate 


the neceſſary dependance of VIRTUE upon RELIGION. 


AmMuraTH's firit advance to cruelty, was ſtriking a 
dog. The wretchedneſs of HassaN was produced mere- 
ly by the want of poſitive virtue; and that of Mixza 
by the ſolitarineſs of his devotion. The diſtreſs of 
lady FREEMAN, arifes from a common and allowed 
deviation from truth ; and in the two papers upon mar- 
riage, the importance of minute particulars is illuſtrat- 
ed and diſplayed. With this clue, the reader will be 
able to diſcover the ſame deſign in almoſt every paper 
that I have written, which may eaſily be known from 
the reſt, by having no ſignature at the bottom. Among 
theſe, however, Number forty ſeven was the gift of a 
friend; ſo were the firſt hints on which J wrote the 
ftory of EucEe N10, and the letter ſigned Tim, Cocpit, 
I D1D not, however, undertake to execute this ſcheme 
alone ; not only becauſe I wanted ſufficient leiſure, but 
becauſe ſome degree of ſameneſs is produced by the pe- 
culiarities of every writer ; and it was thought, that 
the conceptions and expreſſion of another, whoſe pieces 
ſhould. have a general coincidence with mine, would 
produce variety, and by encreaſing entertainment faci- 
litate inſtructliön. „„ 
WIr this view, the pieces that appear in the begin- 
ning of the work ſigned A were procured; but this re- 


ſource ſoon failing, I was obliged to carry on the pub- 


licatiop aJone, except ſome caſual ſupplies, till I ob- 


tained |! 
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tained from the gentlemen who have diſtinguiſhed their 
pieces by the letters T and Z “ ſuch aſſiſtance as I 
moſt withed, Of their views and expectations, ſome 
account has been already given in number one hundred 
and thirty ſeven, and number one hundred and thirty 
nine. But there is one particular, in which the critical 
pieces concur in the general deſign of this paper, which 


has not been mentioned: thoſe who can judge of lite- 


rary excellence, will eaſily diſcover the Sa RED WRTr- 


INGS to have a divine origin by their manifeſt ſuperiority; 


he, therefore, who diſplays the beauties and defects of a 
claſſic author, whether ancient or modern, puts into 
the hands of thoſe to whom he communicates critical 
knowledge, a new teſtimonial of the truth of Ca x1s- 
TIANITY, 

BEsipkEs the aſſiſtance of theſe: gentlemen, I have 
received ſome voluntary contributions which would 
have done honour to any collection; the allegorical 
letter from Nicar, ſigned 8; the ftory of FipELIA, 
in three papers, figned V; the letter ſigned Tix 
W1rLDGooss ; and number ninety marked with an &c. 
were ſent by unknown hands. | 


But whatever was the deſign to which I directed 


my part of this work, I will not pretend, that the 


view with which I undertook it was wholly diſintereſt- 
ed; or that I would have engaged in a periodical 


paper, if I had not conſidered, that though it would 
not require deep reſearches and abſtracted ſpeculation, 
yet it would admit much of that novelty which nature 
can now ſupply, and afford me opportunity to excel], 


1f I poſſeſſed the power ; as the pencil of a maſter 1s 


as eaſily diſtinguiſhed in ſtill life, as in a Heicules or a 
Venus, a landſcape or a battle. I confeſs that to this 
work I was incited, not only by a deſire to propa- 
gate virtue, but to gratify myſelf ; nor has the private 
with, which was involved in the public, been diſap- 


* The pieces ſigned Z are by the Rev. Mr. WakxTon, 
whoſe tranſlation of Viseir's Paſtorals and Georgics 
Yo alone ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him as a genius anda 

cholar. | 
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pointed. I have no cauſe to complain, that the Ap- 
VEN TURER has been injuriouſly negleQed ; or that 1 
have been denied that praiſe, the hope of which a- 
nimated my labour, and cheared my wearineſs: I have 
been pleaſed, in proportion as [ have been known in 
this character; and as the fears in which I made the 
firſt experiment are paſt, I have ſubſcribed this paper 
with my name. But the hour is haitening, in which, 
whatever praiſe or cenſure I have acquired by theſe 
compoſitions, if they are remembered at all, will be 
remembered with equal indifference, and the tenor of 
them only will afford me comfort. Time, who is im- 
patient to date my laſt paper, will ſhortly moulder 
the hand that is now writing it 1n the duſt, and 
ſtill the breaſt that now throbs at the reflection: but 
let not this be read as ſomething that relates only to 
another ; for a few years only can divide the eye that 
is now reading from the hand that has written. This 
awful truth, however obvious, and however reiterated, 
is yet frequently forgotten; for, ſurely, if we did not 
lofe our remembrance, or at leaſt our ſenſibility, that 


view would always predominate in our lives, which 


alone can afford us comfort when we die. 


JOHN HAWKESWORTH. 


BROMLE v, in Kent, 


March 4, 1754. 
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